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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, CANADA. 


7° 


1. The following Post Office Savings Banks in Ontario and Quebec are open daily for the receipt and repayment of 
deposits, during the ordinary hours of Post Office business. 


2. The direct security of the Dominion is given by the Statute for all deposits made. 
3. Any person may have a deposit account, and may deposit yearly any number of dollars, from $1 up to $300, or 
more with the permission of the Postmaster General. 


4 Deposits may be made by married women, and deposits so made, or made by women who shall afterwards marry, 
will be repaid to any such woman. 


5. As respects children under ten years of age, money may be deposited 

Firstby—By a parent or friend as ‘Irustee for the child, in which case the deposits can be withdrawn by the Trustee 
until the child shall attain the age of ten years, after which time repayment will be made only on the joint receipts of both 
Trustee and child. - : 

SEconDLY—In the child’s own name—and, if \so deposited, repayment will not be made until the child shall attain the 
age of ten years. 

6. A depositor in any of the Savings Bank Post Offices may continue his deposits at any other of such offices, without 
notice or change of Pass Book, and can withdraw money at that Savings Bank Office which is most convement to him, For 
instance, if he makes his first deposit at the Savings Bank at Cobourg, he may make further deposits at, or withdraw his 
money through, the Post Office Bank at Collingwood or Quebec, Sarnia, Brockville, or any place which may be convenient to 
him, whether he continue to reside at Cobourg or move to some other place. 


7. Each depositor is supplied with a Pass Book, which is to be produced to the Postmaster every time the depositor 
pays in or withdraws money, and the sums paid in or withdrawn are entered therein by the Postmaster receiving or paying 
the same. 

8. Each Depositor’s account is kept in the Postmaster General's Office, in Ottawa, and in addition to the Postmaster’s 
receipt in the Pass Book, a direct acknowledgment from the Postmaster General for each sum paid in is sent to the depositor. 
If this acknowledgment does not reach the depositor within ten days from the date of his deposit, he aust apply immediately 
to the Postiaster General, by letter, being careful to give his address, and, if necessary, renew his application until he 
receives a satisfactory re ply. 

9. When a depositor wishes to withdraw money, he can do so by applying to the Postmaster General, who will send 
him by return mail a cheque for the amount, payable at whatever Savings Bank Post Office the depositor may have named in 
his application. 


10. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is allowed on deposits, and the interest is added to the principal on 
the 30th June in each year 


11. Postmasters are forbidden by law to disclose the name of any depositor, or the amount of any sum deposited or | 
withdrawn. 


12. Nocharge is made to depositors on paying in or drawing out money, nor for Pass Books, nor for postage on com- 
munications with the Postmaster General in relation to their deposits 


13. The Postmaster General is always ready to receive and attend to all applications, complaints or other communica- 
tions addressed to him by depositors or others relative to Post Office Savings Bank business. 


14. A full statement of the Regulations of the Post Office Savings Bank may be seen at any of the Post Offices named 

in the following List : 
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Also Fort Garry, Manitoba. 
Further Offices will be added from time to time. 
Post Orrice DepartMENT, OTTAWA, 
December, 1875. 
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DUFFERIN HOUSE. 


(Named by His Excellency the Governor-General, in 
commemoration of his visit.) 


Boarding and Day School, 


Por the Higher Education of Young Ladies. 


MISS DUPONT, | 


168 JOHN STREET, TORONTO. 





References : 


Lorp BISHOP oF TORONTO. 

LorD BISHOP OF ONTARIO. 

LORD BISHOP OF QUEBEC. 

F. W. CuMBERLAND, Esq., M. P., Toronto. 
Hon. Lewis WALLBRIDGE, Q.C., Belleville. 
Hon. Mr. JUSTICE MorRISON, Toronto. 
JuDGE Boyp, Toronto. 
Epwarp Hopper, M.D., 


F.R.C.S., Eng., Toronto. 


The School will Re-open on 13th instant. 


DUFFERIN Hovusk, 168 John | Street, Jan. 1, 1876. 


ELOCUTION. 


AS TAUGHT ONLY BY 


PROF. J. W. TAVERNER 


Professor of Elocution at Knox College. 
RESIDENCE, 245 JARVIS ST., TORONTO. 


*€ Asan Elocutionist Mr. Taverner is eminent ; asa Teacher 
of Elocution, I consider him pre-eminent.’ 


(From Rev. I. M. Gipson, Montreal.) 


“T can imagine few privileges of higher value than that of 
sitting uuder Mr. Taverner’s simple, philosophical, and effi- 
cient teaching.” 

(From Rev. 


JOHN JENKINS, Paul’s, Church of 


Scotland, 


D.D., St. 
Montreal.) 
| 

**1 consider Prof. Taverner’s system of Elocution the only 
one I have ever known which gives the true philosophy of | 
expression, teaching principles which are of universal ap- | 
plication rather than methods which are simply empirical.” 

From the Rev. Joun P, Guuiuiver, D.D., President of 

Knox Church, Galesburg, II.) 

**T consider his system to be based on accurate principles, 
and Iam convinced that no public speaker would fail to be 
benefited by its study and practice.” 

(From the Rev. WM. Mortry PuNsHoN, D.D.) 





**T have received greater advantage from the course of 
lessons in Elocution so hastily taken than from all the rest 
of my studies in that art put together.” 

(From Rey. Wa. H. Minsurx, New York.) 

Similar testimonials from the most distinguished orators, 
Clergymen, Lawyers and Lecturers in England, 
and the United States. 


| 
Canada | 
| 


WENTWORTH SCHOOL, 


; fiamicton, PNTARIO. 


(Shortly to be Incorporated.) 


Visitor :—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP 
OF NIAGARA. 


BOARD OF REFERENCE, 


The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Niagara, 
President. 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Niagara. 
Rev. Canon Hebden. F. W. Gates, Esq. 
E. Martin, Esq. A. T. Wood, Esq., M.P. 
A. Bruce, Esq. John Hervey, Esq. 
F. P. Bickley, Esq. C. L. Worrell, Esq. 


PRINcIPAL—C. L. WORRELL, Esq., B.A. 


Music—J. FOSSIER, Esq. Drawinc—H. MAR- 
TIN, Esq. ; and an efficient staff of Masters. 


WENTWORTH SCHOOL will be opened as a 
Public School for Boys, at Hamilton, Ont., on 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1876. 


The Course of Instruction will be such as to pre- 
pare pupils for the Universities and Learned Profes- 
sions, the Army and Navy, &c., and Mercantile Pur- 
suits. 

The Boarding House is under the special super- 
vision of the Principal. 

Application for admission, and for all further 


particulars, to be made to 
C. L. WorrRELL, Principal, 
Ww entworth orth School, Hamilton, Ont. 


ST. CATHARINES 


Collegiate Institute. 


Head Master and Science. 
J. SeatH, B.A., Queen’s University, Ireland. 


Ancient and English Classics. 
J. HENDERSON, M.A., University Toronto. 


Mathematics and History. 
W. J. Ropertson, B.A., University Toronto. 


Modern Languages and English Classics. 
J. D. Curisnz, B.A., University Toronto. 


English and Commercial. 
ALEX. CAMPBELL, Ist Class A Provincial Certificate, 


English and Mathematics. 
N. S. McKxrcunig, 4th year Under Graduate, University 


Toronto. 


English Assistant. 


Wm. Nasu, Provincial Certificate. 


Drawing and Painting. 
J. T. Sex, Member Ontario Society of Artists. 


Classes organized in all the subjects required for First and 
Second Class Provincial Certificates. A large number of 
Teachers at present in attendance. School well equipped. 
Board cheap. 


For Prospectus apply to the HEAD MasTER. 


Dec. 1875. 
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LIBRARY OF CHOIGE NOVELS. 


V 


direct from themselves. 


ESSRS. HUNTER, ROSE & CO. have in stock the Canadian Copyright Edition of 
the following BRITISH BOOKS, which may be procured through the Booksellers, or 


These works are of uniform size, printed on good paper, in clear type, and are well bound. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
POOR MISS FINCH. Paper cover, 75 cents. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
cents. Cloth, neat 90 cents. 
MAN AND WIFE, Paper cover, 75 cents, 
Oxford style, $1.00. 
MISS OR MRS.? Paper cover, 40 cents. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. Paper cover, 25 cents. 
Cloth, neat, 50 cents. 
THE FROZEN DEEP anp THE DREAM 
WOMAN. Paper cover, 40 cts. Cloth, 60 cts. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. Paper cover, 
75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
By CHARLES READE. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 
75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Paper cover, 


A SIMPLETON ; A Story of the Day. Paper | 


cover, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘ Robin 
Grey,” etc., etc. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? Paper 
cover, 75 cents. Cloth, $1,00. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. Paper cover, 75 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 
SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON (‘Owen 
Meredith ”’). 
FABLES IN SONG. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 


Paper cover, 


Paper cover, 60 | 


Paper cover, 50 | 


By EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 
KING ARTHUR: A Poem. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures 
and Opinions. Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth, 
neat, $1.00. 

THE PARISIANS: A Novel. 
$1.00. Cloth, neat, $1,50. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
AT HIS GATES. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
WHITELADIES. Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth, 
neat, $1.00. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. Cloth, neat, 75 cents. 
LADY ANNA. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


By DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. Paper cover, 
75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
| By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
| PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
| cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
| By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


| JANET DONCASTER. Paper cover, 75 cents, 
| Cloth, neat, $1.00. 


Paper cover, 


Paper cover, 75 cents. 


Paper cover, 75 cents. 


Paper cover, 


75 


| By JAMES PAYN. 
| WALTER’S WORD. Paper cover, 75 cents, 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 


Also in Stock the following Copyright Works, by Canadian Authors. 


By S. J. WATSON. 
THE LEGEND OF THE ROSES: A Poem; 
and Kavlan: a Drama. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 
By MRS. MOODIE 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH: Or Forest 
Life in Canada. Cloth, neat, $1.75. 
By ALEX. BEGG. 
THE CREATION OF MANITOBA : Or, His- 
tory of the Red River Rebellion. Cloth, $1.50. 
DOT IT DOWN : Or, Life in the North-West. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
By DR. ANDERSON. 
THE LIFE OF THE 
Cloth, $1.00. 


DUKE OF KENT. 


LIGHT FOR THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 
Dialogues. Edited by G. M. Rose. Paper cover, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


aa Any of 


the above Books will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


By MRS. A. CAMPBELL. 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH: Or, Ho! for the 
Australian Gold Fields. Cloth, 50 cents. 
By HENRY J. MORGAN. 
SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED 
DIANS. Library style, $2.00, 


By ALEX. McLACHLAN. 
POEMS AND SONGS. 
Author. Cloth, $1.50. 
By REV. A. J. O'REILLY. 
THE MARTYRS OF THE 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A collection of Readings, Recitations, and 


CANA- 


With of 


Portrait 


COLISEUM. 


HUNTER, ROSE & CO. 
Printers and Publishers, Toronto. 
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JOHN MACDONALD & CO. 


WE EMPLOY NO TRAVELLERS. 





WE SELL GOODS AT CURRENCY PRICES. 


WE DATE NO GOODS FORWARD. 


We are always happy to 


FORWARD PATTERNS —OoR— GIVE PRICE LISTS. 


eee eee ES SS SOE EAL TR 


We aim at executing letter orders so as to give 
THE UTMOST SATISFACTION. 


We invite the readers of this advertisement to examine our 
STOCK AND PREMISES, 


And will be glad to receive a 
SHARE OF THEIR PATRONAGE. 


Our Departments are : 


STAPLE DEPARTMENT, OIL CLOTH DEPARTMENT, 


BLANKET AND FLANNEL DEPARTMENT, DAMASK DEPARTMENT, 
YARN AND BAG DEPARTMENT, LACE CURTAIN DEPARTMENT, 
FANCY DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, | HOSIERY DEPARTMENT, 
Including Black Lustres, Winceys, etc. | GLOVE DEPARTMENT, 
LACE AND MUSLIN DEPARTMENT, | GENTS’ 
RIBBON DEPARTMENT, | 
FLOWER AND FEATHER DEPARTMENT, 
MANTLE AND JACKET DEPARTMENT, 
SILK AND CRAPE DEPARTMENT, 
CARPET DEPARTMENT, 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 

| PARASOL DEPARTMENT, 

| WOOLLEN DEPARTMENT, 

| HABERDASHERY DEPARTMENT, 
FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, 
BERLIN WOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Full lines of 


CANADIAN GOODS. 


CANADIAN COTTONS, CANADIAN FLANNELS, CANADIAN TWEEDS, 


CANADIAN HOSIERY, CANADIAN OIL CLOTHS. 


Fohu Macdonald & Co. 


TORONTO AND MANCHESTER, 
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THE 


Confederation Life Association. ‘British America Assurance Co., 
Head Office: TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TORONTO. — = 
| ne eM 33. 


s - C.B. ~ i ; 
President—Hox. W. P. HowLanD, Head Office: CORNER OF CHURCH & Court STs.. 








Vice-Presidents—Hon. Wm. McMaster; Wm. ELLiott, Ese. TORONTO. 
——— — 0— 
A HOME COMPANY, Board of Direction. 
. Hon. G. W. Alian, M.L.C. : Hugh McLennan, Esq. 
Offering Insurance on both STOCK and MUTUAL PLANS. Gon roe J. Bovd he, | Pelee Saleen, en. 
Participating policies are entitled to NoT Less than 90 per Hon. W. Cayley. | Jos. D. Ridout, Esq 
cent. of profits. Peleg Howland, Esq. | John Gordon, Esq. 
All policies are NON-FORFEITABLE after two annual premiums Ed. Hooper, Esq. 
have been paid. = en, ses tant ‘TES des bs Governor—PRTER PATERSON, Esq. 
Its GOV ERNMENT SAVINGS BANK POLICIES deserve Depuly Gecorner—Son. Wa. Cavunt. 
special attention. 5 
, Marine Inspector General Agents 
R. 8. BAIRD, Agent for the City of Toronto. | Capt. R. CouRNEEN. Kay & Banks. 
d. K, MACDONALD, Managing Director. | F. A. BALL, Manager. 
IXCORPOR. ATED 1874. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CANADA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Head Office :—-_HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


DIRECTORS. 
President—JOHN WINER, Esq. (of Messrs. J. Winer & Co.), Merchant. 
Vice-Presidents—GEORGE ROACH, Esq , Mayor, City of Hamilton; D. THOMPSON, Esq., M.P., Co. of Haldimand. 


H. P. COBURN, Esq. (of Messrs, L. D. Sawyer & Co.), Manu- ) J. M. BUCHAN, Esq., M.A., Inspector of High Schools 
facturer. |} WILLIAM HARRIS, Esq.. Merchant. 

LYMAN MOORE, Esq., Manufacturer, and President of H.S. | A, MACALLUM, Esq., M.A., Public School Inspector, 
Ry. Co. GEORGE LEE, Esq., Merchant. 

GEO. RUTHERFORD, Esq. (of Messrs. Rutherford & Co.), | THOS. BAXTER, Esq., Grain Dealer and Merchant, Weling- 
Manufacturer. | ton Square. 









F. P. BICKLEY, Esq. (of Messrs. Sanford, Vail & Bickley), | C. E. CHADWICK, Esq., Manager Imperial ii rsell. 
Merchant. CHARLES GOODHUE , Barrister, and JOHN McKIN- 
H. H. HURD, Esq. (of Messrs. Hurd & Roberts), Manufact’r. NON, Esq., London. 
J. A BRUCE, Esq. (of Messrs. J. A. Bruce & Co.), Merchant. | WM. EL L lor T, Esq. (of Messrs, Elliott & Co.), Merchant, 
E. VERNON, Esq., M.D. Toronto. 
JAMES REID, Esq., Manufacturer. T. HERBERT MAKSH, Esq. (of Messrs. McNab & Marsh), 
CHARLES CAMERON, Esq. (of Messrs. C. Cameron & Co.), Merchant, Toronto. 
Merchant. 


Bankers—THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE AND BANK OF HAMILTON. 
Solicitors—MESSRS. LAIDLAW & PATTERSON, 
CHARLES D. CORY, Manager and Acting Secretary. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Soc’y STADACONA 
OF U.S., 120 BROADWAY, N.Y, Fire & Life Insurance Compa any. 





—~o— 


H. B. HYDE, President INCORPORATED 26th May, 1874 
J. W. ALEXANDER. .............. Vice-President. AUTHORIZED CAPITAL. .. .. .. ..85,000,000 






R. W. GALE, Montreal. ..Gen. Man. Dom. Can. 


HOLLAND & WILSON... seb . Gen. Managers for Ontario. Head Office : 20 PETER STREET, (I EBEC. 
Amount of Life Policies in mene Dec. 31, rn | mari 

Assets, July 1, 1875............ seveees 28,000,000 Locat Board of f Directors for Toronto, 

Surplus, July i 1875 ....... oeseees 4,000,000 | Hon. A, Campbell, President Royal Canadian Bank. 


The attention of ainatiners assurers is setnel to the Tontine | D. Galbraith, \ ice-Preside nt Anchor Marine Insurance Co 
Savirgs Fund plan, now so popular, and pronounced by dis- | E. O'Keefe, Esq., Vice-President Toronto Savings Baril! 


tinguished actuaries and leading business men to possess Manager—G. J. PYKE. a 
advantages never before offered to the public. eee gi . - a O'BRE 
F Secretary t FORD LINDSAY 
HOLLAND & WILSON, General Agents for Ontario, | Avent for Toronto District—JOS. B. REED, $4 King Street 


58 Church St., Toronto ; Erie and Huron Buildings, London, East, Toronto. 


Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, Canada Agricultural Insurance Co, 








LONDON. CAPITAL, 31,000,000 
easels x —0 
I'stablished 1782. Office: 245 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREFAI 
o— econ asc 
Specially low rates for Isolated Dwellings. anny is organized for the purpose of insuring 
7 i tie lied re ) Farm Property and Private Residences, thus avoiding heavy 
Short Produce Risks solicited, &c., Xc. | losses from sweeping fires and hazardous risks. 
; Insurances effected at the lowest current rates on build- | An arrangement has been completed by which this C om- 
ings, merchandise and other property, against loss or damage | pany has the benefit of the renewals and bu 
by fire. cultural of Watertown, N. Y., which at « 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. | pany in possession of a large and profitable business, 
| 0 
a JAS. B, BOUSTEAD, Agent at Toronto. 


LEWIS MOFFATT & CO., Agents for Toronto, 36 Yonge St. | Orrick: 14 ADELAIDE STREET 
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BANK OF TORONTO. 


CANADA. 








PiBBaCt os. 


WM. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES G. WORTS, Esq., Toronto, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WM. CAWTHRA, Esq., Toronto. WM. FRASER, Esq., Port Hope. 
A. T. FULTON, Esq., Toronto. WM. CANTLEY, Esq., Oakville. 


GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto. 
CASHIER—GEORGE HAGUE, 


Branches—MONTREAL, PETERBORO’, COBOURG, PORT HOPE, BARRIE, ST. CATHARINES, COLLINGWOOD. 


FOREIGN AGENTS.—London, The City Bank ; New York, The National Bank of Commerce (Messrs. 
Bell & Smithers). 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, and allows Interest according to agreement. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON CURRENT CASH ACCOUNTS. 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Great Britain, the West Indies, China and Japan. 


THE QUEBEC BANK, 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER A.D. 1818.) 





CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 


Hflead Office - - - - Quebec. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
JAS. G. ROSS, Esq., President. WILLIAM WITHALL, Esq., Vice-President. 
Sir N. F. BELLEAU, Knight. 


HENRY FRY, Esq. R. H. Smiru, Esq. 
T. H. Dunn, Esq. A. F. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 


JAMES STEVENSON, Esq., Cashier. 


Branches and Agencies in Canada. 


OTTAWA, ONT. TORONTO, ONT. PEMBROKE, ONT. 
MONTREAL, QUE. ST. CATHARINES, ONT. THREE RIVERS, QUE. THOROLD, ONT. 


C. HENRY, Inspector. 


Agents in New York—Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co. Agents in London—The Union Bank 
of London. Agev’s in Paris—Gustave Bossange. 
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JAMES H. SAMO & CO., 


\ F ) al \ OFT ) TN 
FUBNITUESEE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

Warerooms -ALBERT HALL BUILDINGS, 
189 YONGE STREET, 


HAVE always on hand a full stock of everything in their line, and hope by strict attention to 
the wants of their customers to merit a continuance of the patronage hitherto extended them. 





Special attention paid to the making up of needlework in— 


FIRE SCREENS, LAMBREQUINS, 
OTTOMANS, CORNICES, 
FANCY CHAIRS, ETC., ETC. 


N.B.—Carpets made and put down in the best style. 


JAMES H, SAMO & CO. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


coe a complete list of all the towns in the United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local circulation in each of the places named. Also, a catalogue 
of newspapers which are recommended to advertisers as giving greatest value in proportion to prices charged. 
Also, all newspapers in the United States and Canada printing over 5,000 copies each issue. Also, all the 
Religious, Agricultural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medical, Masonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, 
Insurance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fashion, and other special class journals ; very complete 
lists. Together with a complete list of over 300 German papers printed in the United States. Also, an 
essay upon advertising ; many tables of rates, showing the cost of advertising in various newspapers, and 
everything which a beginner in advertising would like to know. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
41 Park Row. New York. 





TO R. R. ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND SPORTSMEN. 


CULEXIFUGE, 
OR, SPORTSMAN’S FRIEND. 


A sure protection against Blackflies, Mosquitoes, etc. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND FISHING-TACKLE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CITY LAUNDRY 


AND 


GENTS’ FURNISHING STORE 


CORNER BAY & ADELAIDE STREETS. 


TORONTO. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ALL LAUNDRY WORK WELL AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


WILLIAM LEE & CO. 
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| Lamb’s Patent Knitting Machines 


For Manufacturers’ and Family Use, were 
Awarded the First Prize at Ottawa, 
1875, and at all Provincial 
Fairs in Canada for the 
Past Eight Years. ; 
100 different sized cylinder machines are not equal 
in capacity to one Lamb Knitting Machine, as it is 
the only machine that can narrow and widen or set 
up its own work and knit the genuine ribbed double 
/ : | and fancy goods, and knit the stocking from top to 
are the best the world produces. They are planted by a | toe same as hand knit in shape, without any seam. 














million people in America, and the result is beautiful Flowers | > “ir i 
and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free to all A Send for Circular and Sample Stocking to General 
who inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. gent, ws 
se Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. Hi. BAILE ’ 
ick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 35 cents; with ; or 295 Y - ronto. 
cloth covers 65 cents. ’ : nox 675 ie —_— a -” , 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rocuxster, N. Y. Agents Wanted. 
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BOOK, JOB, & MUSIC PRINTING 


IN SUPERIOR STYLE 


AT BEASONABLE PRICES. 


PRDERS BY Mart PROMPTLY FILLED. 


W. GEO. GIBSON, 
10 KING STREET EAST, 


(Over ADAM, STEVENSON & Co.’s) 


TORONTO. 





“THEH WALKER WASHER.” 


Price $8 OO. 
THIS IS A COMPLETE WASHING MACHINE! 


It works on the principle 
of pressure, and will wash 
from the finest Laces to 
the heaviest Carpets, Blan- 
kets, or Bed Quilts, with- 
out injury to the fabric. 
Hasily adjusted to any 
size of tub. 


Simple and Durable in 
Construction, easily op- 
erated. A child 9 years 
old can wash with it. It 
will wash very dirty gar- 
ments clean, without any 
extra hand rubbing. 


This Washer can be used » WN. B.-— Improved Wringer, 
in any ordinary Tub. ' an - $7 50. 
W. §. WILDE, 5573 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO, GENERAL AGENT. 


To whom all communications should be addressed, which will be promptly attended to. 
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IMMIGRATION. 


aw Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Settlers in the 
Province of MANITOBA. 
aa Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 
a@ Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlers in 
other parts of Canada. 
Partially cleared Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable prices. 


SISTED PASSAGES. 

In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults #4 15s.; Children under eight years #2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FAMILIES OF FARM LapouRERs, and FEMALE Domestic SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £2 5s. ; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one year 
7s. 6d. 

@2s” These Special Warrants are only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, 
and Belfast. 

&2> The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

&@ All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the AGENT GENERAL OF CANADA, CANADA 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, KING STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


eo) > 


CARE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 
Quebec—L. Stafford. Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson. 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—John Smith. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W. J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que.—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 


In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
faalifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. Fohn, N.B.—R. Shives. 
And in Manitoba :— Winnipeg, —W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im- 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and torward letters and remit- 
tances for Immigrants, &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable. 


L. LETELLIER, 


Minister of Agzicuiture. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, October Ist, 1875. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


BY REV. L. HOOKER, COATICOOK, P.Q. 


T is the 17th day of April, 1492. We 
stand in the city of Santa, Hey in the 
plain of Grenada. The scene is ssn 
Santa Fe and the ancient ctty 6f Grenat 
which stands hard by, are alive with Spanigh 
soldiers. Whichever way you turn, brilfiant 
flags flutter and snap in the wind, and the 
ring of martial music falls on the ear. Every 
face is alight with the glow of triumph; 
everything you can see and hear tells of a 
great national joy. Any one of the Spanish 
soldiers, if asked the reason of all this 
demonstration, would make reply :—“ After 
a struggle of eight centuries we have con- 
quered the infidel Moors, and Spaniards 
are once more supreme on Spanish soil.” 

A group of four persons, three of them 
evidently persons of rank, and the other a 
secretary, is gathered in a room in the 
King’s quarters. If you please we will 
make their acquaintance. That muscular 
and well-proportioned man, about middle- 
size, is Ferdinand the Catholic, King of 
Spain. His naturally fair complexion is a 
little bronzed by the sun, which imparts 
more of sternness tohisfeatures than belongs 
to them, He has a broad forehead and a 





quick, cheerful Lye and, in his general 
make-apy ‘looks pyexy inch a king; but a 


.gaqd. judge. <of. éheracter would detect a 


touch of the tyrant in the sharp ring of his 
xoice, and: ‘a¢ouch of the hypocrite in his 
Soft “and “putting manner when he has a 
porto carry. By his side is seated a royal 
13 » jf whom, as in the present Sovereign 
of these realms, the woman outshines and 
adorns the Queen. Though now past forty, 
she has lost but little of the personal beauty 
and none of the grace of deportment which, 
at nineteen, caused a distinguished member 
of her household to exclaim, “She is the 
handsomest lady I have ever seen, and the 
most gracious in her manners.” Age has 
woven a little silver in her bright chesnut 
hair, but her mild blue eye and open sym- 
metry of features express in their maturity 
the mingled majesty and sweetness which 
sat on her maiden face. There are faults, it 
is true, in her administration of public 
affairs, but they are committed in striving 
to do what she believes to be the will of 
Heaven, as interpreted to her by the best 
men of her age. But in all matters wherein 
she acts from the impulses of her own wise 


Entered according to Act of the Parliament of Canada in the year 1876, by ADAM, STEVENSON & Co,, in the Office of the 
Minister of Agriculture. 
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and good heart, the blameless, useful, and | 
lovely life of Isabella the Catholic, Queen of | 
Spain, is rare even among women. In the | 
third personage of the group we behold | 
CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBus, the man whom | 
we have sought out that we may do | 
him honour ; the man, it is not too much 
to say, whose deeds are to affect the 
temporal destinies of men to a greater 
degree than are those of any other member 
of the race. There is, in his general ap- 
pearance, much that indicates the man of 
power. He is tall, muscular, well-formed, 
and of an elevated and dignified bearing. 
His visage is long, without being either full 
or meagre. His complexion is fair and 
freckled, and a little inclined to ruddy ; his 
cheek-bones are rather high ; his eyes are a 
light grey, and apt to kindle; while his 
whole countenance wears an air of authority, 
to which his hair, once red, but now by 
care and trouble blanched as white as 
snow, gives a decided emphasis. He is | 
simple in his dress ; his manners are engag- 
ing and affable ; and when he speaks it is 
with the voice and diction of an orator. If 
you look closely into his tell-tale eye during 
the conversation in which he is now en- 
gaged, you will ever and anon catch a flash 
from his naturally irritablg..temper hyt, this 
is held in good check; bytan’, effert- df hts 
will, and hisconduct is thatke tl byratdurteous 
and gentle gravity. Such ise *Chyistopher, | 
Columbus, at fifty-seven years <Of akes agwe 
see him seated in deep conference with the | 
crowned heads of Spain. s % 9 <3) 

While we have been looking on, the. Séc! 
retary has drawn up, at the dictation of | 
Columbus, a remarkable article of agree- 
ment. Their Majesties have caused their 
assent to be written under each item of it, 
and Columbus now holds it in his hand with 
the air of a man who has won a kingdom. 
We will take the liberty of reading the con- 
tents of this singular paper :-— 

“ The favours which Christopher Colum- 
bus has asked of the King and Queen of 
Spain, in recompense of the discoveries he 
has made in the ocean seas, and as recom- 
pense for the voyage he is about to under- 
take, are the following :— 

‘1. He wishes to be made Admiral of 
the seas and countries he is about to dis- 
cover. He desires to hold this dignity 
during his life, and that it should descend to 
his heirs. 


| city. ‘* Thence 
| there was I born.” 


“ This request is granted by the King and 
Queen. 

“2. Christopher Columbus wishes to be 
made Viceroy of all the continents and 
islands. 

“ Granted by the King and Queen. 

“3. He wishes to have a share, amount- 
ing to a tenth part, of the profits of all 
merchandise, be it pearls, jewels, or any 
other things that may be found, gained, 
bought, or exported from the countries 
which he is to discover. 

“ Granted by the King and Queen. 

“4. He wishes, in his quality of Admi- 
ral, to be made sole judge of all mercantile 
matters that may be the occasion of dispute 
in the countries he is to discover. 

“ Granted by the King and Queen, on the 
condition, however, that this jurisdiction shall 
belong to the office of Admiral, as held by Don 
Enrique and other Admirals. 


“5. Christopher Columbus wishes to have 


| the right to contribute the eighth part of the 


expenses of all ships which traffic with the 


| new countries, and in return to earn the 


eighth part of the profits. 
“ Granted by the King and Queen. 
“ Santa Fe, in the Vega of Grenada, 
“ April 17th, 1492.” 
va et a8: payse shere long enough to take a 
-rétrospestrye view of the man and his idea 
before we go forward to witness the results. 
‘Up*to a comparatively recent date there 
wéré thany hot disputes as to where Colum- 
bus was born. The discovery of his will, 
however, in which he bequeathed a part of 
his property to the Bank of Genoa, conclu- 
sively settled the point in favour of that 
I came,” he says, ‘‘ and 
The time of his birth 
cannot be as definitely settled. Washington 


| Irving, who had access to all the public and 


family documents bearing on his history, 
fixes it about 1435. He was of a lineage 
sufficiently humble to secure to him the 
glory of making instead of inheriting a 
name. His father, Dominico Colombo (as 
the name was written in Italian), was a 
comber of wool in Genoa, where his ances- 
tors had followed the same handicraft for 
| several generations. Christopher was the 


first of four children, and seems to have 
absorbed most of the greatness apportioned 
to the family ; for the two brothers and a 
| sister would scarcely have been mentioned 
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in history had it not been for their relation- | like men-of-war, and often had to fight their 


ship to their ‘ big brother.” 


| way from port to port. 


Under the stern 


It is a thousand pities that there are no | discipline of times like these the young 
particular records of his boy-life, to tell how | Columbus grew to manhood and developed 


the embryo mariner and discoverer used to | his genius. 


Once during these years we 


stand onthebank of someneighbouring pond, | catch a momentary glimpse of him as, 
and gaze on the (to him) distant and myste- | under cover of night, he cheats his dis- 


rious shore on the other side ; how he made 


| contented and cowardly crew into striking 


little ships of shingle with a paper sail, and | distance of the enemy ; and again, as he 
sent them off before the wind on voyages of | lashes his vessel to a Venetian galley more 


discovery ; and how, a little later, with a | 
plank fora vessel and a pole for propelling 
power, he cruised around and across said 


powerful than his own, fights till both vessels 
are wrapped in flames, and then jumps into 
the sea and swims a distance of two leagues 


pond in search of undiscovered islands and | to the Portuguese coast. Not long after this 
continents, was shipwrecked on some rocky | last adventure, probably about 1470, Colum- 


promontory, was engulphed in the pitiless | 
deep up to the first button on his waistcoat, 
and wading bravely to shore was dubbed a | 
hero by a crowd of admiring juveniles. | 
The annals are provokingly silent about | 
these things, and we must let imagination | 
and the old proverb “the boy is father to | 
the man” supply them. We are simply | 
told in the records that he evinced a decided | 
liking for the sea at a very early age, and | 
that his father wisely shaped his education 
to fit him for a maritime life. Though much | 
straitened by poverty, he contrived to have 
his son instructed in the ordinary branches, 
Latin, drawing, and design. For a short time, 
also, he maintained him at the University of 
Pavia, where he studied geometry, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, and navigation, as they were 
then taught. Columbus then returned to 
Genoa, and worked with his father for a 
few months at woolcombing. Finding this 
life too tame, as some suppose, but more 
likely inspired by his ever-growing desire 
to search out for himself the mysteries of 
the great deep, he shipped for his first voy- | 
age when he was fourteen years of age. 

We still find the records very incomplete, 
and must therefore pass over a long period 
in the life of the young sailor with a brief | 
notice. It is not difficult, however, to ima- | 
gine the kind of experience through which 
he passed during those years. Seafaring 
life on the Mediterranean and Levant was 
extremely hazardous. The almost legalized | 
piracy of the day, the frequent feuds of the 
Italian States, the independent armadas of | 
rival noblemen, and the roving ships and 
squadrons of private adventurers, made the 
narrow seas to which navigation was then 
confined scenes of lawlessness and blood. 


| the birth. 
| will feel inclined to ask, “ What was the 


| a few sentences. 


| called), and that he could find it. 





Merchant vessels were forced to go armed 


bus arrived at Lisbon, and from that time 


and place there is but little difficulty in 


tracing his career. Soon after his arrival 
he was married to Donna Felipa Munnis 
Perestrelo. As we have no farther notice of 
that lady until her death, we are bound to 
believe that she was a good wife and true. 

It was somewhere about this time, also, 
that the grand thought of his life—the 
thought which placed the son of the humble 


| woolcomber of Genoa among the first of the 


first men of all time—began to struggle to 
The curious student of history 


precise idea with which his mind had be- 


| come pregnant? How was its conception 


brought about ? and, Why did he make it the 


| changeless purpose of his life to test it by 


a voyage of discovery?” And these are 
questions which must needs be answered if 
we are to take the full measure of the man. 
The first question may be disposed of in 
Columbus knew nothing 
and suspected nothing of the existence .of 
the great continent he discovered. His 


| theory claimed that there was a way by the 


west to the Indies (as all Asia was then 
True, 
he believed there might be undiscovered 
land in the Western Atlantic, and, as we 
have seen in his agreement with the Spanish 


| monarchs, took measures to secure a due 
| recompense in the event of his finding 


them ; but the grand hope of his mind was 
to find this western route to the Indies, 
and open to European commerce their 
fabled wealth of spices, and gold, and gems. 

But how was the conception of this idea 
brought about? There was much in the 


necessities of the age to lead some man on 
The known world of that 


to this thought. 
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day was fast becoming too narrow for its | 
population. Let us set a map ofthe world, 
as it is now known, before us, and then re- 
duce it to the proportions it filled when | 
Columbus was a boy. Blot out North and | 
South America, Australia, the whole of | 
Africa except a narrow strip to the north of | 
a curved line drawn from Juba on the east 
to Cape Nam on the west, and the northern, 
north-eastern, and eastern outskirts of Asia. 
The small remainder was the world of 
Columbus and his contemporaries. Cooped 
up in these narrow limits, it is not wonderful 
that men began to look upon the prospec- 
tive increase of population with some con- 
cern. Being Christians, they could not 
resort to the convenient practices of the 
heathen, and feed their overplus of infants to | 
alligators and leave their useless grandparents 
to starve. Being yet in the shadow of the | 
DARK AGES, the more modern, but not less | 
wicked, method of adjusting population to 
territory, however small, was unpractised, if | 
not unknown. There was nothing for it but | 
to find more room somewhere. 
The slow and expensive method of mov- | 
ing merchandise to and from the Indies was | 
another cause which led the advanced men 
of the time to seek an unbroken sea route 
for commerce. Up to this period, inland 
navigation and caravans had been the only | 
means of exchange between the West and 
the East. Little dreaming of “air lines” | 
and “lightning expresses,’ these modest 
men of the fifteenth century felt that an | 
unbroken water-line, free from the annoy- | 
ance of breaking bulk, and safe from Arab 
robbers, would leave nothing to be desired. 
The desire to explore was farther quick- 
ened by the fabulous reports of travellers 
who, in other generations, had penetrated 
far into the eastern parts of Asia. Accord- 
ing to Sir John Maundeville and Marco 
Polo, there was in that part of the world an 
immense empire, ruled by a most remark- 
able potentate called Prester John. That 
country, as reported by these veracious wit- 
nesses, was full of wealth and wonders. Its 
palaces were, many of them, two leagues in 
circumference and heavily plated with gold. 
Gems and pearls were as plentiful as the 
sand in less favoured countries. Costly 
silks and richly-wrought jewellery were there 
produced in such abundance as to supply 
the whole world if the market were only ac- 
cessible. There were giants before whom 


Goliath of Gath would have been a pigmy, 
and pigmies before whom our own Tom 


| Thumb would be a giant. There were lion- 


bodied men and dog-faced women, and 
birds which flew away with elephants in 
their claws, and the ancient progenitor of 
our modern sea-serpent, “so huge of size 
as to kill and eat large stags and to cross 
the ocean.” Ridiculous as these accounts 
appear tous they had been received as true 
in every particular for two centuries before 
Columbus was born ; and in his day their 
effect was to inflame to a fever-heat the 
passion for discovery, and especially for the 
discovery of a route to those lands of gold 
and wonder. But it was from the successes 
of the navigators of the generation next 
preceding his own that Columbus drew 
what was, perhaps, his strongest inspiration. 
Prince Henry of Portugal was the leading 
spirit in these pioneer operations. From a 
careful study of the ancients, he concluded 
not only that it was possible to sail around 
the continent of Africa, but that, at a very 
early period, Hanno had actually done so, 
and that this, therefore, was the way to the 
Indies. Determined that Portugal should 
reap the profit and glory of being first in the 
field, Prince Henry thenceforth devoted 
himself to the task of circumnavigating 
Africa. Under his patronage the study of 
navigation was carried to a degree of per- 
fection never reached before. By a wise 
and liberal encouragement, Portuguese navi- 
gators were pushed down the African coast, 
to Cape Bojador, to the tropics, and to the 
Cape de Verde and Azores Islands. In 
1473, when his work was only well begun, 
Prince Henry died. But what had been 
done was enough to divest the sea of most 
of its terrors. They met no ‘monsters of 
the deep, angry at the invasion of their do- 
mains, and ready to take a terrible vengeance 
on the invaders ;” they saw no “ wandering 
saints and flying islands ;” they found no 
“stagnant seas and fiery skies ;” and by 
their safe return they for ever disproved the 
scientific bugbear that “a vessel sailing 
down the waste of waters could never re- 
turn, because the voyage home would be a 
perpetual journey up a mountain of sea.” 
Precisely at this happy juncture of cir- 
cumstances, when civilization must of neces- 
sity burst its bounds and flow somewhere, 
when an overgrown and rapidly increasing 
commerce between the West and the East 














began to disdain the narrow capacity and | 


tardy movements of its means of transporta- 
tion, when a land of meant 
and wonder inflamed both the cov 

and the curiosity of men with a consuming 
desire to find it, and, when navigators had 
already penetrated a little into the myste- 


‘olasness | 
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| 


| 
| 


ries of the unknown, and returned, not only | 


safe, but enriched with spoil and covered 
with glory, Columbus, the man for whom 
the world was unconsciously waiting, caught 
the infection of the age, and devoted his 
masterful powers to the work of discovery. 


Surely no man was ever more completely | 


fitted to the necessities of his time and work. 
Having, as he says himself, ‘“‘a desire to 
know the secrets of this world,” possessed 
of a vivid imagination and a bold, chivalrous 
heart, to which the romantic hopes and 
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and, most startling of all, on one occasion 
the bodies of two dead men were found 
whose features belonged to wo race of peo- 
ple then known. Reasoning at once from 
the somewhat faulty theories of ancient 
scholars and these more reliable testimonies 
of the sea, our navigator reached the con- 
clusion that there was undiscovered land in 
the western part of the Atlantic, that it was 
fertile, that it was inhabited, and that it was 
accessible. Had he stopped theorizing just 
here, and gone in search of that land with- 
out attempting to first give it ‘a local 
habitation and a name,” Columbus would 


| have spared himself the vexation, not to say 


adventures of the enterprise were alike | 
welcome ; inspired by that indescribable | 
thing called genius to launch out into origi- | 
nal theories ; and, withal, “tempered and | 


guided by a spirit of inductive philosophy 


akin to that of Bacon,” Columbus held his | 


first and highest commission to this great | 


work directly from his Maker. Whether he 
doubted the correctness of Prince Henry’s 
theory that the Indies could be reached by 
sailing around the African continent, or 
only thought this the more roundabout and 
dangerous way, we cannot tell. It is certain 
that he abandoned it for a new and startling 
theory of his own. He would take a 


straight course over the unknown waters of | 


the Atlantic, in a westerly direction, and, 
while new continents and islands might 
possibly lie in his track, he would certainly 
come at last to the eastern coast of the Indies 
and PresterJohn. This theory, that there was 
land to the west of Europe, was_ based, 
partly, on the writings of Aristotle, Seneca, 


and Strabo, who had stoutly maintained that | 


“the ocean surrounds the earth, bathing on 
the east the shores of India, and on the 
west the coasts of Spain and Mauritania, 


so that it is easy to navigate from one to | 


the other on the same parallel.” Corrobo- 


rative evidence was borne to the observing | 


mind of Columbus on the bosom of the sea 
itself. At different times and places men 
had picked up pieces of wood which had 
been curiously carved, but evidently not 
with iron ; they saw reeds not of European 
growth, and the trunks of huge pine trees, 
wafted to their shores by zwester/y winds ; 


disgrace, of the one weak link in his chain 
of reasoning. But he was not so far before 
his age as not to share in the general afflic- 
tion, which was Prester John. There was 
nothing in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath worth discovering but this 
wonderful Khan and his wonderful empire. 
Thus ‘predisposed, and misled by geogra- 
phers as to the size of the earth, which was 
made much too small, and as to the size of 
Asia, which was made as much too large, 
Columbus jumped to the conclusion that the 
unexplored part of the Asiatic continent 


| stretched away to the east until it touched 


the western Atlantic ; and that it was prob- 
ably the first and principal land to be found 
in sailing westward from Europe. This 
mistake, happily, did not interfere with the 
general results of the enterprise. It was, 
however, of sufficient importance to prove, 
if any one raised the question, that Colum- 
bus was human ; that he was not divinely 
inspired, though he fancied that he was ; 
and to send him for the rest of his life on a 
wild-goose chase after Tartary and its mys- 


| terious sovereign among the primitive wilds 





and naked chieftains of the West India Is- 
lands. 

From the time when his theory was finally 
settled Columbus devoted himself, with an en- 
thusiasm and a perseverance rarely equalled, 
to the work of testing its correctness by a 
voyage of discovery. ‘This will serve to call 
up our third question as to his motives in 
the great undertaking. 

Doubtless he loved adventure. And it is 
equally certain, as we have seen in his 
famous articles of agreement, that he set a 
proper value upon “recompense,” in the 
shape of dividends and dignities. But it 
were a huge injustice to one of the most 


6 


unselfish men who ever lived to set these 
down as the principal motives by which he 
was controlled. Let us rather take him at 
his word and believe that a zeal which would 
have done honour to an apostle led him to 
seek new tribes of people, that he might im- 
part to them what he believed to bea pure 
and undefiled religion ; and that he piously 
intended to use the immense money profits 
he expected to reap from the enterprise in 
rebuilding the Holy Sepulchre and in spread- 
ing the Catholic faith to the ends of the 
earth. 

The next great step was to get fairly afloat. 
Lacking both rank and money, he was forced 
to seek a patronage of such wealth and 
power as could give him at once an outfit 
and authority competent to control the ex- 
pedition and to treat with whatever people 
he might discover. Although the struggle 
for such a patronage was long and vexatious, 
it was in the end invaluable to Columbus. 
It proved that he alone believed heartily in 
the existence and accessibility of western 
lands, and that, therefore, to him exclu- 
sively belonged the glory of discovering the 
new world. The Senate of his native city 
seems to have treated the project with 
silent contempt. 


the result was equally discouraging. King 


At the Court of Portugal | 


John II. gave him, at first, a qualified pro- | 
mise of support, but disagreed with his | 


terms. The whole matter was then referred 
to a certain “ circumlocution office,” called 
a “committee of council for geographical 
affairs ;” and, while Columbus was kept 
dancing attendance upon the council andthe 
King in turns, a caravel was secretly fitted 
out and ordered to sail by his plan, and so 
forestall him in whatever discoveries were to 
be made. This piece of bad faith was 
planned by the Bishop of Ceuta, and carried 
into effect by the King of Portugal—a proof, 
by the way, that mitres and crowns some- 
times get on the wrong heads. After a 
fruitless voyage the caravel returned, and 
Columbus, disgusted at the treatment he 
had received, quitted Lisbon for Spain. 
Here seven years of vexatious opposition 
awaited him. Though not indifferent to 
his project, Ferdinand and Isabella were 
so much absorbed by the Moorish wars as 
to put it off until peace should place at 
their disposal the time and money neces- 
sary for so great an undertaking. In the 
mean time a “Junta of Cosmographers ” 


| nand and Isabella. 


| 
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was summoned to consult about the affair, 
and Columbus began to hope. He was 
soon undeceived. These cosmographical 
fossils resented the insult by which this 
adventurer was attempting to overthrow the 
belief of centuries. This upstart idea must 
be worthless, said they, else why had it 
been overlooked by the great navigators of 
the past? King David and St. Paul were 
adduced, together with all the Fathers of 
the Church, to crush the theory that the 
earth is round, and to overthrow the ‘ fool- 
ish idea of the existence of Antipodes ; of 
people who walk opposite to us, with their 
heels upwards and their heads hanging 
down ; where everything is topsy-turvey ; 
where the trees grow with their branches 


| downwards ; and where it rains, hails, and 


snows upwards.” In short, this Junta, com- 
posed of the most scholarly men of Spain, 


| reported to the King and Queen that the 


project was “vain and impossible, and that 
it did not belong to the majesty of such 
great princes to determine anything on such 
weak grounds of information.” Despairing 
of success with men who had so much to 


| unlearn, and wearied with five years of fruit- 


less waiting, Columbus was about to quit 
Spain and invoke help from France or Eng- 
land, when a little circle of friends, who had 
come to believe in his scheme, prevailed 
on him to make a second appeal to Ferdi- 
This effort produced a 
little more faith in the undertaking, and a 
new objection. His terms were pronounced 
too high. “If he succeed,” said his oppo- 
nents, “the recompense he demands is 
altogether too great ; and if he should fail, 


| these magnificent conditions, and the King 


and Queen who granted them in so doubt- 
ful an enterprise, will appear ridiculous.” 
And so the Spanish Court, like a ragman 
driving a sharp bargain for a cast-off gar- 
ment, pressed for a reduction of terms. But 
the court found no two-price merchant, who 
meant to fall from his first asking, in Colum- 
bus. He will be Viceroy and Admiral of 


| all he discovers, and derive a tenth part of 


the profits of commerce with these lands, or 
he will not go. A second time the negotia- 


tions were broken off, and Columbus was 
actually on his way to lay his proposal be- 
fore the throne of France, when he was 
recalled to Santa Fe by a royal messenger. 
We have been present at that third meeting 
After seven years of 


and know the result. 














unexampled perseverance against discoura- 
ging odds, a victory is won with which even 
the lofty ambition of Columbus is satisfied. 
The King and Queen have granted all his | 
requests; and, though now far past the 
middle of life, he is sanguine in the hope 
that he shall yet find the Indies, and by 
means of the wealth and dignity derived | 
from that achievement be able to lead a new | 
crusade and rebuild the Holy Sepulchre. 
We shall pass with more rapid steps 


| 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 





through the fruitage and decay of this rare 
life. We have desired to spend most of 
our time in investigating the qualities of | 
the soil, the peculiarities of the season, and | 
the interesting processes by which the great | 
seed-thought germinated and grew to the 
fruit-bearing period. With the fruit itself | 
nearly everyone is familiar. 

There remains, however, a number of 
events without which our understanding of 
his character would be incomplete. Such 


| ing event of Columbus’s life. 


was thesailing of his first expedition from the | 
Port of Palos, on the 3rd of August, 1492. | 
With an outfit of three small vessels, carry- | 


ing one hundred and twenty men in all, and 


| animation prevails. 


provisions for one year, he pushed out to | 


meet he knew not what of danger from un- | 


known seas, and lands, and people. Scarcely 
more solemn is that last launching, which 
we must all know, into the mysterious re- 
gions of death. No returning voyager had 
ever left a record by which Columbus and 
his men might know what experiences to 
expect on those virgin waters. And one 
can fancy that the women of Palos, as they 
stood upon the shore and watched till the 
white sails vanished in the west, felt that 
lover, and son, and husband would return to 
them no more. But the stout heart of the 
Commander quails not. Though he is 
leaving the known for the unknown, though 
his dangers are great, and magnified by the 
inscrutable mystery which veils them, though 
his outfit is unequal to the undertaking, 
still his heart beats high with triumph ; for 
he is at last afloat to search out for himself 
“the secrets of the world,” and to vindi- 
cate his theory, which for years had been 
made a thing of mockery by the scholars 
and princes of the age. It would be inter- 
esting to trace the progress of our adventu- 
rers over the world of waters, in which they 
were much like very young infants to whom 
everything is new, and wonderful, and 
terrible—but space forbids. Suffice it to say 


| 





that, although Columbus suffered nothing 
from personal fear, he did not escape heavy 
“consequential damages” from the super- 
stitious fears and consequent mutinous dis- 
position of his men. Every falling meteor 
was taken as an omen of evil; plains of 
floating sea-weed covered, in their imagina- 


| tion, rocks on which they were sure to be 


shipwrecked ; while the great distance they 


| were from home seemed to forbid the hope 
| that they should ever be able to return. To 
| such a pitch of terror were the men wrought 


up by these fancies and fears that Columbus 
barely escaped being thrown into the sea ; 
and only succeeded in persuading them 
onward by that controlling force which be- 


| longs to a master mind. 


It is now time to go forward to the crown- 
To see it to 
the best advantage, we will step on board 
the Santa Maria—the flagship of the little 
fleet. It is the hour of sunset, on the 11th 
day of October, just sixty-nine days from the 
time when the expedition sailed from Palos. 
Mutiny has disappeared, and the greatest 
All this day they have 
been sailing past unmistakable signs of land. 
Fresh weeds of river growth, a green fish 
that lives only among rocks, a branch of 
thorn with berries on it, a carved staff, and 
many other things, have appeared in succes- 


| sion to revive their hopes. Notwithstanding 


the intense excitement which has been 
created, the claims of Heaven have not been 
forgotten. The usual vesper hymn has been 
sung, and Columbus has just concluded an 
address to the men which would have done 
credit to a preacher. He has reminded them 
of the goodness of God in bringing them 
safely over an untried ocean by means of 
soft and favouring breezes. He has told 
them that it is probable they will make land 
that very night, and has promised to give 
whoever shall be first to discover it ‘ta doub- 
let of velvet,” in addition to the pension 
promised by the Sovereigns. Universal 
silence reigns. Every eye is strained in search 
of a coast-line. On the top of the cabin 
stands Columbus, sweeping the horizon with 
an eagle glance. From the darkening of the 
evening until ten o’clock that statue-like 
figure stands peering into the obscurity be- 
fore him. Who can measure the tumultuous 
feelings of his breast? The anxieties of a 
lifetime—anxieties commensurate with the 
most daring and stupendous undertaking to 
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which man has ever put his hand, are crowd- 
ed into this ecstatic moment, clamouring for | 
their great reward. That reward shines forth | 
out of the darkness. Prepared as he has 
been by the events of the day, his heart gives 
a great throb as though it would burst, for 
there, directly to the west, he descries a 
light, “as it were the torch in a fisherman’s 
barque, dancing on the waters.” At two 
o’clock the coast-line was in plain sight, and 
the unaccustomed air resounded with the 
thunders of the signal gun. To every man 
in the fleet that gun announced the discovery 
of land ; to the astonished natives it was as | 
the voice of God upon the waters. When | 
the sun was fairly up on the morning of Fri- | 


day, the 12th day of October, a landing was 

effected ; and, after thanksgiving to God for | 
His protecting providence, the imposing | 
ceremony of taking possession was perform. 
ed. With drawn sword and waving banner | 
Columbus declared the island, for such it | 
proved to be, under the lawful dominion of 
their Spanish Majesties by right of discovery, | 
and named it San Salvador in gratitude for 

their salvation from the dangers of the sea. | 
He then caused all present to take the oath | 
of allegiance to him as Admiral and Viceroy, 
representing the persons of the Sovereigns. 

Feeling sure that the Cipango of Marco | 
Polo and the mainland of India were now | 
near at hand, Columbus soon set sail in a | 
southerly direction, in search of them. After | 
a cruise of three months, which resulted in | 
the discovery of a number of new islands and 
in the stranding and destruction of the Ad- | 
miral’s flagship, he resolved to return toSpain | 
and report his successes, Previous to sailing | 
he planted a little colony on the island of | 
Hayti, “having found there such good-will 
and such signs of gold,’”’ With the timbers 
of the ill-fated Santa Maria a fort was built, 
and forty persons were left in charge, among 
whom the ubiquitous Irish and English were | 
represented respectively by William Herries 
and Arthur Lake, 

On the 16th January, 1493, the fleet, now 
reduced to two sail, set out for home. When 
they had been about a month out a terrific 
storm separated them so effectually that they 
saw no more of each other until the conclu- 
sion of the voyage, and reduced the Vina, 
in which Columbus sailed, to such distress 
that, for once, his stout heart failed him, and 
he gave up to die. Determined that the 
tidings of his great discoveries should not 





perish with him, he wrote a short account of 
his voyage on parchment, and enclosed it 
first in wax and then in a strong cask, and 
committed it to the waves. But he was not 
yet to die. He escaped the treacherous 
waters. He also escaped the more treach- 
erous men of Portugal (whither hewasdriven 
by stress of weather), who plotted both his 
imprisonment and assassination, that they 
might now rob him of the finished glory 
whose material they had before attempted to 
steal, On the 15th of March he cast anchor 
in the port of Palos. The Court was at Bar- 
celona, whither Columbus at once repaired, 
and arrived just in time to discover and de- 
feat a new treachery, Alonzo Pinzon, who 
commanded the /Vina’s consort, had made 
the port of Bayonne, and, supposing that 
the Admiral had perished in the storm which 


| separated them, forwarded a letter to their 


Majesties announcing /zs discoveries, and 
proposing to come to Court and give an ac- 
count of them. Washington Irving has at- 
tempted to whitewash this and some other 
perfidies of which Pinzon was guilty, and to 
show that his death, which took place a few 
days after he learned that Columbus had ar- 
rived, was occasioned by the violence of his 


| griefand remorse. But in spite of the amiable 


labours of the generous historian the villain 
and traitor show still in the face of Alonzo 
Pinzon. Ifhe died of a broken heart, we 
can only say that the race of scoundrels 
which flourished in those days differed widely 
from any we have in these. They don’t die 
in that way now. 

Columbus was accorded a grand reception 
at Barcelona; and, with the Royalty and 
Nobility of Spain for an audience, briefly re- 
counted the events of his voyage, and showed 
such curiosities as he had brought with him 
from the new world. The King and Queen, 
excited by what they saw and heard to an 
ecstacy of wonder and gratitude, fell upon 
their knees and gave thanks to God with 
many tears, after which the grand ceremonial 
was closed by the singing of the “Te Deum ” 
by the choristers of the royal chapel. For 
the time, Columbus was rewarded with all 
that Spain had to give unto the man whom 
it delighted to honour. The agreement be 
tween him and the Sovereigns was confirmed, 
the title of “‘ Don ” was prefixed to his name, 
the royal arms of Castile and Leon were em- 
blazoned on his shield, he was served at 
table as a grandee, and on state occasions 
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ABBANDONATA. 





rode beside the King, and “all hail” was | 
said to him. And not Spain alone but the | | 
whole civilized world rang with the praises | 
of his achievement. 

What remains of this man’s life will appear | 
in such painful contrast with the part which | 
has formed our special study that we could | 
wish to take one short, sad look, like a man 
who looks on the mutilated remains of his 
friend, and haste away. 

We have seen Columbus at the zenith of 
his glory. True, he will make three more 
voyages to the new world, and push his dis- 
coveries to the mainland of South America ; 
but that will be as nothing when compared | 
with the first bold venture from the known 
to the unknown. He will never be unde- 
ceived about the lands he has discovered ; | 
but will search to the last among these west- 
ern islands for Prester John and Tartary ; 
yea ! and for the garden of Eden. Hewwill 
not rise so far above the moral altitude of | 
his generation as to see “ the sum of all vil- 
lanies” in human slavery; but will assist to 
bind its chains on the defenceless freemen 
of the west. And if he will sin in this he 
will in turn be more sinned against than any 





| most injured man of his generation. 


| other man of his day. He will receive the 
| vomitings of Spanish society to govern ; his 
| colonies will be torn by seditions and blood- 


| shed ; he will be calumniated at the Spanish 


Court ; he will be superseded and sent home 
in irons ; the good Isabella will die at the 
moment when he most needs a powerful 
friend ; and the false Ferdinand will stain his 
royal escutcheon with the foulest blot it ever 
knew, by neglect and injustice toward such 
a servant as Columbus ; and, at last, in titled 
poverty and debt, he will gather up his feet 
and die, at once the most illustrious and the 
Alas, 
for thee, Columbus! that thou shouldst live, 
after that well-earned day at Barcelona, to 


| see thy glory darken into disgrace under the 


corroding breath of calumny, and to plead 
in vain for justice at the foot of that desecrat- 
ed throne to which thou hadst given a new 
world. 

At Valladolid, on Ascension day; of the 
year 1506, Columbus died, uttering, as his 
last words, “‘ Into thy hands, O Lord! I com- 
mend my spirit.” Let us hope that at the 
termination of this his last and longest voy- 
age he found the Better Paradise. 


ABBANDONATA. 


BY JOHN LESPERANCE, 


MONTREAL. 


Side by side they sat together, 

Speaking low, inaudible words, 

Like the tremulous coo of amorous birds 
Out in the soft white weather. 


His finger was twined in her straw-gold hair, 
His eye looked deep in her large grey eye, 


And his face bent forward rapturously, 


As he won his troth from the fair. 


He won her troth ! 


On the rosy tips 


Of her ringless hand she gazed awhile, 


Then murmured Yes, with a bashful smile, 


And he sealed the troth on her lips. 
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Ah ! then began the perilous game, 
And Oh! the hours passed sweetly on, 


And she saw not his visage weird and wan, 
When the dusk of evening came. 


A shadow fell on his handsome face, 

A cold regret was visible there, 

As, muttering a half-inarticulate prayer, 
He suddenly left the place. 


He went, and thence was heard of no more, 
Till rumour said that, a year from that day, 
He had wedded another far away, 

To whom he was promised before. 


The poor forsaken breathed no plaint, 
But crept into her secret room, 
And, kneeling in the curtained gloom, 
She made the prayer of a Saint. 


She prayed for him who had left her so, 
She prayed for her who had taken her place, 
And she asked for herself the martyr’s grace 
Of patience in her woe. 


And then she put her jewels by, 
She put a mourning garment on, 
And vowed to live like celibate nun, 
In penitence and purity. 


Ah! who shall praise the faithful heart ? 
Forgotten—that could not forget ; 
Unloved—but ever loving yet ; 

The heroine of a godlike part. 


O men, O men, that reap God’s wrath ! 
We play with hearts as we play with cards, 
And cruelly we plant with shards 

The artless maiden’s path. 


Why woo hearts which we may not wed ? 
Why make vows which we cannot keep ?— 
Than that a slighted maid should weep 

a 

I'were better we were dead ! 
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THE HOLY GRAIL. 


BY FESTINA LENTE. 


‘* For good ye are and bad, and like to coins, 
Some true, some light, but every one of you 
Stamped with the image of the King.” 


HE country town of X . 
Truly, its imperfections, its lack of , 
literary and intellectual progress, were owing 
to its isolated position and the severity of | 
the Canadian climate. Winter laid its heavy 
hand of snow around the town and blocked | 
up all the roads, so that there was little 
intercourse with other towns during its long 
months. Summer brought to bear its in- 
tense and scorching heat; it opened the | 
avenues of intercourse with the outer | 
world. The townsfolk fled to the watering | 
places, and journeyedthrough the country to 
find spots cool enough to existin. Autumn 
called them back to their dreary town, and 
winter again saw them settled in it. 

How then was life made endurable to the 
inhabitants? Such a question needs little | 
thought. The sleighing, skating, snow- 
shoeing were intense delights ; and, then, | 
did not everyone know everyone else? Was | 
there not an everlasting fund of amusement | 
in familiar gossip? Were there not flirta- | 
tations, dances, etc. ? | 

Yes, all of these. 

Was it not to Ellen Graham’s credit that, | 
from such a mixed circle of pleasure-loving | 
folks, she had been able to form a “ Literary 
Society ?” 

It was only for ladies, of course ; it met | 
twice a week, and was formed chiefly of | 
girls who had just finished the usual course | 
of education. Most of them had been to | 
Europe, and thus had opportunities for | 
self-culture. Ellen Graham, head and leader | 
of them all, pronounced the Society to be | 
the most perfect thing of the kind possible. 

It was the evening of the meeting of the | 
Literary Society, and it was to be held at | 
Ellen Graham’s house. 

Ellen stood awaiting her guests. She 
surveyed the room with satisfaction, and 











cast a loving look upon the blazing fire in 
the open grate. She was feeling very self- 
satisfied. In her hand she held a manu- 
script book of poems of her own compo- 
sition. On the piano lay, also in manuscript, 
songs and pieces, the effusions of her 
friends. What a success her idea had been! 
Was it not a triumph that her suggestion that 
it was possible to live and breathe in a 
literary atmosphere had been proved most 


| desirable and charming by the girls she had 


persuaded to join her? 

The guests began to arrive. One after 
another came laughing into the room, each 
having some merry story to tell of her 
sleigh-drive over the bad roads. Last of 
all arrived Milly Hughes, a little timid 
creature, whose voice was seldom heard in 
debate, and whose abilities were never 
taxed to supply mental food for the Society. 
She usually sat in her seat and listened ; 


| thought all the poetry very beautiful, and the 


music and singing perfection. 
was accompanied by a stranger. 

‘“‘Mrs. Bealewished to comewith me,” said 
Milly, in her gentle voice, to Ellen, “I 
thought you would allow me to bring 
her.” 

“Tam pleased to see Mrs. Beale,” said 
Ellen, heartily and a little condescendingly; 
but of the latter she was unconscious, the 


To-night she 


|manner having become a second nature 


since her literary successes. 

Mrs. Beale was a middle-aged lady, and 
her presence at first rather shadowed the 
merriment of the girls. Soon, however, all 
forgot the lady, whose face wore such an 
intense expression of rest and strength of 
purpose. They did not notice how her true 
and pure eyes followed theirevery movement; 
saw not the quiet smile, which she could not 
repress, at the strange medley of the even- 
ing’s proceedings. Yet all felt as if some 
new influence had broken in upon their 
usual routine, and, as they talked, tried to 
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be the most -charming and highly cultured | and saw everything I could crowd into one 
year. Then I came back here—flirted, 
danced, and spent money. I am still in 
that stage. My sister Hepsie is going 
| through the school course. What I want to 
know is how much longer this is to con- 
tinue?” 


beings that they could. 

This is a little of what Mrs. Beale was | 
smiling at. 

** Ellen, have you written anything new?” 
from Mercy. 

“Ves, dear; some of my best, I think. 
The idea was suggested to me by the sun 
shining on the snow.” 

“ You must read it,” said Mercy. 

“Yes, presently ; but do not say it is | 
mine until all have criticized it. I think there | 
will be much difference of opinion on the 
subject. I cannot expect all to think as 
deeply as I do myself—-things strike me so | 
deeply ; and I think you always appreciate | 
my thoughts.” 

“That is true,” said Mercy. “ Few peo- 
ple could understand how deep a friendship 
is when founded upon an intellectual basis. 
But were we not to discuss ‘ Art in the pre- 
sent day’?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, rising. She stood by | 
the centre table, her head thrown back, and 
her eyes deep with the weight of responsi- 
bility she felt vested in herself. “ I am go- 
ing to read,” she said, “and you will kindly 
criticize freely when I have finished. After 
that we will discuss ‘Art in the present 
day.’” 

She read the poem. 

“Ts it your own?” chorused the voices 
of the ladies. 

Ellen bent her head. 

“Tt is perfectly lovely,” said Mercy. 

“Let me look at it, Ellen,” said Eva. | 
‘‘ There are one or two things I liked par- 


| 





ticularly.” 
“ Do you understand it?” asked Ellen. 
“Oh, yes!” from all. “It is so deep, 
yet so clear.” 


“Tt makes me feel sad,” said Milly. “I | 
do not like to think our lives are slipping | 


away from us like the snow in the sunshine.” 

“Ithis not what you like—it is the reality,” 
said Julia. ‘‘ What on earth we were created 
for but to give place to others, I have failed 
to find out.” 

“You are the eldest here,” observed 
Milly ; “we all give place to you.” 

** Nonsense, child ; we are all equals here. 
I was thinking of other things. Years ago 
I went to school. In the day we studied, 
in the evenings we talked of the future— 
I must confess—of lovers, and novels, 
and such trash. Then I went to Europe, 


“ Until you marry,” put in Susie. 

““T am in earnest when I say I am not 
now speaking only of myself. There are 
generations still coming on ; will they all do 
as we have done?” 

“Of course,” said Ellen. ‘Come, shall 
we begin our discussion ?” 

Julia sat back in silence ; looking up, she 
happened to catch a gleam from Mrs. 
Beale’s eyes which made the enforced 
silence endurable. She felt the subject had 
not been dropped for all the evening. 

“ You are to begin the discussion, Ellen.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, I was thinking of what 


| effect Millais’ pictures have on Art.” 


“They are too realistic,” said Eva. 

“T saw a lovely picture of his in the 
Royal Academy last June,” said Julia, care 
lessly. 

“The old man and the North-West Pas- 
sage? I remember that one—there was a 
pretty girl in the picture.” 

“No,” said Julia; “it was a little child 
riding on a bundle of fagots ; she had ona 
red hood.” 

“What would be the efet of that picture?” 
put in Ellen. ‘Do keep to the subject, 
ladies.” 

“Well,” said Julia, slowly, “ you might 


| wish you werea little girl again, able to think 


a ride on fagots the greatest pleasure in 
the world.” 

“Only that ?” sighed Ellen. “ No higher 
ideal ?” 

“ It expresses much for me,” said Julia ; 
“we grow up so early here, we are old in 
our thoughts while we ought to be little 
children. I would give all I have to start 
afresh —as real a child as the one I saw in 
the picture.” 

“Ridiculous!” cried Eva. ‘“ We cannot 
help ourselves. I never remember when I 
did not dress and carry on little flirtations.”’ 

‘“‘ And / tell you,” said Julia, “‘ I saw two 


| little English children once, who lived in a 
| country village. They were playing with 


| dolls, though one child was twelve years old, 
| and had been making mud puddles in the 
| back garden.” 
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“They ought to have known better,” said 
Ellen. 

“T think differently,” said Julia. ‘ They 
had on holland pinafores, belted round the 
waist, and their clothes weremade so plainly 
they could hardly take any harm under the 
pinafores. Their cheeks were rosy and 
round, and at tea time they ate thick bread 
and butter with real appetite.” 

“Then Millais can content you,” said 
Ellen, trying to bring back the subject of 
discussion; ‘your highest ideal being to 
be a child and make mud puddles in a back 
garden.” 

“ J would rather be a cultivated woman,” 
said Eva. 

“ This Society is a great boon, I think,” 
said Mercy. 

“Tt does not make us much better than 
we were before,” said a girl who had not 
yet spoken. 

“How so, Maggie?” was Ellen’s quick 
inquiry. 

“‘ The evenings we meet are very well, but 
then there are the days.” 

“ My time is always occupied in literary 
pursuits,” said Ellen, haughtily. 

“ You, Maggie, to say the days are long, 
who are such a great reader!” 

“Yes, I read everything. I have a box 
of books from New York whenever I like— 
father is so good—but then I read them up. 
I seem to know exactly what is coming in 
all of them.” 

“Why do not you write?” said Ellen. 

“Too much trouble! Besides, I do not 
know anything I care enough for to write 
about.” 

** Do fancy work,” said Eva. 

“*Too much trouble !” 

“You have no energy,” said several. 

Maggie became silent again ; then Julia 
said 

“To tell you the truth, Ellen, I think 
it rather absurd for us to discuss Art ; there 
is not one amongst us who knows anything 
about the subject.” 

*“T have seen all the best Art Galleries in 
Europe,” said Ellen. 

* And I—and I,” from others ; and one 
girl added, “I saw so many pictures that I 
really cannot remember one distinctly.” 

“There is no great artist living now,” 
said Julia. “* We can go back to our ques- 
tion if you like. The works of our living 


? 





artists do not cultivate the minds of the 





people, like the works of the old masters, 
which are always placed as studies to young 
artists. There is nothing original——” 

“Oh, Julia! have you seen any of Alma 
Tadema’s pictures ? They are original in the 
extreme.” 

“Holman Hunt is a splendid artist,” 
said Eva, with a long stress on the “ splen- 
did.” “I saw his picture of the ‘Shadow 
of the Cross.’ ” 

“ Well, Eva,” said a girl who was noted 
for quiet good sense, “I must say I do not 
like or approve of such pictures. They are 
sensational, and create a feeling of supersti- 
tion in the minds of the people of average 
brain who crowd to see them. I saw and 
disapproved of the subject and the way it 
was treated.” 

“ Oh! but did you see Doré’s pictures ? ” 
cried Nannie, eagerly. “Iam sure they 
must raise the standard of Art.” 

“T tell you, girls,” said Julia, with quiet 
sarcasm in her tone, “ we are talking non- 
sense. Not one of us knows what real Art 
is. We only know what we like and 
what we dislike, and what we have read 
or heard. Let us stop such a pretence, and 
take up a subject upon which we do know 
something.” 

“It is very hard,” said Ellen, “to keep 
you up to an ideal life, Julia—do try to be 
more poetical.” 

Julia smiled good-humouredly. “I do 
not like pretences,” she said ; “ I can’t pre- 
tend to know what I am ignorant of.” 

“A little poetry in a person makes 
up for a great lack of the practical,” 
continued Ellen. “I do want this meet- 
ing to be artistic and poetical as well as 
literary.” 

** As you like,” said Julia with a yawn. 
“T see that one cannot get out of the com- 
mon groove of souls, even in such a select 
party as this. From childhood to woman- 
hood we have to pretend to be and to like 
what we do not in our hearts approve of. 
Very good. lIamcontent. We will talk 
Art, and promise not to find out how igno- 
rant we are. After all, why should we do 
anything but yawn andsleep ?” She leaned 
back, looking extremely vexed ; but seeing 
Ellen about to proceed with the discussion, 
made another protest. 

“Before you go on,” she said, “ put the 
question to the meeting, what is Art ?” 

“ Will you allowa stranger to intermed- 
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dle?” said a sweet voice from the shadowy 
corner. 
“Do,” chorused the girl voices. 


Mrs. Beale rose and came into the middle | 


of the room. 


“‘T have listened to your discussions, | 


young ladies, and have come to the conclu- 


sion that you will excuse me if I say a few | 


hard things to you to-night.” 


“Say on,” said Julia, with a look of | 


amusement at Ellen’s vexed countenance. 


“« Every one has liberty of free speech at our | 


meetings.” 

“T am going to preach,” she said, smiling, 
‘‘ but not at first in my own words, and my 
text shall be— 


‘©THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL,’” 


She took up a copy of the poem, and be- 
gan with the words— 


‘**For good ye are and bad, and like to coins, 
Some true, some light, but every one of you 
Stamped with the image of the King.’’ 


She read on ; about the pure hearted nun, 
and the white-robed Galahad ; of the condi- 
tions of the Quest ; how none but the pure 
and true of heart could ever succeed in see- 
And then she stopped. 


ing the Vision. 
“Well,” said Julia. ‘‘ We have read that 
often. Why do you read it now?” 
“ «Every one of you stamped with the 
image of the King,’” said Mrs. Beale. 
“ That is the reason. Every one of you capa- 


ble of living to gain some great end ; every | 
one of you capable of making sacrifices of | 
your own personal happiness for that end ; | 
and yet fifteen of you here to-night, and not | 
one of you with a higher purpose at heart | 


than self-amusement, or the flattering of 
each other’s little vanities !” 

“‘ Very good, indeed,” said Julia, approv- 
ingly, “ pray continue.” 

‘‘T think you are very hard on us,” said 


Ellen, flushing with vexation. “ You do not | 
know, cannot imagine, how intellectually | 


behind the times this town was before I 
formed this association.” 


“T speak as I find you—tell me fairly if | 


I am unjust. You have souls, and some of 
you keen intelligence ; yet here you are 


talking art in a school-girl way, instead of | 
cultivating your minds or elevating your | 


tastes by deep study of the subject. What 
do you mean by letting your lives drift away 
from you like this?” 
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| “Blame us as much as you like,” said 
| Julia, “I enjoy nothing more. I make no 
| protest against it, but I will state the ques- 
tion from our point of view—perhaps I ought 
to say mine.” 

“Pray do so,” said Mrs. Beale, smiling. 

“What are we girls to do to be saved? 
No, do not be shocked, I mean no irreve- 
rence. I make no allusion to religion. The 
question put to men is answered for us in 
| this wise, ‘ Let them become wives.’ Very 
good ; I am quite willing they should, but 
| Statistics show that one only out of every 

two girls is married ; therefore that must be 
| put out of the question.” 
| “Goon,” said Mrs. Beale, as Julia stop- 
ped and considered. 

“Men also say, ‘let them attend to 

the household duties; let them make 
pies and fricassees ; let them sweep and 
dust.’ That also I think right and good 
| advice ; but unfortunately we are possessed 
| of a fair share of intellect. For my part, 
it was no effort to me to learn to make 
pies ; the fricassees tried my temper, but 
| were no mental effort to accomplish. The 
| sweeping and dusting I consider merely 
mechanical. You will therefore see that I 
have still a margin of intellect which man 
utterly fails to find work for, even if he will 
| credit its possession. Perhaps he considers 
it is just sufficient to enable a woman to be 
| charming enough to amuse his idle hours, 
| or perhaps to reflect with adoration on his 
perfections.” 

“Julia is always bitter on this theme,” 
said Ellen, with a superior and rather impa- 
tient air. 

“ Understand me,” said Julia, “ I am say- 
| ing nothing against girls being good house- 
| wives. I know that half the happiness of 
| life depends on the good and neat and wise 

offices of a clever housewife. All I contend 
| for is that cooking, sweeping, and dusting 
are not enough for the intellect of a woman ; 
that she has capabilities which are neglected 
| all through life ; and she drifts along until 
she reaches a miserable, scandal-loving, 
slander-loving old age. There, now, I have 
| done for the present,” said Julia, subsiding 
| into her old careless attitude. 
| Thank you, Julia, for letting me see the 
| case from your point of view ; and now, you 
| have asked me a serious question. How 
| are you girls to be saved from a frivolous ex- 
| istence ; how are you to become true wo- 


| 











men ? 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 


Let us call it your quest—and I will | and not to realise quick results. 
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Through 


point out to you the road by which your | all, be true to yourself, be true to your pur- 
difficulties shall be overcome, and the ‘ Holy | pose ; never forgetting that you have in view 


Grail’—the full divine development of 
womanhood—at least appear to your eyes, 
even if it does not become your possession.” 

“In the first place,” continued Mrs. 
Seale, ‘“‘as far as I can understand the case, 
I find you all in the position of ladies who 
have no duty in life, or more serious occu- 
pation than the pursuit of present amuse- 
ment. You are all of you in earnest, and 


conscious of power in yourselves to be and | 


do something better. Oh! you have made 
a great step upwards if you are dissatisfied 
with yourselves. It is needless for me to 
tell you that a woman can easily find her 
own happiness in making those around her 
happy, by leading a purely unselfish life. 
That view of womanhood does not suit 
your needs. Neither could I hold out to 
you a distant view of happiness, as a re- 
ward for present effort. 
want is one object in life for which to 
work, to suffer, and to hope.” 


* Aunt Primrose has got a poodle,” said | 


Maggie, modestly. “It is, I believe, the 


object of her deepest affections, and keenest | 


intellectual power.” 


Every one laughed, and Ellen sneered at | 


Maggie’s expression. 


“Keen intellectual power bestowed on | 


” 


the antics of a poodle ! 
‘She writes stories of his clever tricks,” 
said Maggie, in explanation. 


poodle, poodle, poodle, from morning to 
night.” 


“Well, in thirty years’ time,” said Julia, 


“if things continue as they are, I shall have | 


no mind above a poodle.” 

“Tt must not be so,” said Mrs. Beale, 
earnestly. ‘In the first place as a woman 
you have a noble duty to perform in influ- 
encing for good every human being with 
whom society or work brings you in contact. 
Try, wherever you are, to raise the standard 
of thought and feeling. Form in your mind 
some great purpose, and try to be patient 


and content even though ten, twenty years | 


must elapse before it is accomplished ; yea, 


be content even if you die on the battle- | 


field, for I know it is only the very few who 
live until their highest ideal is accomplished. 
Yes ; you must cultivate a divine patience, 


What you all | 


“T am bored | 
to death when I am visiting my Aunt—it is | 


must expect to fail, to have many drawbacks, | 


| a great and noble aim, that your life is valu- 
able to you only in so far as it is developed 
to its fullest power and usefulness.” 

“You are speaking from experience,” 
said Maggie ; “‘ what purpose have you lived 
for?” 

The question was not asked imperti- 
| nently, but with interest. 
| ©] will tell you my story some other 
evening,” said Mrs. Beale, smiling kindly. 
“ Are you all tired of my speechifying ?” 

“No,” said Julia, “but I think you are 
tiring yourself for nothing. You cannot do 
us any good. We are too old to take up 
with a purpose in life now.” 

“Too old, my dear child!” 
| ‘Too idle, also ; we have not been accus- 
| tomed to work, and do not know how;; I, at 
| least, do not.” 

**'You do not know the best way to work, 
I know,” said Mrs. Beale ; “ only experi- 
ence will teach you that. The zd/eness you 
must fight against. You need self-discipline ; 
| earnest work will do that for you. I am 
speaking to you all now. Some amongst 
| you appear to have talents ; or at least ap- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| preciation of art, music, and poetry. Others, 
| I should judge, possess faculties for mathe- 
matics, languages, and the sciences. Take 
| up the study of some one of these, and de- 
termine to work thoroughly at it. You will 
find in time that one will not satisfy your 
cravings, you will desire more and more 
acquaintance with what is true, good, and 
beautiful. Music! Study the works of the 
grand old masters; try to lose your little 
selves in the wonderful compositions of 
Sebastian Bach. Compose if you like, but 
| at least study the theory and art of compos- 
ing correctly. In the works of Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, and other masters, you will find 
| work for your keenest intelligence and skill. 
I could linger long in telling you the beauti- 
ful things you have yet to know—the exqui- 
| site harmonies, the expression of high and 
noble thoughts which await only the key of 
| industry and zeal to disclose their treasures 
| to you. Think again of painting ; of sculp- 
ture ; of the beautiful world—the skies, the 
seas—that an industrious hand may repro- 
| duce ; of the beautiful truths to be demon- 
| strated from mathematical calculations ; of 


' 





| the wonders of the heavens that the study 
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will expand,” said Julia, with satisfac- 
tion. 

**Or narrow,” put in Mrs. Beale. “The 
narrowing process I am sorry to say is more 
often the accompaniment of age than the 
expanding.” 

“T had forgotten,” said Julia ; “so it is.” 
“Mrs. Somerville was ever so old when 
she began fresh studies,” put in meek little 
Milly. “She did not narrow.” 

‘And why was that?” asked Mrs, Beale. 
“ She worked for a purpose,” said Milly, 
crimsoning with a sudden coinprehension of 
how much that meant. 

There was silence then for a little time. 
Then Mrs. Beale spoke again, and earnestly 
entreated the girls to rouse themselves to 
some purpose—to live aimless, objectless 
lives no longer. Soon it became evident 
| thather words took effect—the girls gathered 
round her, eager for advice, and to detail 


of astronomy opens to you ; of the thoughts 
of master minds to be read in different lan- 
guages ; think of all these things and say if 
there be not ome for which you have some 
inclination to possess knowledge of.” 

“« And how is this to make a true woman 
of me?” said Maggie smiling. “I think it 
might only make a selfish one instead.” 

‘“‘ Explain,” said Mrs. Beale. 

“You would have to value yourself very 
highly before you cared to make yourself 
great in any way.” 

“ And do you not?” asked Mrs. Beale. 
“ Have you no ambition to excel in any- 
thing? Are you content to drift along in 
the aimless, purposeless manner you tell me 
you are now doing ?” 

There was a general laugh at Maggie’s 
expense. Suddenly she said— 

“Seriously, Mrs. Beale, the plans you 



































propose are next to useless among us. I 
just suggest the possibility of marriage. 
Can you fancy any girl, after the studious | 
course you recommend, marrying one of the | 
average men? They would not have two 
ideas in common !”’ 

“Thank you for that assurance,” said | 
Mrs. Beale laughing. “It is just what I 
want you to see. If men find that women 
are so much their superiors, they will have 
to de more. When an ignorant man, who 
has few ideas beyond money-making and 
love of cigars, finds that any and every girl | 
he knows is eager to flirt with him and to 
marry him, without caring at all for his men- 
tal and moral qualities, is it not natural that 
he should remain the ignorant creature he 
is? It is our right, as true women, to raise 
the standard of society, not to accept one 
given by by-gone generations ; to try to 


create or strengthen the love of the Divine | 


wherever we go. That is one of our noblest 
rights ; one that I am proud to say a woman 
can wield if she will.” 

“JT thought you would want us to be 
Sisters of Mercy or nurses in hospitals,” said 
Eva with a yawn. “I am rather pleased 
with your idea of self-culture, and shall think 
of what you have said.” 

“Wait fifteen years,” said Mrs. Beale ; 


“ or rather, work and discipline yourself for | 


fifteen years ; you may then be content to 
accept even such a position as that of nurse, 
as one compatible with culture and true 
womanhood.” 


| of the hour. 


| with a pure and determined soul.” 
* * 


their reasons for believing themselves gifted 
in some one way. But Mrs. Beale wished 
them to think for themselves, and for that 
reason would say no more to them that night. 
But she invited them all to come and see 
her the following evening, when they had 


had sufficient time for reflection. 
* * 


* * * 


All the guests had departed but Mrs. 
Beale and Milly ; and Ellen came forward 
with a disconsolate expression. 

‘What is it?” said Mrs. Beale. 

“I thought I had done so much,” said 
Ellen. “If you knew how unintellectual 


| the people are here you too would say so.” 


“ Yes ! much, my child, for the amusement 
You did well, but your stand- 
ard was too low; you must place it higher 
than mere amusement ; plant it firmly on 
duty, self-control, and work. You will not 
find it fail you then. It will rise higher as 
you approach it if you follow the Quest 


* * * 


A week afterwards Mrs. Beale left the 
town. But her influence remains. There 
are girls at work, who once found that the 
days were too long and wearisome to bear, 
and who feel that they now have a purpose 
in life to work for. Perhaps the purpose is 
nothing very extraordinary, but neverthe- 
less it is a purpose, and to keep true to it 
gives an interest to their lives. Instead of 
a “Literary Society,” Ellen has started a 
“ Students’ Association,” and, the girls 





“Of course, as we grow older our ideas 
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MY OLD YEAR—MY LIVING DEAD. 





meet without pretence of superiority to dis- | adopted as their motto. It reminds them 
cuss or talk over their various studies and | of many things it is good that they should 
A true, pure element has come | think of; its gold and purple letters stand 


into their lives. 
Maggie has made a beautiful illumination 
which is hung in their meeting room and is 





out clearly to the eyes—- 


“ Tue Hoty GRAIL.” 


MY OLD YEAR—MY LIVING DEAD. 


LD my year, my sad Old Year, 
Dead but yesternight, 

Would that I could bury deep— 
Hide far out of sight— 

All the ghosts of all thy days, 
Hide beyond recall ; 

Dig a grave ten fathom deep, 
There to lay them all; 

So they should not follow me 
Everywhere I go ; 

Bury thee, my sad Old Year, 
Down beneath the snow. 


But the Old Year never dies: 
Tread and press it in the ground ; 
Pile and rear a mountain mound ; 

From its grave it still will rise, 

Cold and stern, with piercing eyes, 
Pointing with its wrinkled hand 
Straight to me as, faint, I stand ; 

Till the blood has quit my heart, 
And the marrow in my bones 

Freezes, death-like, through each part, 
At its low, sweet, awful tones. 


“‘ Didst thou deem that thou couldst bury, 
Deep amidst the dust of days, 
All thy year’s dark thoughts and ways ? 
Nought to do but make thee merry, 
Singing carols through the land ; 
Shrouding all thy care and fear 
In gay garments of New Year? 
Didst thou think that thou couldst borrow 
From the bright dress of the morrow 
That should hide thy thoughtful Past ? 
Thought is free, nor canst thou cover, 
E’en with New Year’s jewell’d fold, 
Dread remorse, or dream of lover ; 
Nor canst bind with steel or gold 
Days of joy, or days of sorrow ; 
Surely, will they rise at last— 
Ghosts of Days, with searching eyes ; 
For the Old Year never dies.” 
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THE LAND OF THE MATABELE. 
BY A. CAMPBELL, LONDON. 


INCE the earliest dawn of history, no | the Orange River Free State, and the South 
part of our earth has been so much | African (or Transvaal) Republic, the plateau, 
the subject of geographical speculation and | imperceptibly sloping westward towards the 
doubt and contention as Africa. From | Kalahari Desert, is a rich, rolling prairie 
the time of Herodotus, and in all probability | land, heavily grassed, but absolutely treeless, 
even anterior to his time, the subject has at | except, perhaps, in the deep Kloofs of the 
distant and less distant intervals awakened | weird-like hills (Kopjies) that sentinel the 
the interest of the most civilized communi- | plain, and awaken feelings of strange inter- 
ties of the world. But it has been reserved | estand awe from their grandly suggestiveand 
for this generation to see exploration carried | isolated forms. Over this vast plain im- 
on with a systematic and persevering intel- | mense herds of game roam: the vildebeeste 
ligence, with that practical endeavour which | (gnu), the springbok, the quagga, divers spe- 
is characteristic of the age, and with a cumv- | cies of antelopes. I have stood on an emi- 
lative vigour which is rapidly making us fa- | nence, and all around, as far as the eye 
miliar with the inmost recesses of this mag- | could reach, the space was filled with teem- 
nificent country. | ing myriads. 

That most superb exploit of all time, in| After passing Rustenburg, the most nor- 
the way of travel, when David Livingstone | therly settlement of the Boers, native vil- 
marched from the Cape of Good Hope to | lages, or kraals, are occasionally to be met 
the Portuguese settlements on the West, and | with ; the country assumes a partially wood- 
thence across the Continent to the East | ed character ; and the fierce denizens of the 
Coast, where the great river Zambesi empties | forest, the lion, leopard, hyena, begin to be 
itself into the Indian Ocean, vibrated over | encountered. Along the banks of the Lim- 
Europe and America, and produced a gen- | popo the giraffe, the zebra, the rhinoceros, 
erous spirit of emulation, which since that | and the ostrich are further to be found ; 
period has impelled such men as Spekeand | while on the high trees that shade its banks 
Grant, Baker and Stanley, and many others | swarms of monkeys build their nests, and 
of less note, to follow in the footsteps of the | chatter among the branches, and play wild 
great missionary. | gambols as they dart about from limb to 

It was my fortune in the year 1870 to find | limb; the solemn-visaged baboon paces 
myself in the very heart of the territory of | along in the deep shade; and amid the 
the Matabele, a people inhabiting the south | dense rushes lurks the crocodile. High over- 
borders of the Zambesi, and I have thought | head soars the vulture. Ducks and guinea 
that a brief sketch of the country and of the | fowl and partridges abound ; and many are 
people might be received with some degree | the birds of varied plumage and strange 
of interest by the readers of this Magazine. | form. Here, too, are first seen those big 

The journey from Durban, the port of | earth houses, from ten to fifteen feet high, 
Natal, was performed in waggons, each | which have been raised by the little white 
drawn by from twelve to sixteen oxen. After | ant, whose inveterate enemy, the black ant, 
crossing the Drachensberg mountains, a | often gets entombed alive in his predatory 
chain attaining, in some places, to an eleva- | attacks, the intended victimssurrounding and 
tion of ten thousand feet above the sea level, | piling each a minute particle of viscid earth 
the great plateau of South Africa was | upon the struggling intruder, until he is help- 
reached. This table land, extending from | less, out of sight, and forever buried. 
the Zambesi southward, is of an average al- Three days’ journey from the Limpopo 
titude of from three to four thousand feet. | brought us to the chief town of the Bamang- 
Within the Boer Settlements, severally called | wato, beyond question the largest native 











town in South Africa. The huts composing 
the town, as is usual throughout all these 
parts, are built almost exactly in the form of 
a bee-hive, the circular wall being construct- 
ed of clay, hardened, after erection, by the 
action of fire ; the doorway is a small aper- 
ture through which the entrants require to 
crawl ; the roofs are thatched with grass, the 
thatch protruding considerably over the wall 
so as to form a verandah all around. There 
is not a vestige of design in the construction 
of the town, the huts being scattered about, 
thickly clustered, and forming a perfect maze 
of confusion. The tribe of the Bamangwato 


he and his people being in turn subject to 
the all-powerful Matabele. A fat, inert, 
stolid-looking savage was this Matijene, yet 
cunning withal, who delighted in the prac- 
tice of blackmail, and had to be dealt with 
firmly and fearlessly. 

After a three months’ journey, and after 
travelling a distance of over one thousand 
miles, the country of the Matabele was 
reached. Here had reigned, dying the year 
previously, Moselekatse, the great king, who 
after escaping from Zulu land with a force of 
hardy adventurers, had, in his early days, 
conquered the country now occupied by the 
Boers of the Transvaal, by whom, being 
greatly harassed, he retired to the farther 
north, and swept over the interior like a 
scourge, subduing, after the most unmerciful 
slaughter of the adult males, tribe after tribe, 
until not a tribe was left unconquered from 
the Limpopo to the Zambesi, along even to 
the very borders of the Portuguese Settle- 
ments on the east Coast. 

At that time there was an interregnum in 
the government of the country. For until 


the very time of his death the old warrior | 


continued to hope for the coming of the 
eminent missionary, Moffat, the father-in-law 
of Livingstone, who, on a long previous oc- 
casion, had cured him of a serious illness. 


not die,”’ the old man would keep repeating. 
3ut a more powerful than Moffat came— 
Death—and Moselekatse went the way ofall 
flesh, everything of value that he possessed 
being interred along with him. No succes- 


nation were divided among themselves as to 
who should rule over them. The late king’s 
eldest son, Kuruman, was, no one knew 
where, or whether he was alive or dead, for 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| ed our camp. 
was governed by a chief named Matjene, | 
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having by an act of construed rebellion in- 
curred his father’s displeasure, he had fled 
from the vengeance that must inevitably fol- 
low. And Lopingole, the second son, cau- 
tiously restrained any overt action on the 
part of his numerous supporters, in case 
Kuruman should mayhap reappear. The 
oldest and most trusted chiefs of the late 
King continued to administer the affairs of 
the state. This was the condition of the 
country at the period of my visit. 

In the very centre of Matabele land, nine- 
teen degrees south of the Equator, we pitch- 
It was on the banks of the 
river Inyati, and near to a singular tree, al- 
most unique in, at any rate, the southern 
part of the Continent. Under a cloudless 
sky, from which not a drop of rain had de- 
scended for the previous three months, the 
tree, day after day, poured down an uninter- 
mitting shower of sweet, pellucid water, lit- 
tle rivulets pouring down the trunk, and the 


| ground receiving continuous saturation un 


der the whole circumference of its outspread- 
ing branches. 

Truly a country of wonderfully productive 
capacity, possessing a soil of exceptional 
richness ; where no rain falls for nine months 
in the year; where there is no winter ; and 
where the heat of summer, owing to the 
altitude of the land, is never oppressive; 
and yet a country well watered. The numer- 
ous rivers, which overflow their banks in the 
rainy season, when the rains fall in inter- 


| mittent thunder plumps, continue to retain 


throughout the year part of the bountiful 
supply. For in the beds of these streams 
there is invariably a deep deposit of gravel 
beneath which the water subsides, and, pro- 
tected from evaporation, filters slowly on its 
course, and can readily be procured at all 
times by digging. Far and wide, over the 
whole expanse of the land, excepting in the 
vicinity of the native villages, where neces- 


| sary cultivation preserves the ground clear, 
“ Ah, if my friend Moffat were here, I should 


the open forest extends. The trees are 


| mostly varieties of the thorn species. Among 


these roam the buffalo and the rhinoceros, 


| the giraffe, the zebra, and the elephant, the 


koodo and the eland, with many of the 


| smaller descriptions of antelope—while the 
sor had been named, and the chiefs of the | 


roar of the lion and the howlings of the hyena 


| and jackal fill the night with their discordant 


sounds—noises, a familiarity with which be- 
gets indifference or contempt, as they become 
less and less indicative of danger. The 
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variety of beetles is something astonishing, 
and their variety of hue evokes even greater 
astonishment—glistening and glowing with 
all the lustre of burnished metal, they pre- 
sent every colour to the eye. But to every 
country there is sure to attach some disad- 
vantage or scourge, and the scourge of 
Matabele land is the locust, the ravages of 
which extend in some seasons even as far 
south as the borders of Cape Colony. 


fields from attack, and when an alarmis given 


of an approaching cloud of the pestsevery 
available inhabitant of the villages hastens | 
to the rescue ; piles of brush, prepared be- | 
fore-hand, are set on fire ; the most unearthly | 


shouting and yelling goes on ; an incessant 


beating of calabashes adds to the noise— | 
and should the locust-cloud be driven off, | 


great is the rejoicing that ensues. Never- 
theless, it occasionally happens that fields 
are laid waste and that the crops of maize 
and of millet are lost. But as in all things 
evil there is a modicum of good, so in this 
also, for in such cases vast quantities of 
locusts are collected and preserved for food. 
The inhabitants are a fine race—brave, in 
telligent, and hospitable. 


the negro that is familiar to us on this con- | 
tinent as the Caucasian is from the Mongol- 


ian. Many of them, male and female, are 
eminently handsome, and even the typically 
Greek profile may be observed among them. 
I do not recollect ever having seen on 
woman’s shoulders a head betokening more 
indication of intellectual strength, or gifted 
with a more pleasing expression of counten- 
ance, than that of the wife of the chief Um- 
bego, the daughter of King Moselekatse. 
Neither was her complexion darker than that 
of the average Chinese. From chief and 
chieftain’s wives downwards, the dress, or 
rather the want of dress, is almost uniformly 
the same. The males wear a “ mooche” in 


The | 
natives take every precaution to protect their | 


In their facial | 
characteristics they are as far removed from | 
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front, and in rear a smaller covering, sufficient 


in their estimation for all the purposes of 
decency. The “mooche” bears a strange 
resemblance to the Scottish Highlander’s 
sporran, and is highly suggestive of what 
may have been the pre-historic Highlander’s 
scanty habiliments. The females wear, sur- 
rounding the loins, an ornamental covering 
of bead-work ; and the great ambition of a 
Matabele belle is to load her ancles and her 
arms with, and to hang from her neck, circ- 
lets and quaint designs of curiously-wrought 
and many coloured beads. The chief Um- 
bego improved somewhat upon the national 
costume, for, in addition to the ‘‘ mooche,” 
he wore, though only on important occa- 
sions, a wideawake hat. 

Poor Umbego, fat and jolly and good- 
hearted! I heard of his death when, after 
six months’ stay, I was clearing out of the 
country. Lopingole, having at length acced 
ed to the wishes of his adherents, seized the 


reins of power. The chief called out his re 


tainers in defence of the rights of the absent 
Kuruman. He was defeated ; he and most 


| of his followers being slain in battle. 


But the Matabele, powerful as they un- 
doubtedly are, all-powerful as they suppose 
themselves to be, proud of their superiority 
over the surrounding tribes, have a faint, 
overshadowing belief, amounting almost to a 
distinct perception of the inevitable, that 


| their power must wane and disappear before 


that of the white man. The belief is settling 
down, and becoming a tradition among the 
rising generation, that the English will even- 
tually take their country from them, and will 
become the dominant race over all the length 
and breadth of the land. 

It is a belief that finds a sufficient justifi- 
cation in the past progress of our country- 
men in South Africa, and which, there is lit- 
tle doubt, will find abundant confirmation in 
the evolutions of the future. 
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BY JOHN READ 


BOOK. 


E, MONTREAL. 


**England’s Black Tribunall, set forth in the Triall of K. Charles I. at the Pretended Court of Justice 


at Westminster Hall, Jan. 22. 


Together with His Majesties Speech, immediately before he was murdered 
yn a scaffold erected at Whitehall Gate, Tuesday, Jan. 


30, 1648. Also the severall Dying Speeches of the 


Nobility and Gentry, as were inhumanly put to death for their Loyalty to their Sovereign Lord the King, 


from 1642 to 1658. 

S “England’s Black Tribunall”’ is en- 
A titled to consideration on more ac- 
counts than its age, being a relic of the 
contemporary history of the most momen- 
tous period in England’s progress, a brief 
notice of it may not be without interest to 
the readers of the CANADIAN MoNTHLY. 

The date of its appearance, the year of 
the Restoration, suggests at once that Mr. | 
]. Playford was a wise man in his generation ; 
and, no doubt, his book had many eager 
purchasers. On a blank page of the copy 
before us is a piece of rather venerable 
manuscript, subscribed by a name in cipher 


and the date 1696. It is a recipe for dyeing 


wool. The letters are like German text and 
not difficult to read. ‘“ His hand and pen” 
were probably some Jacobite farmer's. 
There is no saying, however. Books are 
sad wanderers, and take up their abode alike 
with friend and enemy to the opinions 
which they contain. 

Our “ old book” is divided into two parts. 
The first has to do with the trial and exe- 
cution of the King; the second contains 
“‘the Dying Speeches of the Nobility and | 
Gentry,” and bears marks of being an after- 
thought, as, though it is paged in succes- 
sion, its title is somewhat different (apart 
from the absence of the King’s name) from 
that given above, and the publisher’s name 
is omitted. Between these two parts occurs 
an “ Elegie on the sufferings and death of 
K. Charles I.,” which is as bad poetry as 
can be imagined, but is valuable as having 
a reference to the Eikon Basilike, whose 
fabrication has been ascribed to unscrupu- 
lous Bishop Gawden. 

The “ Black Tribunall” must have been 
ransacked by historians, but we have not at 
hand, as we write, the means of ascertain- 





London. Printed for J. Playford, 


1660,” 


ing by what writers it has been made use 
of. 

The account of the King’s trial and exe- 
cution is substantially the same as that 
which is found in Guizot and Hallam. We 
are informed that His Majesty’s last words 
were “taken in shorthand, on the scaffold, 
by three several gentlemen, who were very 
exquisite in that art,” and, certainly, through- 
out the volume there is a note of rude fide- 
lity and an absence of ornament which con- 
trasts very saliently with the sensational 
picturesqueness and bold exaggeration of 
the modern “gentlemen of the press.” “ Nor 
had His Majesty any copy,” we are told, 
“(being surprised and hastened by those 
who attended him on the scaffold) save only 
a few heads on a little scrip of paper, which, 
after his death, the soldiers took from the 
Bishop of London, to whom he gave it: 


| therefore the reader must be content with 


this copy, which was by them upon joint 
comparing of their copies published, some 
few words being altered to make the sense 
perfect.” 

“The Act of the Commons of England, 
assembled in Parliament” for the King’s 
trial, is given in full, with the names “Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, General; Oliver Cromwell, 
Lieutenant-General,” etc., attached to it. 
The description of the Court is very minute. 
‘“* The Lord President (Bradshaw), in a crim- 
son velvet chair, fixed in the midst of the 
Court, placed himself, having a desk with a 
crimson velvet cushion before him.” A 
“crimson velvet chair” was also set for the 
King. The charge was read by “the Clerk 
of the Court, who sate on one side of the 
table covered with a rich Turkey carpet.” 
It is very long and specific. “It is observed 
that the time the charge was reading, the 
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King sat down on his chair, looking some- 
times on the Court, sometimes up to the 
gallery, and having risen again and turned 
about to behold the guards and spectators, 
sat down, looking very sternly, with a coun- 
tenance not at all moved, till these words, 


viz., Charles Stuart to be a tyrant and trat- | 


tor, &c., were read, at which he laughed, as 
he sate, in the face of the Court.” The be- 
haviour of the King throughout is described 
with similar, almost painful, exactness. 


“The silver head of his staff fell off, the | 
which he wondered at, and seeing none to | 
take it up, he stooped for it himself and put | 
itin his pocket.” As he was withdrawn at the | 


end of the unsatisfactory proceedings of the 
first day (Saturday, January 20) he looked 
“‘ with a very austere countenance upon the 
Court without stirring of his hat, and replied 
‘Well, Sir,’ when the Lord President com- 
manded the guard to take him away.” 

“On Jan. 21, being Sunday, the Commis- 
sioners kept a fast at Whitehall: there 
preached Mr. Spigge ; his text was, He that 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed. Next Mr. Foxley ; his text, Judge 
not lest you be judged. Vast was Mr. Peters ; 
his text was, / wll bind their Kings in chains 
and their nobles in fetters of iron.” 

On Monday the trial was resumed. “Upon 
the King’s coming in a shout was made,” 
which was not heard with favour by the 
Court. The King again disputed the au- 
thority of the latter, and it became evident 
that there could be no compromise between 
Commons and King. The arguments on 
both sides are well known. There is nothing 
new in this book in that respect. 





On the | 


27th of January the sentence was pro- | 


nounced that “ the said Charles Stuart, as a 
tyrant, traitor, murtherer and a publique 
enemy, shall be put to death by the sever- 
ing of his head from his body.” The scene 
that ensued, as here detailed, is what would 
be now called sensational. It would seem 
as if the sentence took the King by surprise, 
and that for atime he lost that dignified 
self-command which was habitual to him. 
After the pronouncing of the sentence he 
said :— 

“Will you hear me a word, Sir ?”’ 

President :—“ Sir, you are not to be heard 
after the sentence.” 

King :—“ No, Sir?” 

President :—“ No, Sir, by your favour, 
Sir. Guard, withdraw your prisoner.” 





King :— “ I may speak after the sentence 
—By your favour, Sir, I may speak after 
the sentence—ever. 

By your favour (hold) the sentence, Sir, — 

I say, Sir, I do— 

I am not suffered for to speak. Expect 
what justice other people will have.” 

“ After sentence, the King being hurried 
from their bar (which accounts, no doubt, 


| for the confusion betrayed in those last 


words), as he passed down the stairs, the 
common souldiers, laying aside all reverence 
to sovereigntie, scoffed at him, casting the 
smoak of their stinking tobacco in his face 
(no smell more offensive to him) and fling- 
ing their foul pipes at his feet.” The 
“ Counterblast,” it would seem, was not 
written without effect. The meeting between 
the King and his children is told with touch- 
ing simplicity. The effect on the King of 
the well-known words of the little Duke of 
Gloucester, “I will be torn in pieces first,” 
is quaintly told: “which falling so unex- 
pectedly from one so young, it made the 
King rejoice exceedingly.” 

There is nothing new in the account of 
the execution. The King alludes to Straf- 
ford, saying, “An unjust sentence that I 
suffered for to take effect is punished now 
by an unjust sentence upon me.” He does 
not mention any name, but, in a note, Straf- 
ford is designated as the person referred to. 
The “Remember” uttered after he had 
given his ‘‘ George” to Dr. Juxon is ex- 
plained in another note: “It is thought for 
to give it to the Prince.” 

In a letter written to Prince Charles 
(afterwards Charles II.) from the Isle of 
Wight, dated Nov. 29th, 1648, occur these 
words : “Subjects have learned that victories 
over their princes are but triumphs over 
theinselves, and so will be more unwilling 
to hearken to changes hereafter.” The fol- 
lowing is not bad advice, though given by a 
Stuart to a Stuart: “If God give you suc- 
cess, use it humbly and far from revenge. 
If He restore you to your right upon hard 
conditions, whatever you promise, keep.” 
We know what, in the long run, came to be 
regarded by Englishmen as worse than 
punica fides. 

The words “ This is the head of a traitor,” 
generally claimed for the executioner, are 
not found in this book, in which it is simply 
said that “he held it up and showed it to 
the people.” ‘Which done, it was, with 
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the body, put into a coffin, covered with 
black velvet, for that purpose, and conveyed 
into his lodgings there,” that is, in prison. 
Thence the body was taken to St. James’s, 
“laid there a fortnight to be seen by the 
people,” and thence to Windsor. The Duke 
of Lenox, the Marquis of Hertfert, the Mar- 


quis of Dorchester, and the Earl of Linsey, | 
“having obtained an order from the Parlia- | 


ment for the decent interment of their royal 
master, provided the expense thereof not 
exceeding five hundred pounds,” and hav- 


Prayer Book of the Church of England,” 
““betook themselves to the 


therein, they discover a vault in the mid- 


conjectured, lyeth the body of King 
Henry the Eighth and his beloved wife, 


lead. In this vault—there being room for 
one more—they resolved to inter the body 
of the King, the which was accordingly 
brought to the place, borne by the officers 
of the garrison, the four corners of the vel- 
vet pall borne up by the aforesaid four 
lords, the pious Bishop of London follow- 


ing next and other persons of quality ; the 
body was committed to the earth with sighs 
and tears, especially of the reverend Bishop, 
to be denied to do the last duty and service | 


to his dear and royal master. The velvet 
the body upon the coffin with these words 
set :-— 


“* KING CHARLES, 1648.’ ” 


The second part of ‘‘ England’s Black 
Tribunall” is, perhaps, more interesting 
than the first, as it deals with characters of 
which, with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
general history takes hasty, if any notice. It 
contains “the dying speeches of such 
nobility and gentry as have been put to 
death for their loyalty to their Sovereign, 
King Charles I., together with the names of 
their judges and manner of putting to 
death.” The number of the sufferers is 
twenty-one. Of these, seven—the Earl of 
Strafford, Archbishop Laud, and five others— 
were executed before the King ; the rest, 
among whom were the Earls of Derby, Hol- 





| the happiest of men. 
the lady Jane Seamor, both in coffins of 
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land,and Cambridge, and Lord Arthur Capel, 
after him. It has to be borne in mind 
throughout that the legal year began on 
the 25th of March, not as now (since 
1752) on the rst of January. This sets 
the date of Charles’s death in 1648 instead 
of 1649, as we are accustomed to fix it. 
The spelling is most capricious and per- 
plexing, the same word being often spelled 


| in three different ways in the course of a few 


pages, and there is little regard paid to 


| punctuation. 
ingin vain sought permission “ that the inter- | 
ment should be by the form in the Common | 


What strikes one as very remarkable is 
the extreme cheerfulness with which some 


| of the unfortunate gentlemen met their fate. 
search of a | 
convenient place for the burial of the | 
corpse, the which, after some painstaking | 


Courageous resignation is intelligible, but 
exaltation and fervour of joy, showing itself 
in kissing the block and the axe, are things 


| rather deep for a man whose neck is safe. 


dle of the quire, wherein, as is probably | They are, however, by no means unusual. 


Condemned criminals are often apparently 
Whether their happi- 
ness be real, or whether, by some merciful 


| provision of nature, their minds are numbed 
| with apathy or excited to ecstasy during 
| their awful ordeal, is a question for the 
| psychologist. 


Religion, no doubt, is often 
successful in rousing the penitent to a sense 


| of God’s mercy, and the difference between 


the power of Divine love that would pardon 


| the greatest crime and that which would 
| pardon the most venial fault may be theo- 
| logically infinitesimal ; but we are, neverthe- 


less, inclined to doubt the saintship which 


| has its origin in the cell and its canoniza- 
pall being cast into the vault was laid over | 


tion on the scaffold. 
Whatever were his previous faults or 


| crimes, no martyr ever behaved with more 


dignity on receiving his crown, than the Earl 


| of Strafford on the day of his execution. His 


words (as here reported) seem so honest 
and straightforward that one does not 
willingly pronounce him a hypocrite. His 
reference to the King, in which he prays 
“that he find mercy when he stands most 
in need of it,” if conveyed to Charles, was, 
no doubt, bitterly recalled by him when he 
did stand in need of mercy. Whatever else 
Strafford was, there can be little doubt that 
he was a loyal and faithful servant to his 
fickle and ungrateful master. Among three 
instructions which he left to his son is this, 
“That he should never lay any hand upon 
anything that belonged to the Church,” for 
if he did so, “‘ he wished the curse of God 
might follow him.” The Church of England 
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he calls “the most Apostolical Church on 
earth.” 

The “God save the King” with which 
the executioner shewed his head to the 
people seems to have a sort of prophetic 
irony. 

Immediately following the account of the 
trial and execution of Strafford is a piece of 
execrable rhyming, addressed to the citizens 
of London, and called a “Satyric Elegie,” 
the unfortunate hero being Master Nathaniel 
Tomkins, who was executed July 5th, 1643. 
The two concluding lines may serve as a 
specimen :— 


**From your black doom we'll this conclusion draw, 
You have no gospel, Tomkins had no law. 


Some of those whose last days are here 
described were not the King’s friends, but 
Parliamentarians who suffered for having be- 
trayed their trust. Sir Alexander Carew, 
Baronet, was beheaded for treasonable cor- 
respondence with the enemy; Sir John 
Hotham, for betraying Hull. 

From his position, the most important of 
all the victims was William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His speech on the 
scaffold was half a sermon, beginning in due 
homiletic form with a text. 
the Church of England, he says, “‘ The poor 


churches when storms have driven upon 
them ; but, alas! now it is in a storm itself, 
and God knows whether or how it shall get 
out ; and, which is worse than a storm from 
without, it is become like an oak cleft to 
shivers with wedges made out of its own 
body, and that, in every cleft, prophaneness 
and irreligion is creeping in apace.” 

There are two prayers of his, one long, 
offered after his speech, the other just be- 
fore his execution. In this last he implores 
God to “bless this Kingdom with peace 
and with plenty, with brotherly love and 
with charity, that there may not be this 
effusion of Christian blood amongst them, 
for Christ’s sake, if it be Thy will.” 

The Earls of Cambridge and Holland, and 
Lord Arthur Capel, were all three executed 
on the same day, March gth, 1649. There 
is nothing remarkable in any of their 
speeches. Lord Holland said that he had 
“endeavoured to do those actions that be- 
came an honest man and a good English- 
man and a good Christian,” at the same 


time acknowledging that he was a great sin 
ner. His conversation with his chaplain, 
Mr. Bolton, is long and not without interest. 
The following is an extract from the 
prayer, said on the scaffold, of Colonel John 
Morris, executed August 23rd, 1649 : 
“Welcome, blessed hour, the period of 
my pilgrimage, the term of my bondage, the 
end of my cares, the close of my sins, the 
bound of my travels, the goal of my race, 
the haven of my hopes. I have fought a 
long fight in much weakness, I have finished 
my course, though in great faintness, and the 
crown of my joy is that, through the strength 
of Thy grace, I have both kept the true faith, 


| and have fought for my King’s, the Lord’s 


anointed’s cause, without any wavering, for 
which, and in which I die.” 

One of the most interesting of all these 
sad obituaries is that of James, Earl of 


| Derby, executed at Bolton, October 15th, 


1651, for corresponding with the absent and 
unacknowledged King. He was much be- 


| loved by the common people ; so much so, 


| 


Speaking of | 


that at the hour appointed for his death, the 
scaffold, for lack of workmen, was not ready. 


| “Shall the good Earl of Derby die?” was 


the general pathetic exclamation in the 
streets. “On his way to the scaffold the 


; | people prayed and wept and cried aloud,” 
Church of England, that hath flourished | 


and been a shelter to other neighbouring | 


and while he was delivering his address the 
excitement was so intense that “the soldiers 
fell into a tumult, riding up and down the 


| streets, cutting and slashing the people, 


many being killed and many wounded. His 
Lordship, looking upon this sad spectacle, 
said thus, ‘Gentlemen, it troubles me more 
than my own death, that others are hurt, 
and, I fear, dye for me.’ The panic inter- 
rupted his speech and he could not finish it, 
but the manuscript of it was preserved.” 
“The executioner,” we are told, “ did his 
work at one blow, all the people weeping 
and crying and giving all expressions of 
grief and lamentation.” A piece of paper 
with these lines was thrown into the Earl’s 
coffin :— 


‘* Bounty, wit, courage, all in one lie dead, 
A Stanley’s hand, Vere’s heart and Cecil’s head.” 


Some of the other speeches recorded in 
the “ Black Tribunall”’ are interesting enough 
in their way, but the extracts which we have 
given will convey a general idea of their 
style and matter. Two or three are very 


tedious, and calculated, one would think, 





































tolessen the sympathy, by wearying the | 
patience, of the audience. The brightest | 
and most to the point is that of the “ piously | 
disposed Hugh Grove, of Chisenbury, 
in the parish of Enford and county of 
Wilts, Esq., beheaded the 16th day of May, 
1655, in the Castle at Exon.” The latest 
execution is that of Sir H. Slingsby and of 
“the Reverend Dr. John Hewyt, D.D.,” 
who were beheaded on the same scaffold, 
June 8th, 1658. Both these men suffered 
for anticipating what was so near at hand 
through the sinuous diplomacy of General 
Monk. Among the charges against Dr. 
Hewyt was that of kissing the King’s hand, 
which act of devotion he attempts to dis- 
prove by an aéidz. “His Highness was 
pleased to tell me,” he said, ‘“ that I was 
like a flaming torch in the midst of a sheaf 
of corn ”—words not uncharacteristic of His 
Highness. 

We take leave of this melancholy little 


SLEIGHING SONG. 


SLEIGHING 


O the music of the trees, 
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book with a feeling of thankfulness that 
those bloody days and, we trust, their bitter 
memories, have passed away. Whatever 
blessings of civil liberty they brought, or 
were the means of bringing, are ours, in- 
creased a hundredfold ; and the evils which 
were the dark channels of those blessings 
are not likely to recur. Still we find much 
to imitatein the characters of many who 
figured in them— whether of the chivalry of 
loyalty or the chivalry of freedom. On both 
sides of the great contest there were men 
distinguished by manly earnestness and love 
of truth and right, although circumstances 
may have led them to seek the objects at 
which they aimed by different paths. Happy 
are we in Canada, who have obtained all 
that was best in those objects, as, so to 
speak, a gift from Providence—thrice happy 
if we make a proper use of our lofty privi- 
leges ! 


SONG. 





Borne along the evening breeze, 
To the sleigh-bells’ cheery chime, 
Bringing forth its tuneful time, 
Merry, merry, on we go, 


O’er the crisp and glittering snow. 


No more on briar and tree, 


Bird doth warble joyously. 

List! Though hushed its witching strain, 
Echoes still the sweet refrain— 

Earth, O earth, so glad and fair ! 


Sing, Oh heart! 


Oh ! diamond-dusted hills, 


why dream of care ? 


Oh ! glassy, glistening rills, 


Oh ! ye snowy-bowered glades, 
Oh ! ye laughing forest shades, 
As we swiftly glide along 


Break ye forth in gladsome song. 
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HEINRICH JUNG STILLING, 


TAILOR, SCHOOLMASTER, PROPHET, AND PRIVY COUNCILLOR.* 


BY LOUISA MURRAY, TILSONBURG, ONT. 


WRITER on German life has told us | drawing all believers into the closest fel- 
that Germany’s greatest danger has | lowship. 


always been the great amount of intellectual | 
produce for which it finds no fit or profit- 
able work. This unutilised intellect ex- 
pends itself in spinning subtle webs of 
thought, and tries to give them form and 
substance by embodying them in systems 
of transcendental philosophy and mystical 
theology. “In sucha state of things,” said 
the great Prussian statesman, Stein, “the 
mind acquires an idle and foolish attraction 
for the extraordinary and incomprehensible, 
instead of devoting itself to energetic action.” 
When the new and intoxicating hopes of 
universal freedom, brotherhood, and the 
rights of man, which heralded the great 
French Revolution, sprang into sudden 
being, like the latent seeds in a newly 
broken up piece of ground, this hidden force 
shaped itself into the secret societies of 
Freemasons, Rosicrucians, Illuminati, and a 
hundred other wild developments of the 
struggle between faith and reason, despotism 
and liberty, mingled with chimerical dreams | 
of mastering the secrets of matter, and hold- 
ing intimate intercourse with the spirit world. 
Out of this yeasty chaos the most extraor- 
dinary mental and moral phenomena rose 
to the surface. Religion, especially, as- 
sumed strange phases. Many fanatics be- 
lieved themselves divinely inspired, and 
found enthusiastic disciples. Men proficient 
in all the learning of the universities threw 
it aside as a vain and worthless encum- 


A mountainous district of central Ger- 


| many was the stronghold of this pietistic 


movement, and has been called “ the classic 
ground of sectarianism.” Zinzendorf and 
other zealous religionists had visited it, and 
the writings of Spener, Francke, Madame 
Guyon, and other mystics were eagerly 
read by the people. In this district, in the 
little village of Grund, in 1740, was born 
that strange psychological phenomenon 
Heinrich Jung, “afterwards called Stilling,” 
who was the son of a tailor, and brought up 
to his father’s trade, but who in his old age 
assumed the mantle of the prophet, sat at 
princes’ tables, and beheld an Emperor 
hanging reverently on the words in which 
he revealed his celestial visions. He wrote 
memoirs of his own life, and his Ledensges- 
chichte and Wanderschaft (Life History, 
and Travel) have delighted many readers. 
Goethe having heard from him the story of 
his youth, persuaded him to write it down, 
and helped him in getting it published. 
Count Stolberg sang its praises, and it has 
been extolled by poets differing as widely 
from each other as Schenkendorf and Frei- 
ligratt. In this remarkable book, beautiful 
and romantic scenery, legends, and presenti- 
ments, are curiously blended with the ac- 
tions and feelings of men ; there are powerful 
descriptions of the passions which agitate 


| the heart, controlled by religion ; mountains 


and forests, and the varying aspects of 


brance, and turning peddlers travelled from | nature, have a voice and speak in parables ; 


house to house, offering with their wares the | 
message of salvation. Pious countesses | 
chose for their husbands pious peasants, and 


and all combine simply ‘and naturally to 
produce a striking and fascinating effect. 
Its pictures of religious, rural, and domestic 


Christian faith was held to be a bond of | life have never been surpassed by any im- 


union abolishing all class distinctions, and 


* Taken chiefly from Baur’s Religious Life in 
Germany, Goethe’s Autobiography, and Carlyle’s 
Essays on German Literature. 


aginative writer, and they have the great 
charm of reality. 

The people among whom Siilling’s youth 
was passed were a sturdy race of peasants, 
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miners, smiths, and charcoal burners. They 
were deeply devout, but every one put his 
own interpretations on the Bible and its 
mysteries. These hardy tillers of the soil 
and workers in mines and iron forges be- 
lieved in supernatural visions, presentiments, 
and revelations, and were imbued with the 
visionary speculations of the time. Stilling’s 
grandfather, the patriarch Eberhardt, occu- 
pied himself at his charcoal burning with 
the quadrature of the circle ; and his mater- 
nal grandfather, Pastor Moritz, had been 


dismissed from his office for practising | 


alchemy. His mother, the gentle and sus- 
ceptible Dortchen, from whom he inherited 


many traits of character, died early, and his | 
grandmother, the wife of Eberhardt, then | 


took charge of him. Here he became 
familiar with the life of the charcoal burn- 
ers, and was often alone in the woods and 
among the mountains. 


glades, he made companions and friends 
of birds and trees and flowers, and learned 
to love nature, and to be a close observer 
of all her aspects. The garden behind the 
house, as it sloped up the hill, seemed only 
like a natural extension of the dwelling, and 
when quiet and seclusion were not to be had 
within, and they were in a mournful or 
meditative mood, these singular people 


would wander alone, or with wife or child, | 


over the wooded hills, and fancied they 
heard spirit voices in the sighing of the 
wind, or the song of the nightingale. ‘They 
had a strong family feeling, and took pride 
in looking back to a long line of pious and 
worthy ancestors. Heinrich frequently heard 
these ancestors alluded to, and one day, 
when taking a walk in the wood with his 
grandfather, he began asking him about 
them. Father Eberhardt smiled and said, 
“It would be hard to make out that we 
were descended from any prince, but your 
forefathers were all good and honourable 
people, and there are very few princes who 
can say that. You must consider it the 
greatest honour you could have that your 
grandfather and great grandfather, and their 
fathers, were men who were beloved and 
honoured by every one, although they had 
nothing to rule over but their own house- 
holds. Not one of them ever married dis- 
gracefully, or acted dishonourably towards a 
woman ; not one of them ever coveted what 
did not belong to him, and they all died full 
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| and cried. 
| and said—-‘“‘ Henry, what are you doing? 
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of years and honour.” Heinrich was pleased 
to hear this, and said, “I shall find my 
forefathers in heaven then.” “ Yes,” said 
the grandfather, ‘that you will. In that 
world we shall take a high rank ; mind you 
do not forfeit your privileges. Heinrich, I 
hope you will remember this evening as 
long as you live! Our blessing will rest 
upon you as long as you are good; but if 


| you are godless and despise your parents, 


we shall not recognise you in eternity.” 
The boy never did forget that evening. 
Family ties were always strong with him, 
and he showed their influence at an early 
age in a touching manner. When his grand- 
father died, a son-in-law of the name of 
Simon became master of the house. Not 
being one of the family he did not care for 
old associations, and the oak table over 


| which so many blessings had been spoken 
In the solitude of | 
the hills, and the seclusion of the forest | 


and had witnessed so much hospitality, the 
useful old table, was exchanged for one of 
yellow maple wood full of locked-up drawers. 
The old one was put up in the loft behind 
the chimney, and Henry sometimes went 
up there, lay down upon the ground near it, 
Simon found him there one day 


Henry answered, “I am crying about the 
table.” His uncle laughed. ‘“ What! cry- 
ing about an old oak table!” Henry was 
provoked, and said, “‘ My grandfather made 
that lap to it, and that leg, and that carving 
in the lap ; nobody who loved him would 
like to see it destroyed.” Simon was angry 
and retorted, “It was not large enough for 
me. And besides where was I to put my 
own?” “Uncle,” said the boy, ‘you 
ought not to have put that up here till 
grandmother was dead, and all the rest of us 
were gone away.” In after years when Stil- 
ling was at the height of his fame, he had 
the satisfaction of receiving his father—then 
a venerable and weary old man—into his 
house and caring for him till his death. 

The retired life of his childhood increased 
instead of repressed the desire to obtain 
knowledge and gain influence among men, 
which seemed born with him. Very early 
he excited observation both in his own 
family and others. His grandfather often 
said, “‘ That boy is getting beyond us. He 
will be fledged earlier than any of us were. 
We must pray God to guide him with His 
good Spirit.’ 

At fifteen he gave up tailoring and became 
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schoolmaster. But his own thirst for learn- 
ing often interfered with his teaching. His 
ideas were much too original for a school- 
master in those days, and often led him to 
introduce novel plans which gave offence, 
while his extraordinary passion for reading, 
and other tastes and habits still more pecu- 
liar, often annoyed the people. Admired 
and censured, he went from place to place. 
When he could not get on at school-keeping, 
he took to working at his trade again ; but he 
longed for a freer and more intellectual life. 
Medicine seemed to promise this, and he 
became a medical student at Strasbourg. 
Here, at the public table of a boarding-house, 
he first met Goethe. In his % anderschaft 
he has given a description of the meeting, 
which Carlyle has translated as follows :— 
“ There dined at this table about twenty 
people whom the two comrades (Stilling and 
Herr Troost) saw enter, one after another. 


brow, and fine stature, walked gallantly in. 


He drew Herr Troost’s and Stilling’s eyes | 
on him. Herr Troost said, ‘That must be a 
remarkable man,’ Stilling assented, yet 
thought they might both have much vexa- 
tion from him, as he looked like one of your 
wild fellows. This Stilling inferred from the 


frank style the student had assumed. But 
here he was far mistaken. They found that 
this distinguished individual was named 
Herr Goethe. Troost whispered to Stilling, 
‘ Herr, it were best one sat silent for seven 
days.’ Stilling felt this truth. They sat 
silent, therefore, and no one particularly 
minded them, except that Goethe now and 
then hurled over a look. He sat opposite 
Stilling, and had the government of the table 
without aiming at it. Herr Troost was neat 
and dressed in the fashion ; Stilling likewise 
tolerably so ; he had a dark-brown coat with 
fustian under-garments, but a scratch wig 
remained to him which he wanted to wear 

t; he had put it on and therewith came 
to the table. Nobody took notice of it, ex- 
cept Herr Waldberg, of Vienna. That gen- 
tleman looked at him, and as he had already 
heard that Stilling was greatly taken up 
about religion, he began and asked him 
‘ Whether he thought Adam in Paradise had 
worn a scratch wig?’ All laughed heartily 
except Salzman, Goethe, and Troost ; these 
did not laugh. In Stilling wrath rose 
and burnt, and he answered : ‘ Be ashamed 
of this jest ; such a trivial thing is not worth 





laughing at.’ Goethe struck in, and added : 
‘ Try a man first whether he deserves mock- 
ery. It is devil-like to fall upon an honest- 
hearted person who has injured nobody, 
and make sport of him!’ From that time 
Goethe took up Stilling, visited him, liked 
him, made friendship and brothership with 
him, and strove by all opportunities to do 
him kindness. Pity that so few are ac- 
quainted with this noble man in respect of 
his heart !” 

Goethe, on his part, was, as he tells us in 
his autobiograpay, particularly interested in 
Stilling. ‘In spite of an antiquated dress,” 
says Goethein the “Wahrheit und Dichtung,” 
“his form had something delicate about it, 


| with a certain sturdiness. A wig did not dis- 


figure his significant and pleasing counten- 
ance. His voice was mild, without being 
soft and weak; it became even melodious 


| and powerful as soon as his ardour was rous- 
One, especially, with large eyes, magnificent | 


ed, which was very easily done. 


| The course of this man’s life had been very 


simple, and yet crowded with events and 
with manifold activity. The element of his 


| energy was an indestructible faith in God, 
| and in an assistance flowing immediately 


from Him, which in his eyes manifested it- 
self in an uninterrupted providence, and in 
an unfailing deliverance out of all troubles 
and from every evil. Jung had had many 
such experiences in his life, and they had of- 
ten been repeated of late in Strasbourg, so 
that with the greatest cheerfulness he led a 
life, frugal, indeed, but free from care, and 
devoted himself most earnestly to his studies, 
although he could not reckon on any certain 
subsistence from one quarter to another. 
Among a few persons, who, if 
not exactly like-minded with himself, did not 
declare themselves averse from his mode of 
thought, he was not only talkative, but elo- 
quent ; in particular, he related the history 
of his life in the most delightful manner, and 
knew how to make all the circumstances 
plainly and vividly present to his listeners. 
: But his faith tolerated no doubt, 
his convictions no jest; and it in friendly 
communication he was inexhaustible, every- 
thing came to a standstill when he suffered 
contradiction. I usually helped him through 
on such occasions, for which he repaid me 
with honest affection.” 
Goethe has written much more about Stil- 
ling, all showing the deep impression this 
simple, earnest, trusting child of the woods 
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and mountains had made upon the many- 


sided, sceptical student and susceptible poet. | 


In the midst of the rudest surroundings the 


peasant boy’s deep religious convictions and | 


silent communion with nature and his own 
soul had given him no ordinary culture and 
refinement ; and in spite of his superstitious 
belief in his own inner illumination, and his 
being specially favoured with miraculous 
providences, he had a substratum of common 


sense and sound human affection, which pre- | 
served him from the depths of folly and | 


fanaticism into which so many of the mystics 
and pietists of those days recklessly plunged. 


“A pious soul,” says Carlyle, “who if he | 


did afterwards write books on the nature of 
departed spirits, also restored to sight (by 


his skill in eye-operations) above fwo thou- | 


sand poor, blind persons without fee or re- 
ward, even supporting many of them at the 
hospital at his own expense.” When the 
number of cures he had performed amounted 
to two thousand, he left off keeping account 


: . | 
of them. His operations were not, however, 


as may be supposed, invariably successful, 
and Goethe has described the anguish of 


mind that for a time overwhelmed hin, | 


when one, which the position and reputation 


of the patient made important to many peo- | 


ple, hopelessly failed. Devoutly believing 
that his skill as an oculist was a special and 
miraculous gift, and that God intervened di- 
rectly in everything that happened to him, 
he accepted his failure as a punishment which 
he had merited by some vanity, presumption, 
or other misuse of the wonderful power be- 
stowed upon him; and the well-meant en- 
couragements and consolations of Goethe 
and his other friends could not heal his sen- 
sitive and deeply wounded spirit. It had 
been agreed that he was to receive a thousand 
guilders, whether the operation was success- 
ful or not, and as some debts were at that 
time weighing heavily on him, he was obliged 
to accept the money, but he did it with pain- 
ful remorse and penitence. Many operations 
which he performed in Frankfort at that time 
succeeded, but the one great failure that had 
destroyed so many hopes seemed to cloud 
every success. The incidents of one of these 
fortunate cases, as related by Goethe, read 
like some story from the Bible. A blind old 
Jew beggar, in the extremity of wretched- 
ness, came to Frankfort, where he could 
scarcely get a lodging or the meanest food 
and attendance ; but his tough, oriental na- 
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ture helped him, and he was in raptures to 
find himself perfectly healed, and without 
the least trouble. When asked if the ope- 
ration had hurt him, he said in his hyper- 
bolical manner—“ If I hada million eyes, I 
would let them all be operated upon, one 
after the other, for halfa crown!” In the 
streets, as he walked slowly on through the 
great thoroughfare to the bridge, he praised 
God and the wondrous man whom he had 
sent. Buyers and sellers stepped out of the 
shops, surprised at this pious and eccentric 
enthusiasm expressing itself with such pas- 
sionate fervour before all the world, and all 
were moved to such sympathy, that without 
ever asking it, he was amply furnished for 
his travelling expenses. 

Stilling practised as a surgeon at Elber- 
feld for a time, but afterwards became 
Professor of Political Economy at three 
universities, one after the other. At Mar- 
burg, where he had twelve hundred dollars 
a year, he had climbed to a height of pros- 
perity far beyond his hopes, but his religious 
writings and pietistic tendencies estranged 
his hearers, till, at last, he had but three left. 

In 1799, he published his ‘“ Triumphant 
History of the Christian Religion ; a Popu- 
lar Explanation of the Revelations of St. 
John,” in which his prophetic theories were 
embodied. From early youth the Book of 
Revelations had been his favourite study, 
and he had made a new translation from 
the Greek, with an exposition on the plan of 
Bengel, the Wiirtemberg theologian. Like 
Bengel, he believed that the supreme con- 
flict between the powers of good and evil 
was then going on, and that the fall of 
‘“* Babylon,” the great judgment, and the 
millennium were close at hand. In his first 
interpretation he said that the “ Angel with 
the everlasting Gospel,” in the fourteenth 
chapter of Revelations, signified Luther, and 
the second and third Angels prefigured the 
celebrated mystics, Béhme and Francke. 
Afterwards, as his confidence in his spiritual 
insight increased, he somewhat altered his 
views, and while still allowing that Luther 
was the first Angel, he declared that Bengel 
was thesecond, and the third had not yet been 
made visible—probably believing that this 
honour belonged to himself. For a while 
he hesitated as to what place in the great 
events of the future he was to assign to 
Bonaparte. While the national and patriotic 
party looked upon Napoleon as the veritable 
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Apollyon of the Apocalypse, there were | 
others who regarded him as a political Mes- 
siah, raised to spread God’s kingdom by | 
“the sword of Liberty and the bayonet of | 
Equality.” In Wiirtemberg there was a sect | 
that held him to be Jesus Christ, come | 
down to earth asecond time, and they refused | 
obedience to any other authority ; with- | 
drawing from all religious ordinances and | 
sacraments, calling the clergy of all denomi- | 
nations priests of Baal, and wearing the 
white cockade as their peculiar badge. As 
Stilling refused to say that Napoleon was 
Antichrist, he was at one time accused of | 
being the founder of this sect, but he indig- 
nantly denied having any connection with 
them or their views, though he acknow- | 
ledged that he regarded the great conqueror | 
as a mighty instrument in the hands of | 
God, whose career would eventually tend to | 
the salvation and redemption of the whole | 
world. But it was in the Emperor Alexan- | 
der of Russia that he hoped to find the | 
deliverer of the saints. Naturally, the East 
has always had great attractions for pious 
Christians, and years before Alexander ac- 
cepted the vo/e of an earthly saviour, offered 
to him by Madame de Kriidener and other | 
fanatics, Stilliing had prophesied that a 
great restorer of God’s kingdom would come 
from the cradle of the human race. At that 
time a flood of fanaticism poured over Ger- 
many. Whole communities tried to sell 
their possessions that they might go to the 
feet of the Caucasian mountains, and there 
await the advent of the New Jerusalem. 
Mary Kummer, an ecstatic peasant woman, 
in whose inspirations Madame de Kriidener | 
and other enthusiasts believed, led a band of | 
pilgrims, wearing blue ribbons and carrying 
pilgrims’ staves in their hands. Having re- 
ceived a promise of protection from the | 
Emperor, seven thousand persons took boat 
to go down the Ddnube, but before they 
arrived in Georgia, their number had di- | 
minished by three thousand. The rest fell | 
into disorder and disunion, and the remnant | 
had to be saved from starvation by the | 
charitable helpof a Swiss Missionary Society. | 
Undoubtedly Stilling’s prophecies had | 
done much towards inciting these delirious | 
movements. He had hoped that the Em- | 
peror would set apart a territory in Astra- | 
chan or Georgia, to which the people of God | 
might journey, and make of it a “ Solyma,” 
or land of Peace ; and he was continually 


directing their attention to Asiatic Russia as 
the favoured land in which the Kingdom of 
God would first be made manifest. But as 
soon as his prophetic visions were uttered 
his common sense asserted itself, and he 
never joined in any of the fanatical demon- 
strations his writings had helped to excite, 
or in any way encouraged them. On the 


| contrary, he always declared that the time 


had not yet come. ‘“ Now I earnestly pray 
of you,” he wrote, “not to seek the land of 
refuge till the Lord leads you into it, and 
not to leave your homes till you can stay 
there no longer.” Through all his life he 
showed a singular union of the wildest imagi- 
nations with practical prudence and common 
sense ; but in these contradictions he was 
perfectly sincere and unaffected. 

His writings exercised an immense influ- 
ence among the pietists, millenarians, and 
Moravians ; and a belief in his divine voca- 
tion, as a religious teacher and an inspired 
seer, extended itself in a surprising manner 
among people of the highest rank and posi- 
tion. His “Scenes from the Spirit World,” 
and other visions, were accepted as super- 
natural revelations, and a periodical which 
he conducted, entitled Der Grau Mann 
(“ The Grey-headed Man ”), spread his fame 
through all Germany. Charles Frederic, 
Grand Duke of Baden, made him his privy 
councillor, with a salary, but no duties, ex- 
cept to act as his spiritual adviser, and win 
souls for the Kingdom of Heaven. By the 
Duke’s desire, he took up his residence in 
the Palace at Carlsruhe, and a seat was 
always placed for him at the ducal table. 
His correspondence was entirely devoted to 
the task he had set himself of increasing the 
number of the elect, and he often spent 
nearly a hundred pounds a year in postage. 

In 1806, the famous devotee, Madame 
de Kriidener, the Christian Egeria of the 
Emperor Alexander, called by Stein “ the 
Field Marshaless of the sa/ons,” to whose 
influence the league of the Holy Alliance, 
and the document put forth by the three 
monarchs, whom she compared to the three 
wise kings of the East, was attributed, paid 
the venerable seer a visit. ‘Tell Stilling 
from me,” said one of her votaries, ‘ that I 
beg he will not invoke me as a saint!” 
But Stilling was too much occupied with his 
own inspiration to worship hers. However, 
he explained to her his views on prophecy 
and the millennium, and initiated her into the 
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mysterious relations between the spirit-world 
and the inhabitants of earth. Her future 
course seems to show that she left him with 
the resolve that similar manifestations of 
divine favour should be granted to her. 
Some years later the Emperor Alexander, 
on his return from Paris and London, sum- 
moned Stilling to meet him at Buchsal. A 
private interview was arranged, and as Stil- 
ling was rather deaf, the Emperor seated 
himself close beside him, and took both the 
old man’s hands in his, listening to every 
word he spoke, as if it were the voice of 
God. When they parted Alexander again 
pressed the prophet’s hands, and said, “ We 
two will make an agreement to be faithful 
unto death!” Ever afterwards he spoke of 
Stilling with reverence, took one of his sons 


into the Russian service, and sent him con- | 
siderable presents. 

The life of this singular enthusiast was, on 
the whole, peaceful and happy. He was 
twice married, and his second wife survived 
him. 


Children, grandchildren, and disci- 


| office himself. 





ples surrounded him in his old age, honour- 
ing him as a true father in God, and rever- 
encing him as an inspired seer and teacher 
of divine things. Shortly before his death 
one of his daughters, the child of his first 
wife, begged that when he was in heaven 
he and her mother would pray for her. “I 
must first see what is the custom in the 
other world,” he replied ; “then we will 
pray for you.” 

“T feel an unspeakable peace in my 
soul,” he said to those about his dying bed, 
“which my physical suffering makes it hard 


| for you to understand.” 


At four o’clock in the morning, feeling 
his death approach, he partook of the com- 
munion, with his family, performing the holy 
As the sun beamed brightly 
forth at mid-day, his pure and gentle spirit 
took its flight, leaving so peaceful and digni- 
fied an impress on his features, that to those 
who looked upon them, assurance was 
made doubly sure that he had reached his 
heavenly home. 
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BY SARAH KEPPEL, HAMILTON. 


ESIDE the door, one summer day, 


There sat a maiden, bright and gay, 


And fair, as was the fairy May, 
That decked the fields around her. 


Softly she hummed a blithesome strain, 
And glanced adown the grassy lane, 


Then turned and sewed her seam again, 


With smile and sigh commingled. 


‘“* What are you thinking of, my child ?” 
Her gentle mother said, and smiled ; 


Then stood with anxious glance, yet mild, 


Waiting her daughter’s answer. 


But she looked up with bright surprise, 


And dropped her lovely tell-tale eyes, 





And answered 


“ Nothing, dear mother, nothing.” 
g; , £ 


are such answers wise P— 
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* * * * * * | 


Beside the fire one winter night, 
There sat a maiden sad and white, 
With weary eyes from which the light 


Seemed chased away forever. 


Anon she raised her head to smile, 
With that self-sacrificing guile, 
Which makes a woman laugh the while 


Her very heart is breaking. 


“‘ What ails the girl?” the father said, 
And kindly stroked the shining head ; 
But she with smile whence joy had fled, 


”? 


Answered, “ Dear father, nothing. 


* * * * * * 


A woman with a lonely look, 
Sat reading from a time-worn book, 
But often from its page she took 


ener 


Her calm yet saddened glances. 


“My life is passing by,” she said, 
“The years are fleeting o’er my head, 
With swift and sure though noiseless tread, 
Soon they will all be over. 


“‘ And I shall step from off the stage, 
My hair grown white with work and age, 
But nothing written on life’s page, 
That I had fondly longed for.” 


But when a child with wondering eyes, 
Asked her what grieved her, in surprise, 
She kissed his cheek and low replies 

“‘ Nothing, dear childie, nothing.” 


* * * * * * 


O woman, ’tis your fate for aye 
To hide your heart, seem light and gay, 

And though that heart may break, to say 
Forever, “ It is nothing.” 
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THE PHYSICAL EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


BY GEORGE J. ROMANES, M.A., &C., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Y attention has been directed to a 
I series of articles upon the Prayer 
question which has appeared in the Cana- 
DIAN MontHLy. The first of these articles 
was a well considered and well presented re- 
view of the Burney Essay for 1873. The 
second was a review of an Appendix to that 
Essay, and it also contained some original 
matter from the pen of the reviewer, FI- 
DELIS. The third was a criticism upon the 
second, and was written by Mr. Le Sueur, 
of Ottawa. The fourth and last was a reply 
to this criticism, by Fipezis. In now 
undertaking to deal with Mr. Le Sueur’s 
remarks, so far as they affect me individu- 
ally, I should like to state that I am moved 
to do so, not so much for the sake of de- 
fending myself from misrepresentation, as 
for the sake of placing the Prayer question 
upon what I conceive to be its proper basis, 
—it being improbable that more than a 
very small percentage of those who have 
read Mr. Le Sueur’s article will have like- 
wise read the treatise upon which he passes 
so free a criticism. 
In the opening paragraphs of this article 
the following passage occurs :— 


‘*One view of the question was presented in the 
May number of this Magazine by a writer for whom 
I have the highest respect, and whose om de lume 
of FIpELIs never fails to command attention for 
the articles to which it is prefixed. The article to 
which I now refer is based upon a recent Burney 
Prize Essay, and is devoted to proving that ‘ Prayer 
for Daily Bread’ (‘ Daily Bread’ being taken to stand 
for all temporal blessings generally) is not only in 
strict accordance with the teaching of Scripture, but 
fully justifiable on grounds of reason. The present 
writer has not had the advantage of reading the 
work to which FIDELIS refers ; but, assuming its 
arguments to have been correctly and adequately 
reproduced, it is his purpose to show wherein they 
appear to be defective. No doubt, in the pages of 
FIDELIS, much illustrative matter has been omit- 
ted ; but what has been given must have been 
deemed sufficiently conclusive, and there can there- 
fore be no unfairness in dealing with the argument 
as we find it.” 


In this passage, Mr. Le Sueur frankly as 
serts that he intends the rest of his article 
3 


to be considered as a criticism upon a work 
which he has not read ; and he seeks to jus- 
tify his position by assuming that a friendly 
notice of that work, in giving an epitome of 
some of the arguments employed, has not 
omitted anything further than “much illus- 
trative matter ;” for, as he just previously 
observes, “in a matter of this kind, no one 
can really have anything new to urge.” And 
further, apart from all such considerations, 
Mr. Le Sueur thinks the author he criticizes 
cannot have anything to complain of in the 
unusual course pursued by his critic, seeing 
that “what has been given[by Fipetis] 
must have been deemed sufficiently conclu- 
sive.” Now, it is true that I have no reason 
to complain of the abstract which FI- 
DELIs has given of my treatise upon the 
Prayer question. On the contrary, I may 
take this opportunity of stating that I think 
that abstract, so far as it goes, a very good 
one, But, although I have every reason to 
be satisfied with the review in question, 
when it is considered in relation to the sub- 
ject with which it was written—viz., that of 
conveying a general idea of the nature of 
my work—it appears to me desirable to en- 
ter a protest against a Burney Essay being 
publicly criticized upon the basis of a review 
alone. 

In speaking thus strongly, I do not wish 
it to be thought that I am speaking acri- 
moniously. The attitude of mind shown by 
the writer I am briefly replying to, is an at- 
titude of mind which I can fully appreciate : 
while the breadth of view and the candour 
of tone that pervade his article are qualities 
in a writer which, with the single excep- 
tion of accuracy of thought, I recognise be- 
fore all others as entitled to the highest es- 
teem. But we must always be careful to 
distinguish between the man and his writ- 





ings ; and in the foregoing observations I 
merely wish to enforce the general principle, 
that “the high friori road” is as dangerous 
a one for the critic as for the man of science 
to travel by—especially in cases where the 
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work criticized aims at an academic treat- 
ment of its subject. In the present case, I 
hope to show that Mr. Le Sueur has not 
escaped the casualties which are so liable 
to attend the treacherous way he has chosen. 

First of all, then, my critic is mistaken in 
supposing that the arguments of “ a recent 
Burney Prize Essay have been cor- 
rectly and adequately reproduced ” by Fr- 
DELIS. So faras the article by the last- 
named writer is concerned, no one could 
gather from it even the faintest conception 
of “the argument ” referred to ; seeing that 
this article is not concerned with the “ Bur- 
ney Prize Essay ” at all, but with a totally 


distinct treatise, and one which is avowedly | 


but a supplement to the main argument 
contained in that Essay. Even, therefore, 


if Mr. Le Sueur’s remarks were otherwise | 
| discussion. 


valid, he would be wrong in supposing that 
they have any bearing upon my principal 
line of argument. This principal line of 
argument is “an elaborate exposition” of 
human ignorance, and of the consequent 


futility of all such objections to the Prayer | 


theory of Scripture as are raised on a@ priori 
grounds alone. On the other hand, the 
supplementary Essay which FIDELIs re- 
viewed is merely a detailed examination of 
the numerous arguments which heve been 
adduced by the writers who from time 
to time have assailed the Prayer theory. 
Hence, as most of Mr. Le Sueur’s objections 
are ofan a priori nature, I cannot but re- 
gret that he did not think it worth his while 
to read my Essay before he presented these 
objections in the form of criticisms upon 
the very work in which they had been stated, 
considered, and, in my opinion, refuted. As 
this is the method which he has adopted, 
however, I think that the most effectual 
course for me to pursue in my reply will be 
to quote brief passages, and give references to 
longer ones occurring in the work he criti- 
cizes, in order to show that the various dif- 
ficulties he propounds have already been 
anticipated and discussed. 

It will tend to render my subsequent re- 
marks more effectual if I begin with a few 
words of counter-criticism. iVearly the 
whole of Mr. Le Sueur’s article is pervaded 
by the argumentative error which a large 
part of the first chapter of the book he criti- 
cizes was written to guard against. This 
error is that of confusing the antecedent 
improbability of the theory concerning the 


| 
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physical efficacy of prayer with the antece- 
dent improbability of the theory concerning 
the government of the world by a Personal 
Providence. The two theories, it will be 
observed, are distinct—the latter containing 
the former as a genus contains a species. 
Now, it is quite possible to doubt the speci- 
fic theory without doubting the generic one ; 
—there may be a Personal Providence, who, 
nevertheless, does not see fit to answer 


| human petitions with physical equivalents. 


Hence, the specific theory admits of being 
discussed apart from the generic one; and so 
long as the specific theory is the only one in 
dispute, it is not legitimate for an opponent 
to draw upon any objection to which the 
generic theory may be open, for in this 
way he would digress upon a much wider 
question than the one which is proposed for 
There is nothing new in the 
principle I here apply ; it is one which is 
recognised by all logicians. Some basis of 
assumption every argument must have to 
rest upon ; so that when our object is to 
ascertain the probability of any special pro- 
position, we must always, for the time being, 
assume the truth of some more general pro- 
position, without which the special one 
would have no existence. After this special 
proposition has been fully discussed upon 
this basis of assumption, and so has had its 
precise degree of rational probability upon 
that basis established, we are then, and only 
then, at liberty to widen our circle by dis- 
cussing the probability of the proposition 
which was previously assumed. Of course, 
it is always open to an antagonist to say 
“the improbability of the proposition which 
you assume is so great that I cannot enter- 
tain as worthy of argument the proposition 
which you ask me to discuss, seeing that this 
proposition rests upon the basis of so ques- 
tionable an assumption ;” but this is merely 
to say that, in the opinion of the objector, 
the probability of the hypothesis assumed 
must be settled before he thinks it worth his 
while to discuss the thesis proposed. It 
would still be illegitimate in him to consent 
to discuss the thesis proposed, and then to 
employ arguments against that thesis which 
derive their force only from the bearing 
which they have upon the hypothesis as- 
sumed. This, as in effect I said before, is 
merely the enunciation of a rule to which all 
alike must conform if they wish, I will not 
say to argue logically with others, but to 











think clearly for themselves. 
particular case with which we are concerned, 
it is manifestly illegitimate for a man to say, 
“‘T consent to argue the Prayer question 


upon the assumption that there is a Personal 


Providence,” and then, in the course of his 


argument, to adduce a number of objections | 
to the Prayer theory in particular, which 
only apply to it ¢Arough the application they 
have to the theory of Personal Providence 
If a disbeliever in the Prayer | 
theory is such because he is a disbeliever in 
the theory of Personal Providence, he should 
say so at the outset of his argument, and then 
either refuse altogether to discuss the Prayer 
theory as being antecedently absurd, or else, 
during the course of his argument, be care- 
ful to point out which of his objections apply 
specifically to the Prayer theory, and which | 
generically to the theory of Personal Provi- 
I cannot occupy further space just 


in general. 


dence. 
now with rendering this important distinction 
more clear, and so must refer any one who 


wishes to understand it better to the part 


of the Burney Essay already referred to. 


Throughout this article, however, I shall | 
consider it as fully established, that all ob- 


jections urged against the doctrine concern- 


ing the physical efficacy of Prayer are ille- | 


gitimate, in so far as they derive their force 
from the bearing which they have upon the 
more general doctrine concerning the govern- 
ment of the world by a Personal Providence. 

We may now consider Mr. Le Sueur’s 
objections sevtatim. The first of these ob- 
jections refers to the doctrine of foreordina- 
tion. FipELis and myself, in common 
with many other writers upon the Prayer 
question, maintain that this doctrine supplies 
us with a conceivable solution of all possible 
objections which can be urged against the 
Prayer theory, so far as natural law is con- 
cerned—it being “quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the two spheres of this spiritual 
and physical government have been adjusted 
to each other.” Regarding this view, Mr. 
Le Sueur observes that “‘it is offered as a 
means of escape from the fatalism involved 
in the opinion that physical occurrences are 
governed exclusively by physical antece- 
dents, and that it is consequently futile and 
irrational to hope that the natural course of 
events can be in any way affected by 
Prayer. We do not, however, require to 


examine it very closely in order to find that 
the doctrine recommended to us is itself 
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nothing more nor less than fatalism enlarged 
soas to include all the operations of the 
human spirit, as well as the phenomena of 
nature.” Now, the only objection I have to 
make against the term “ enlarged fatalism,” 
here proposed, is that its proposer seeks to 
disparage a theory merely by giving ita bad 
name. ‘There is really no argument in the 
above quoted passage, or in the two columns 
that follow it—there is merely a change in 
the ¢erminology which is usually applied to 
the theory under consideration. I for 
one can see no speculative reason why we 
should not speak of the theory of foreordi- 
nation as a theory of “enlarged fatalism,” 
so long as we carefully bear in mind that the 
enlargement is suchas to supply us with some 
of the most important conditions to our be- 
lief in a Personal Providence. I should not 
| object even to calling that Personal Provi- 
| dence itself “Fate,” if only at the same time 
| I give it to beclearly understood that by Fate 
I mean all that I mean by God. 

And here we perceive the first example of 
the unfair mode of argument already alluded 
to. Any difficulty which the doctrine of 
foreordination raises against the Theistic 
theory in general, is here applied to the case 
of the Prayer theory in particular. Yet it is 
evident that any speculative difficulties which 
attend the doctrine of foreordination have 





no further bearing upon the Prayer theory 
than they have upon any other one of the 
countless theories which presuppose thetruth 
of Theism. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell upon this 
point, so I shall proceed to another. Mr. 
Le Sueur seems to think that there is a pro- 
found difference between the belief of the 
ancient Jew in a God who “‘repented Him’” 
upon being petitioned, and the belief of 
the modern Christian in a God who ‘“de- 
cided from all eternity whether to grant the 
desire or not.” A very little thought, how- 
ever, will render it obvious that this difter- 
ence, so often vaunted by so many writers, 
is really very superficial. ‘If all things 
were pre-arranged, it matters not whether 
we regard any one of their number as a 
mediate or an immediate act of the Deity. 
‘The only difference between the man of 
common sense and the studious, is concern- 
ing the time when the disposition is made, 
which one thinks a few days or a few minutes, 
another many ages, ago; the one frequent 
and occasional, the other rare and universal : 
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but both acknowledge that nothing ever 
happens without the permission of one Al- 
mighty and Ever-vigilant Governor.’ ”* 
Hence the distinction in question ‘is only 
a piece of transcendentalism, and even in a 
transcendental sense it is easy to see that 
the two opinions merely refer to obverse 
aspects of the same truth.”t 

But transcendentalism apart, 


Mr. Le 


Sueur is of opinion that the practical effect | 


of a realizing belief in foreordination would | so: 
require to be that of stifling the voice of | contradiction in terms. 


prayer. “A man may plead. hopefully with | 


} 
| 


impossible to refute, so long as we adhere 
to the Theistic hypothesis—which of course 
alone affords a possible basis for our pre- 
sent discussion. ‘ Magna dii curant, parva 
negligunt, is a maxim philosophically ab- 
surd, if by ‘curant’ is meant foreordina- 
tion. ‘Those who suppose that there is a 
general, but that there cannot be a particular, 
providence, are limiting God by ideas de- 
rived from human weakness.’ But not only 
they are of necessity propounding a 
All events must be 


known to the Deity by foreknowledge ; 


a God who ‘repents Him,’ and it is not too otherwise He would not be omniscient, and 
much to say, that all who do plead earnestly | | if He were not omniscient, His government 


for specific blessings, not of a spiritual kind, | 
think of God—whether they admit it to 
themselves or not—not as unchangeable, 
but as subject to change ; in other words, 
they revert momentarily to the anthropo- 


} 
| 
| 
j 
{ 


morphism of primitive times. To make such | 
a one realize the theory of FIDELIs, that | 


God’s purpose in the matter was taken in 


alterable, would, it is greatly to be feared, 
give a serious check to his devotions.” 
Here again, I venture to say that a few 
moments’ thought might have prevented the 
penning of these sentences. If a man 


tion, he ought to “ realize” that the theory 
includes his own actions and desires in com- 


could not be universal. If anything has 
been foreordained, all things must have been 
foreordained ; otherwise those which had 
not been foreordained would not be in- 
cluded within the Divine government.”* I 
have adduced this quotation to fortify what 
I have already said, viz., that even if my 


| critic’s objections are valid as against The- 
the very beginning of things, and is now un- | 


ism, he has no argumentative right to ad- 


| duce them in a discussion which is con- 
| cerned only with the Prayer question. Fur- 
| ther, this quotation shows, perhaps even 


| more conclusively than before, 


that what 


| my critic calls the theory of “ enlarged fatal- 
understands what he means by foreordina- | 


| theory of philosophical 
| when he asks, 


mon with every other event in the universe. | 


Where then is the difficulty ? ‘*‘ God works 
out His plans not merely in us but by us, 
and we may dare to say that that which is 
to us a free self-determination, may not be 
other than a foreseen element of His work.’ 


‘Prayer, too, is only a foreseen action of | 


man, which, together with its results, is em- 


braced in the eternal predestination of | “ 


God.’ ‘The fixed laws of nature might 
in all eternity have been adapted to our 
foreseen petition or neglect of petition.’ 


pass and notwithstanding prayed for them, 
because He knew that the necessary means 


to effect them were His prayers.’ ”t 


I have quoted enough to show that belief | 


in the doctrine of foreordination need tend 
to paralyze neither prayer nor effort. “ This 
argument then [from foreordination] it seems 


* Burney Essay, p. 140, 

+Ib. Appendix, p. 215. 

+t Liddon, Pusey, and Hooker, quoted in Burney 
Essay. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| answer, that “ Fate” 


| fore in his prayers, 
‘Some things Christ knew should come to | 


is neither more nor less than the 
Theism ; so that 
“but bring in the super- 
natural element of predestination, and take 
away the hope of being able to alter the 
Divine determination xow, and might you 
not as well enthrone Fate at once?” I 
is here the synonym of 
Deity ; that every Theist believes in the 
“enthronement” of such a “ Fate ;” that 
notwithstanding this belief, however, his 
enlargement ” of the fatalistic theory is so 
great, that it practically envelopes, or in- 
cludes, the theory of freedom ; that there- 
as in his efforts, his 
theory of fatalism practically leaves him his 
liberty of action ; and that he scorns as irra- 
tional the idea of an Aternai Mind being 
limited by any of our human distinctions 
between “ zow” and its correlatives. 

Mr. Le Sueur next asks: “Admitting for 


ism ” 


| argument’s sake that this theory does enable 


us to conceive how efficacy may attach to 
prayer for physical effects, the question still 
remains: Has it, as a matter of fact, any effi- 


* Burney Essay, p. 139. 











cacy?” The argument contained in this 
question is then to some extent elaborated. 
It has been much more effectively presented, 
however, by Mr. Galton ; for this gentleman 
went to the trouble of collecting a large 


number of statistics, with the view of ascer- | 


taining, in astrictly scientific manner, whether 
the element of prayer had any appreciable 
influence in determining physical sequences ; 
and all his statistics agreed in yielding nega- 
tive results. 
the cogency of this @ posteriori argument 


in the preface of the Burney Essay to Mr. 
Galton’s article, as “an article which, in my 
opinion, is of greater argumentative worth 
than all the rest of the literature upon the 
same side put together;” and again, on 
page 253, “It is refreshing to turn from the 
loose reasoning and rhetorical dogmatism 
of these reverend gentlemen, to the strictly 
logical and strongly convincing argument of 
Mr. Galton, conveyed as it is in a style at 
once clear, concise, and impartial. 

There is no use blinking the fact that this 
inductive argument is one of very great 
weight,” &c. As the present article, how- 
ever, has a number of points to touch upon 
lam precluded from transcribing “ the only 


. . . ! 
considerations which, so far as I can see, may 
argu- | 


fairly be opposed to Mr. Galton’s 
ments ;” but I may observe that the con- 
clusion which they appear to establish is, 

‘that while Mr. Galton’s enquiries may 
properly be taken as confirmatory of the 
opinions held by those who already disbe- 
lieve in the existence and action of a Special 
Providence, these enquiries have little or no 
logical bearing upon the opinions held by 
those who already believe in the existence 
and action of such a Providence;” and I 
may further observe that even in the opinion 
of Mr. Galton himself—with whom I have 


had private correspondence and conversa- | 
tions upon the subject—the considerations | 


I have adduced appear to exert an important 
mitigating influence upon the severity of his 
arguments. 

The objections which follow are scarcely 
worth considering. However, I shall briefly 
dispose of them in their order. 

“Tt seems an abuse of language to speak 
of spiritual blessings constituting an answer 
to prayer for specific temporal good.” This 
is merely a quibble, and even as such its 
validity is questionable. The distinction 
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That I am not insensible to | 
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between “letter” and “spirit ” is not theo- 
logical only, and even in matters of every- 
day life a suppliant does not deem some 
| egu:valent less of an answer to his request 
| than would be the specific thing requested. 
Much less, therefore, should he think this 
| when the Being whom he supplicates is the 
| Omniscient; but more of this hereafter.* 

Next we hear, “It ill serves the object 
| Fipe.is has in view (viz., the strengthen- 
ing of the general belief in the efficacy of 


, | prayer for phy sical effects), to fall back upon 
may be gathered from the following allusion | 


the position, which no one cares to attack, 
that prayer may be productive of spiritual 
good.” From this passage I infer that its 
| author has not thought of “an apparently 
awkward doctrinal difficulty which writers 
upon the other side have, without exception, 
| draughted into their service;”+ for had 
he done so, he could scarcely have objected 
to the observations of FIDELIS regarding 
this matter on the score of their being 
| superfluous. 





| how can men reap spiritual benefits when 
their hearts are set only on temporal good, 
| it seems enough to answer that the frame of 





, | mind which is conducive to genuine prayer 


| for “‘ temporal advantage” 
patible with “ aspirations towards spiritual 
good.” On the contrary, I should think 
that any believer in the efficacy of prayer, 
| either for temporal or for spiritual good, 
| would feel that in neither case can genuine 
Prayer be offered, except in the spirit which 
my critic seems to think a typically un- 
prayerful one—viz., that of “ trusting our- 
selves entirely in his hands, while using all 
| proper means for the realization of our 
| wishes,” ‘‘ of which means,” in the words of ° 
FIDELIS, “ we believe prayer to be one.” 
It is next stated, incidentally, that “the 
author of the Burney Prize Essay believes in 
the ‘ physical efficacy of prayer.’”’ I donot 
| know of any passage, either in my own 
writings or in any of the reviews of them 
which I have seen, that warrants such a 
statement. It is a well understood principle 
of University competitive writing, that any 
| one may compete who thinks it worth his 
while to do so upon a given platform of 
| opinion ; for the only object of the Univer- 


is not incom- 


* See Burney Essay, p. 192, for a full discussion 


of the “ doctrine of equivalents.” 
190, et seg. 





+ See Burney Essay, p. 
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sity in offering a prize being to elicit the best 
disquisition it can upon the subject it de- 
sires to have argued, the University is in no 


the competitors. Nothing, therefore, can 
be inferred as to the state of my opinions 
from the mere fact of my having competed 
for a Burney Essay ; for even had I been a 
total disbeliever in Christianity, there would 
have been nothing dishonourable in my 
entering the competition. Under such cir- 
cumstances, however, I should not have 
competed, because I should have considered 
that a prize would be no compensation for 
so sheer a waste of time and energy. But 
in the thesis upon which I wrote, the only 
basis of assumption was that concerning the 
truth of Christianity; and although ten years 
of labour have not proved sufficient for me,in 
these days of biblical criticism, to decide for 
myself the question as to the validity of that 
assumption, still I knew that therewere thou- 
sands of persons who entertained no doubt 
concerning this larger question, who were, 
notwithstanding, “painfully perplexed” con- 
cerning the smaller one upon which I wrote. 
Under these circumstances I felt, and stated, 
“that in the present instance, only if I dis- 
believed in the Christian system as a whole, 
should I feel that time was ill-spent in refut- 
ing erroneous arguments against one of its 
leading doctrines.” ‘This much of personal 
explanation I feel in common honesty to be 
necessitated by the remark of my critic 
above quoted. It is incorrect to say that I 
“ believe in the physical efficacy of prayer.” 
I do not know whether to believe in such 
efficacy or not, the position I occupy 
with regard to the subject being simply that 
of a critic upon erroneous arguments on 
either side—a critic, I believe, all the more 
competent and impartial because having my 
judgment as yet suspended reg sarding the 
more ultimate question upon w hich the 
proximate one so largely depends. 

But to proceed with the objections. 
“When people pray for the sick, what else 
do they want than this : that the case may not 
be left to the ordinary laws of nature?” \ do 
not think that if Mr. Le Sueur had read the 
work he thus criticizes, it would have been 
possible for him candidly to have made this 
remark. It is utterly impossible for me, how- 
ever, to reproduce its refutation here, as | 
have found it necessary to devote four-fifths 
of the entire essay to its discussion. 
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| ture as inspired. 
wise concerned with the private opinions of | 
| for miracles and prayers for ordinary physi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MONTHALY. 


The next point raised is an important one 
for those who accept the teaching of Scrip- 
It is that Scripture no- 
where draws any distinction between prayers 


cal results, while those who believe in the 
physical efficacy of prayer are compelled to 
draw some such distinction. Now I recog- 
nise this difficulty as perfectly valid, and I] 
am only sorry that I have not space to 
discuss it as fully it deserves. To 
economize the space I have, I shall relegate 
to a foot-note a few of the passages in the 
essay which treat of this subject.* 


as 


Is the difficulty insuperable? Is it 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
relied on is very much 


*** But now, 
even serious ? 
ment, that the identification 
clearer than it really is ; and further, that we can see 
no reason why miracles should have ceased : even in 
the presence of these suppositions it would surely 
still be an extravagant inference, that because mira- 
cles have ceased, therefore answers to prayer have 
likewise ceased. "It would be an extrav: igaut infer- 
ence because unconditionally founded on a gratui- 
tous hypothesis—to wit, that answers to prayer have 
no object to serve apart from some connection with 
miracles. But not only do we assume that 
‘the Hearer of Prayer ‘attend unto our 
cry :’ we also assume that in no case does He see 
fit to improve the moral nature of man through phy- 
sical agency. We assume that all the numerous in- 
stances recorded in Scripture of Faith strengthened, 
Hope sustained, T hanks; giving occasioned * Rejoic- 
ing in Spirit’ increased, and Praise evoked, in 
virtue of the perceived influence of God in Nature, 
so many misconceptions worse than delusions. 
. And we assume all this, not only without 
any shadow of warrant from the teaching of Christ, 
but, as we have seen, against His express declara- 
tion, 
‘** Tothis must be added that, on the one hand, we 
can see a perfectly satisfactory reason why miracles 
should have ceased—the Christian system no longer 
requiring their support—while, on the other, we can 
see no corresponding reason why answers to prayer 
should have ceased. True it is that Scripture no- 
where expressly predicts the cessation of miracles ; 
but before this fact can be raised to a presumption 
against the validity of prayer, it must be shown that 
we should antecedently expect such a prediction, if 
a prayer is of any validity apart from the function of 
miracle. How this can be shown, however, it is 
hard to see. Scripture nowhere warrants the infer- 
ence that the validity of prayer depends upon the 
function of a miracle—on the contrary, the warrant 
is, as we have seen, altogether the other way, If, 
then, such validity exists apart from such function, 
we can have no reason to expect that ov this account 
the cessation of miracles should have been predicted, 
fhe inference which, it is said, we should expect 
Scripture to rectify if erroneous, an inference 
which is really drawn, not from Scripture, but from 
science ; as we may readily perceive by asking the 
simple question :—Even if Scripture had predicted 
the cessation of miracles, will any one undertake to 


does not 


are 


Is 
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The objections which follow, upon prayers 
for the sick (p. 151), have been so well met 
by FIpELis (p. 232), that it seems unneces- 
sary for me to add anything further than the 
remark that, even were the objections valid 
as against the Theistic theory in general, 
they would not be so as against the Prayer 
theory in particular. 

I am next told that I “narrow things 
down to a very fine point,” when I maintain 
that upon Christian principles the only legi- 


timate region for petition is the “ region of | 
uncertainty ;” and, to prove that I do so, my | 
critic advances an argument which was ori- | 
ginally propounded by Sir Henry Thomp- | 
* This | 
writer ironically divides ‘the realm’ ‘of the | 
natural and invariable order’ from that of | 
| of his wishes; but in either case there is 
| no petitioning of God to do what is best, as 


son in the Contemporary Review. 


‘the providential,’ and adds, ‘Thus it is 
that [with the growth of knowledge] class 


I. grows larger day by day, while class II. | 


diminishes in like proportion. Where shall 
this progress stop?’”* In replying to this 
objection I must here content myself with 


observing merely that, although I fully agree | 


with Mr. Le Sueur that ‘ it is almost impos- 
sible not to believe that some law of periodi- 
city will be discovered before long,” I have 
not so much faith as he appears to have in 


the extreme accuracy which the science of 
Meteorology is destined to arrive at in the 


future. Even in view of the prodigious ad- 
vances which all the sciences have made in 
recent years, Iam unable to perceive that 
the legitimate domain of rational petition has 
been seriously encroached upon. Doubt- 
less these advances have greatly increased 
our knowledge of other means of obiaining 
physical benefits, but it does not therefore 
follow that they have diminished the utility 
of prayer.t 

Next it is objected that 1 “use language 


say that this fact would materially have altered the 
case ? 
‘* Now, it issimply childish to assert that this ob- 


vious distinction between the function of a miracle | 


and the efficacy of prayer is ‘a subtly-devised loop- 


hole of escape from an unpleasant conclusion.’ Such |} 


subtlety as there is resides with those who would 
so amalgamate answers to prayer with miracles as 
to deduce the cessation of the former from that of 
the latter.”—Burney Essay, pp. 185-7. Compare 
also, pp. 179-182. 

* Burney Essay, chap. iv., s. 3, which with chap. 


vi. s. 12, compare for a fuller refutation than can 
be given above. 


+ Compare Burney Essay, Appendix, p. 255, 


| blessings.” 
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in a most unnatural way,” when I assert that 


the clashing of interests of petitioners creates 
“no difficulty, for each prays that what 


| upon the whole is best may be that which 


his prayers shall effect.” The charge against 
me is sustained by the reflection that ‘ no- 
body approaches God witha reguest that He 
will do what is best. Such a request would 
be simply irrational ; and, if made with re- 


| flection upon its import, would imply a very 


low view of the Divine Being.” ‘The charge 
thus expressed is a serious one, so I can 
offer no apology for occupying space enough 
to render it quite clear upon which side the 
lack of reflection is apparent. First, then, 
let us hear all that my critic has to say. “A 
person may, in prayer, profess his willing- 
ness to accept, without reservation, a denial 


though He needed the stimulus or restraint 
of human entreaties upon that point.” 
Before I make any comment of my own 


| upon this passage, I may quote the terse re- 


ply of Frpexis: “ The argument in effect 
is, that as the will of God must be perfectly 
wise and good, it is presumptuous to hope 
to affect that will by prayer. But this ob- 
jection must fall to the ground if, as we be- 
lieve, on good grounds, to be specified here- 
after, zt zs the willof God to establish a con- 
nection between prayer and the bestowal of 
We have here a fallacy very 
neatly uprooted. 

To this refutation by Fipe.is I should 
like to add the following remarks. The ob- 
jection applies not only to prayer for physi- 
cal benefits, but to all prayer; and as the 
doctrine concerning the duty of prayer is a 
cardinal doctrine of Christianity, the objec- 
tion makes as much against the authority of 
Revelation as it does against thebeliefin the 
physical efficacy of prayer,—z.e. it opens up 
a generic question, and further implies that 
no one can accept the Christian system as 
of Divine origin who does not entertain “a 
very low view of the Divine Being.” I think 
otherwise. Be Christianity true or not, I 
cannot but feel that the God of Revelation 
is a far more glorious Being than is the God 
of Nature. 

But even so far as the specific question is 
concerned, I cannot agree with the senti- 
ments of my critic. These sentiments have 
been well rendered by Byron :— 


‘** Cease, or be sorrowful in silence ; cease 
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To weary Heaven’s ear with thy selfish plaint. 
Wouldst thou have God commit a sin for thee? 
Such would it be 
To aiter His intent 
For a mere mortal sorrow. Beaman! 
And bear what Adam’s race must bear, and can.” 


This is poetry, but is it the true sentiment 
of a soul in grief? The greatest moralist 
that ever lived, and the man who, from 
whatever cause, best knew what was in man, 
struck a truer note in sorrowing human 


7 : “ ‘ww | : e 
nature when He said, “Fear not ; ye areof | cay suppose this, there is absolutely no 


| meaning in the sentence quoted.” 


more value than many sparrows. 
it shall be given you.” 
But, sentiment apart, the logical answer 


Ask, and 


to the objection that prayer for what is | 


“‘best ” implies a supposition on the part of 
the petitioner that if he did not pray, God 


, shat is “ best.”—the rer | +4 
would not do what is “best,”—the answer | could perceive any such difficulty, if he en- 
to this objection is sufficiently simple, as | ; 


the words quoted from FIDELIs have shown. 
The following is an amplification of this 
answer. 

The fallacy contained in the objection 
before us (which, I may observe, is an ob- 
jection that has been urged by Prof. Tyn- 
dall, Sir H. Thompson, the Rev. Mr. 
Knight, and others) is this: the objector 
assumes that “the best” is necessarily a 


fixed ae so to speak, and hence that cred | self, he would not desire, considering his li- 
presence of petition can in no case make | mited knowledge, to be invariably answered 


| by such a Being in accordance with the 


any difference in rendering one course pre- 
ferable to another. What the ground of 


this assumption is it would be hard to say. | 


If the universe is presided over by a Moral | dum which is adduced, to me it seems suffi- 


Being at all, I cannot see anything deroga- 


tory to Him insupposing that a trustful | 
prayer of a sorrowing creature, in virtue of | 
the new moral element which it introduces, | 


may cause a profound modification in the | ee ve a , : 
7 | therefore, in perfect accordance with the immuta- 


previous conditions determining the action 
of that Moral Being (to speak in human 
terms) ; and so, by the mere fact of its pre- 
sence, render a corresponding modification 
of that action preferable to the course which 
would have been “ best” for Him to take but 
for the new moral element introduced by 
the trustful prayer. This, if I mistake not, 


will be thought a “narrowing of things down | 


to a very fine point” only by those who do 
not appreciate the moral importance of 
prayer, supposing Christianity true.* 


o 


For a fuller discussion of this subject, see Bur- 
ney Essay, pp. 116-119, where the following con- 
firmatory quotations are adduced : ‘‘ The true im- 
mutability of God consists in His never changing the 





| beneficent Father. 
| such a Being is not the same as petition ad- 


| ance with the terms of our petition) ; 





But to pass on. “Again, ‘each prays 
that what is best upon the whole may be 
that which Ais prayers shall effect.’ To un- 
derstand this fully, let us suppose that a cer- 
tain situation is vacant, and that A. and B. 
both pray earnestly that their individual ef 
forts to secure it may be successful. A. fails, 
let us say, and ]3. is the fortunate man. Is 


| it conceivable that the prayers of A., offered 
| up in his own behalf, have anything to do 


in securing the place for B.? Unless we 
To this 
Ican only say, that although the case is 
doubtless the strongest that can be put, I 
fail to perceive the smallest difficulty in the 


| way of our accepting the supposition offered. 


I may add, that I do not think any one 


deavoured to realize what is meant by “the 
Hearer of Prayer” being an omniscient and 
Petition addressed to 


dressed even to the wisest man (where, with 
a more justifiable confidence in our own 
judgment of what is “best,” we may mur- 
mur at not being answered in precise accord- 
and 


surely, if a man desires what is best for him- 


strict letter of his request. 
Even in the intended reductio ad absur- 


ciently clear that if, according to the suppo- 
sition, the place prayed for would be detri- 


principles of His administration. And He may, 


bility of His nature, purpose todo under certain cir- 
cumstances, dependent on the free agency of man, 


what He will not do under others; and for this 


reason, that an immutable adherence to the princi- 


| ples of awise, just, and gracious government requires 
| it.” (Dr. Chalmers.) 


** It may be agreeable to per- 
fect Wisdom to grant that to our prayers which it 
would not have been agreeable to the same Wisdom 
to have given us without our praying for it.” (Dr. 
Paley.) ‘‘ The doctrine of God’s immutability, in- 
stead of beiag an objection to prayer, is our chief 
encouragement to pray. God has appointed this 
means to procure certain blessings ; and it is only 
because of His unchangeable nature that we can 
have any assurance as to the success of this means. 
The case thus resembles that of all other means—all 
our labours in temporary things presupposing our 
knowledge that the laws of Nature—that is, the or- 
dinances of God—are permanent.” (Di. Romane’s 
MS. Sermon on Prayer.) 











mental to A., but beneficial to B., A. could 
not be, I will not say a Christian, but a man 
of common sense, if he continued to pray 
for the situation after he saw clearly the res- 


pects and the degrees in which success would | 


be to his detriment. If so, aman of common 
sense, no less than a Christian, before he saw 
this would pray conditionally to the Being 
whom he believes to be omniscient and be- 


neficent, “ Mevertheless, not as I will, but as | 


Thou wilt.”* 

But we are next told, “‘Thy will be 
done!’ it may here be remarked, is not a 
prayer at all; 
resignation and faith.” In view of what I 
have just said, however, I think it will be 
seen that the petition in question is a real 
petition: it is an expression, addressed to 


(though indefinite) to happen ; and analysis 
will show that the connection of these qua- 
lities includes all that can be meant by peti- 
tion. In connection with what 
previously said, the petition itself may be 
thus paraphrased : If, notwithstanding the 
moral element of my petition being present 
the “ best” 
that one which it would havebeen, had my 
petition been absent ; then I desire, I pray, 
that not my will, but Thine, be done; for I 


be no longer what it is, but coincident with 
Thine. 

There is only one other paragraph in which 
my writings are alluded to. Eliminating 
from that paragraph all the sentences which 
are merely reversions to Mr. Galton’s argu- 
ment previously adduced, the following re- 
mains :— 
and the Prize Essayist seem to think wholly 
appropriate to prayer is ‘the region of un- 
certainty,’ where we cannot 
event, and, when it happens, cannot tell 
whether our prayers had anything to do 
with shaping it or not. In that region we 
may safely pray, because if we choose to 
think our prayer answered, nobody can dis- 
prove our opinion.” I have nothing much 
to add to the able manner in which FIDELIs 


* i enaben Burney en pp- 192-3, sities it is 
shown that ‘‘it is as much our interest to pray 
thus conditionally as it is our duty to pray at all.” 
And again, ‘‘ ‘ Nonnullis impatientibus Dominus 
Deus quod petebant concessit iratus, sicut contra A pos- 
tolos negavit propitius.’” 


foresee the | 


“The only region which FIDELIs | 


it is a simple expression of | 
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has met these statements. Until the author 
of the article I am replying to can tell us 
why it is that “ the region of uncertainty ” 
is, as FIDELIs says, likewise and alone “the 
region of effort,” I must refuse to allow that 
his considerations have any other bearing 
upon the question of the physical efficacy 


| of prayer than they have upon the fact of 


the physical efficacy of human action. To 
this I may add, that, supposing prayer to be 
one of the appointed means by which man 
is enabled to obtain physical benefits, we 


| can see the best of reasons why its exercise 


must be limited to “the region of uncer- 
tainty.” For whether or not Christianity is 


| true, it is certain that the Deity has not in- 
| tended to bestow a Revelation of demon- 
| strative 
what is believed to be the Supreme Power, | 
of what may be a true desire for something | 


value. But if Christian prayer were 
able frequently to reverse the znevitable, 
would not the fact amount to an inductive 
proof of the Christian theory? If so, from 
what has just been said it is manifest that, 


| if Christian prayers for physical results are 
has been | 


ever effectual at all, the condition of their 
being so must be that the effectual prayers 
are limited to the domain of the contingent. 


, | And as we can thus easily discover that such 
course for events to take is still | 


a limitation is an a priori necessity of the 


| case, supposing the Prayer theory true, it is 





clearly futile to urge the fact of such limita- 


t | tion as proof that the theory is false. 
believe that if I knew enough, my will ‘would | 


I have now passed in review all the points 
in Mr. Le Sueur’s criticism which have any 


| reference to my writings, and asa result I 


cannot see that I have any cause to modify 
by a letter the conclusion in which “ the 
argument” he refers to terminates, viz., 
“On philosophical grounds alone no real 
presumption can be raised against it [?. e. 
the doctrine as to the physical efficacy of . 
prayer], and the whole question turns upon 
the truth of Christianity, and the statements 
of Scripture when accepted as Divine.” 
And here I should like to add a few words 
upon the general considerations with which 
Mr. Le Sueur closes his article, although in 
doing so I fear that if he has hitherto judged 
me to err on the side of conservatism, he 
will now think that I err on that of liberal- 
ism. The unreserved candour, however, 
with which he states his own thoughts in 
the latter part of his article, tempts me to 
imitate his spirit; and although I am far 
from wishing to disturb the faith which 
another may have found, I think that a free 
expression of the opinions we entertain 
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regarding the most important of questions | 


may be for our mutual good: where truth 


is our common aim such freedom of expres- | 


sion can scarcely be for harm. 
So far as I can gather from the last two 


pages of Mr. Le Sueur’s article, he appears | 
to have satisfied himself that “ old forms of | 
thought” may be “cast aside,” while “ all | 


central truths” may be “ preserved ”—that 


is, as I understand from the context, belief | 


in the Divine origin of Christianity may be 
abandoned, while belief in a philosophical 
Theism may remain. 


mournful hope that he may yet know of 
some one fact or of some one thought 


whereby to justify that opinion in the light | 
But even while I look | 
I feel that my hope is a forlorn one: I know | 


of modern science. 


that there is not now, and I believe that 
there never can be, one single argument 
adduced in favour of Natural Theism which 


either science or logic is not able hopelessly | 
to crush. These words are not written care- | 
lessly, or without due reflection upon their | 
terrible import : they formulate the conclu- | 
sion which has been reached by a most | 
careful and laborious enquiry into the specu- | 
| convinced of the existence of aGod ;” but 


lative standing of Theism at the present day, 


—an enquiry which, in full opposition to all | 


my strongest inclinations and most deeply- 


rooted desires, proves incontestably that the | 
theory of Mind in Nature is unnecessary to | 


account for any of the observed facts in Na- 


ture ; that, so far as science can lead us, the | 
| accurate. 


rational probability is against this time- 
honoured theory ; and, therefore, that, on 


speculative grounds alone, the theory must | 
henceforth be dismissed from the region of | 
the Probable, and assigned to that of the | 
The case, of course, is | 


merely Possible. 
different if there is any valid evidence in 
favour of a Revelation. If the Christian 
System (notwithstanding the manifest inaccu- 
racies in matters of detail, and the @ priori 
difficulties in matters of importance, that per- 
vade it) presents indications of being a 
superhuman Scheme—a Scheme extending 
throughout the entire historic period, and 
still in course of completion,—then these 
indications, in whatever degree present, con- 
stitute inductive evidence of the best possi- 
ble kind in favour of Theism. But once 
let scientific analysis finally resolve that evi- 
dence into its natural causes, and then, to 
all who possess the faculty of accurate 


To any one who con- | 
scientiously holds this opinion I look with a | 
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thought, the last hope of a rational Theism 
must forever vanish ; so far as human mind 
can penetrate the awful Mystery of Things, 
it must be then to find itself alone—desti- 
tute of kith or kin in all this universe of 
being. 

Mr. Le Sueur will perhaps reply —‘‘ This 
is merely the opinion of one, and there are 
millions who think otherwise.” To such a 
reply I have, of course, no objection to of- 
fer. I have no wish, even had I the power, 


| to allow a mere statement of my judgment 


materially to influence the thoughts of others ; 
and I consider it the first duty of a man to 
himself always to keep his own opinions in 
a flexible state, by trying not to over-estimate 
their value. But, at the same time, I cannot 
conceal from myself that there are very few 
things in the world whose intrinsic value 
varies so enormously as does that of indivi- 
dual opinion. And in this connection I may 


| ask, what is the use of adducing the case of 


“the Reverend Frederic W. Robertson, of 
Brighton,” in order to prove that belief in 
Theism may remain when that in Chris- 
tianity has perished? for this is what the 
meaning of the foot-note amounts to. Doubt- 
less Mr. Robertson was a man “ profoundly 


even had he been a disbeliever in Christiani- 
ty, his name would not have been worth 
quoting, for although he was always a beau- 
tiful writer, and often an original thinker in 
matters connected with Biblical Theism, his 
thoughts were far from being either deep or 
Moreover, he was almost totally 
ignorant concerning the developments of 
modern science, and hence his opinion upon 
such questions as that regarding the specu- 
lative standing of Theism is all but value- 
less.* Nor can I think that Mr. Le Sueur 
is any more fortunate in the selection of his 
other authority, the poet Clough. 1 think 
that this poet hadsome dim belief—or rather 
let us call it hope—that a God exists ; but 
even had this sentiment been very much 
stronger than it was,t what would have been 
its value é reason? Let Mr. Le Sueur quote, 
in support of his views, the authority ofa 


* Perhaps Mr. Le Sueur does not intend to ad- 


duce it in this connection. If not, I apologize. 


{t Witness even the stanzas quoted by Mr. Le 
Sueur, which thus terminate :— 


** Be Thou but there—in soul and heart, 
I will not ask to feel Thou art.” 
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single competent man of science who is also | always so ready so thoughtlessly to fling the 
a competent logician, and I should hail the | traditional reproach of an unscientific age— 
opinion of such a one as of far more worth | “ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
than that of the countless millions who are | God.” 


CHRISTMAS. 
BY THE EARL OF DUFFERIN. 


? IS Christmas Day !— 
To one another 

I hear men say— 

Alas ! my Brother, 
Its winds blow bitter, 

Our Christmas suns 
No longer glitter 

As former ones !— 
If this be so, 

Then let us borrow 
From long ago 

Surcease of sorrow ;— 


Let dead Yules lend 


Their bright reflections, 


Let fond friends blend 


Their recollections,— 
Let Love revive 

Joy’s ashen embers, 
For Love is Life 

Since Love remembers. 
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RODNEY MAINWARING: 


A STORY IN 


FOUR CHAPTERS. 


BY LIZZIE LYLE, TORONTO. 


CHAPTER I. 


EN and I had been married a month 
when we reached Folkestone, a port 
on Lake Erie. 
the Saxon House. 
ing, but the moon was resplendent, and we 
saw that our resting place was a large build- 
ing situated on a corner at the intersection 
of two streets. A spacious verandah sur- 
rounded the hotel, and it was surmounted 
by a large observatory. 
“* What a splendid view of the lake from 
there,” I said. 


secure the rooms to which that door be- 
longs,” pointing to one that opened on the 
side of the balcony, looking towards the 
beautiful Erie. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply to Pen’s en- 
quiries, “there is a suite of rooms on the 


will suit you.” 


We went to look at them, but found they | 


adjoined those possessing 
door. 

“ T supposethose are not at liberty ?”” Pen 
said. 

“No, sir; they belong to Mr. Rodney 
Mainwaring ; but he is going to be married 
in three weeks, and move to his own house 
—then, if you like, you can have them.” 

Our door was at the end of a long, wide 
passage, while a narrow one, formed by our 
wall and the staircase to the observatory, led 
to Mr. Mainwaring’s. 


the coveted 


Pen went down with the porter to see | 


about our luggage, leaving me alone, when 


an irresistible desire to have a moonlight | 
I took the | 


view of the Lake seized me. 
lamp and went up the steps, but when I 


denly blown out. What was my relief at 


We were recommended to | 
It was late in the even- | 


that moment to hear Pen in the passage, 
calling “ Lizzie, Lizzie, where are you ?” 

“T was going up to see the Lake,” I 
said, hastening down, “ but some one blew 
my lamp out.” 

“The wind is strong up there,” the por- 
ter replied, ‘and plays all sorts of hobgob- 
lin pranks between the shutters.” 

“But I felt the warm breath on my face.” 

“Why, Lizzie, you forget what a hot wind 
there is to-night,” Pen said. Still I was un- 


| convinced, and when the porter left I tried 


to persuade Pen to go up and see who was 


| hiding there. 
“Yes,” Pen answered, “and I hope to ; 


“ No, no,” he said, laughing. “ If I began 
by running after the wind in this fashion, a 
pretty time I should have of it every night.” 

I was too excited to sleep, feeling sure 
that some one was concealed up those stairs; 
so that when, about an hour afterwards, I 


| heard a stealthy step and our door-handle 
western side, vacated yesterday, that I think 


turn, I was not surprised, though I was 
alarmed. 

“Pen, Pen! ” I whispered, “there is some 
one at the door.” 

“A wayfaring toper,” that obstinate crea- 
ture answered, and was sound asleep again. 

I still listened, and a few minutes later 
the whole household was startled by a 


” 


| piercing shriek, proceeding from a room be- 


low ours. It was a woman’s voice, and the 


| windows all being open, we distinguished 


the words, “Who are you, in Heaven’s 
name?” followed by “Tom! Jem! Harry ! 
Rodney ! Murder !” 

Pen was soon rushing along the passage, 
I closely following, while doors were being 
opened on all sides, and partially dressed 
people were hurrying down the stairs after 
us. ‘Mrs. Saxon’s room,” some one 


| shouted. This had to be reached by tra- 
came to the second turn my light was sud- | 


versing a number of intricate passages that 


| seemed at the time endless. 































































































































































We found Mrs. Saxon sitting in her dress- | 
ing-gown; and this was all she could tell | 
us. She was a light sleeper, and hearing 
some one move she awoke, when, peering 
into her face was a man ina mask. The 
moon was shining in her room and she saw 
him plainly. Harry, the ostler, hearing her 
scream, was at the door almost immediately, 
but the man was gone ; and Harry, bare- 
footed, bare-headed, and bare-legged, had 
given chase. Hearing this, Pen and two or | 
three others dashed into the street, leaving 
us with Mrs. Saxon. 

‘* A cattle-buyer,” she said, “ with a great 
deal of money on him, came here during the 
day, intending to stay all night, but I told | 
him, as my husband was away, I wished he | 
would goto MclIntyre’s, where there was a 
landlord, and I advised him not to tempt 
robbery by carrying about so much money. | 
He did not go till just before we closed, and | 
this man must have thought he was still here, 
but how he got in I can’t understand.” 

I now had a chance to tell my little story 
to more believing ears. “That was the 
man,” the women all cried, “and they 
ought to have gone up and looked.” 

“Ves,” Mrs. Saxon said; “he would 
have been secured, and we _ should have | 
been spared this fright as well. He has | 
been going all over the house, trying to find 
the drover’s room, you may depend.” 

By this time the party had returned, full 
of Harry’s exciting race, but without his 
prey. 

‘“* He was no stranger,” Pen said, “or he 
never could have escaped Harry in those 
perplexing passages. He dashed through 
them with all the speed of old acquaintance- 
ship, and bolted through the door he had 
opened beforehand, the avenger close at his 
heels. Down one street and along another 
they sped, drawing closer and closer to the 
lake ; but in those numerous lanes and by- 
ways near the shore the villain successfully 
dodged, and the brave Harry was at a loss 
which way toturn. Still he kept on toward 





the lake, feeling sure that was the place 
aimed at, though the point was another 
thing, and emerged on the bank just in time 
to see his man drop into a canoe and shoot 
over the water like an arrow.” 

After this we all returned to our quarters, 
and slept till a shrieking gong awoke us, an 
hour later, for breakfast. We went down to 
the dining-room, and at the head of the long 
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table sat a handsome young gentleman, 


| whom we had seen in the night, and on 
| either side of him were placed chairs for 


Pen and me. This was Mr. Rodney Main- 
waring, and in the course of conversation 
we learned that he, like Pen, was a native 


| of Liverpool, and on the strength of this 


fellow-townsmanship we grew quite friendly. 


| He was invited to come and see us, and he 


gave us permission to walk through his par- 
lour to the balcony. ‘‘ I am a lonely bache- 
lor,” he said,“ and seldom occupy it, and 
it will be a pleasure to me if you will avail 


| yourselves of my door.” 


He was about twenty-six, with an Anglo- 
Saxon face, and thick brown hair clustering 
all over his head in the glossiest of curls. 

Beside Pen sat a lady whom I can best 
describe as striking-looking, without being 
either beautiful, pretty, or plain. Her eyes 
were large, black, and penetrating, but with 
a look of treachery that marred their beauty. 
Her figure was faultless, and her voice me- 
lodious. She directed her conversation to 
Mr. Mainwaring, whom she called Rodney, 


| while he addressed her as Alberta, 


“« She must be the intended bride,” I said 
to Pen. During the morning I ventured to 
put the question to Mrs. Saxon. 

“Oh! no,” she replied, “‘ Mr. Mainwar- 


| ing is engaged to my daughter.” 


“Ts she any relation to Mr. Mainwaring ?” 

‘No, nor to us.” 

“Just one more. Is she married ?” 

“ Ah now you have puzzled me,” was the 
smilingly given answer. “To learn that 
you must ask her ; though I would advise 
you not to do so.” 

‘“* What is the mystery ?” I said to myself. 
Later I found it all out, and before long I 
may be tempted to tell it. 

At tea I saw Miss Saxon—Clematisa 
was her name, but it was shortened into 
Tisa—and a beautiful girl she was ; tastefully 
dressed, and with the prettiest manners, 
In consideration of our friendship for her 
Rodney, I was asked into their private par- 
lour, where I found she was a girl of varied 
accomplishments, and had apparently a very 
sweet temper. Alberta was in the room, 
too; but though her compliments were pro- 
fuse, I saw that if Tisa had no other friend, 
she would be friendless. 

When I went up stairs again, Mr. Main- 
waring and Pen were walking up and down 
the balcony, where I joined them, and lis- 
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tened to their talk about England. It had | 
been raining and blowing all day, and in- | 
stead of the bright moon of the night before | 
the sky was enveloped in black clouds. But | 
though the rain came patter, patter over | 
our heads, it did not touch us, and it was 
nearly eleven when we went in. 

Mr. Mainwaring gave us an invitation to 
a ‘ nice little hot supper” they had below | 
when the house was closed, “and soon after 
that,” he said, “ I shall be in bed.” 

We declined the supper, but we both 
thought Mainwaring very agreeable. 

“‘T hope no one is hiding up the obser- | 
vatory stairs to-night,” I said, as we passed. | 
However, in the early morning, I dreamed 
of a robber being in the house, and awoke | 
with a scream. 

“ What is the matter now ?” Pen said. 

“ Nothing, but I thought that man was 
here again ; though it is a true dream ; he 
is here ; listen!” for there was a stealthy 
step in the passage, coming nearer and 
nearer. 

Pen sprang up and went to the door, but | 
the step passed, and we heard Mainwaring’s 
lock turn. 

“It is Mainwaring,” Pen said. ‘“ A good 
thing I didn’t open the door and knock him 
down before he could speak. 

“But it is two o'clock. 
have been till now ?” 

“‘ Oh, if we attend to all the wheres, hows, 
whens, and whys of this household, we shall 
have plenty on our hands. Go to sleep, 
and dream the robber is slain.” 

In the morning when we went down to 
breakfast Mr. Mainwaring was not in his 
place, and there was startling news. We 
now learned that he was book-keeper to a 
Yankee grain merchant named Lydnett, and 
that during the night there had been a great 
robbery from their storehouse situated on 
the wharf. 

“Where is Mr. Mainwaring ?” some one 
asked. 

“Gone to chase the robbers,” was the 
reply. 

There was a great deal of talk about it, 
but it was not till the next evening that 
Mainwaring returned. He came to our 
rooms for a few minutes. He had been 
searching the coves and inlets along the 
lake shore, he said, as well as calling at 
some of the towns; but all to no purpose. 
Nothing had been seen of the robbers. 





Where can he 
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fear they have got completely away,” he 
said, in a depressed manner. 
“‘ T suppose it is pretty certain they went 


| by the water,” Pen said. 


** Undoubtedly ; the wheat was traceable 
to the water’s edge ; besides, it is the most 


| noiseless and safest way in which such a large 


quantity could be transported.” 

‘* Poor fellow,” I said, when he was gone, 
“he looks so careworn and anxious.” 

“ He is tired,” Pen replied ; ‘he'll be all 
right in the morning.” 

But in the morning we did not see him. 
At dinner, however, he appeared. 

“ Any tidings of the robbers ?” Pen asked. 

“None ; and now that I have examined 
the books and the amount left, I find the 
robbery has far exceeded the first calculation. 
Lydnett is terribly cut up about it. He has 
offered a tempting reward, that may, perhaps, 
have some effect.” 

Next morning, when we opened our door, 
we were met by a man who introduced him- 


| self as a detective, and wanted to know if 


we remembered the night of the robbery. 

“Ves,” Pen replied. 

“ Did Mr. Mainwaring enter his rooms 
late that night? You are so close that 
if he did you could hardly help hearing 
him.” 

‘“*T never make it my business,” Pen an- 
swered, shortly, “to meddle with other peo- 
ple. I pay no attention to who goes out or 
who comes in, or when they do it.” 

“Perhaps the lady remembers,” he said, 
insinuatingly. 

But I told him I didn’t make it my busi- 
ness either; that Mr. Mainwaring’s hours, 
late or early, had nothing to do with the 
robbery. 

‘“*1’m not so sure of that. At any rate he 
is suspected of having made out a robbery, 
where no robbery was. You know a straw 
shows which way the wind blows, and Lyd- 
nett happened to notice that the wheat from 
the storehouse to the shore was as round 
and perfect as what remained in the bins ; 
and if men had been hurrying to and fro that 
could not have been. This was the starting 


point, and he is to appear before the magis- 
trates to-day on a charge of embezzlement, 
and if you can further the ends of justice by 
keeping an eye on him, I’m sure as honest 
people you will.” 

“Send your own spies,” Pen answered, 
“Mr. Mainwaring is as innocent of 


hotly. 





the charge as my wife. It is more likea 
Yankee trick than an English one.” 
“You're wrong there. A Yankee would 
have trampled the wheat and finished the 
job ; this is a stupid English blunder.” 
“ Well done, Lizzie,” Pen said, when he 


was gone. “I was afraid your face would 


have told that wary fox we had heard poor | 


Mainwaring come in. If he was late, he was 
not on that vile errand ; but I dare say they 
would make a great thing of it if they got 
to know,” 

“ He'll be sure to get off?” I asked. 

“Of course! It is only a trumped up 
charge.” 

We went down, and Mainwaring was in 
his place, and talked of general matters, but 
with a very white face. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE people of the Village of Folkestone 
mainly consisted of Americans from 

the other side of the Lake and their Cana- 
dian-born descendants, but they also includ- 
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| club.” 


| ask me to go down for a minute. 
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“T should say,’ Pen quietly answered, 
‘that it would be fairer to suppose him in- 
nocent till there is stronger proof against 
him than a mere show of weak nerves.” 

‘When was the deed done?” some one 
asked. 

‘“‘ Last winter,” Ribney replied, “ Gatches 
was a station master, and one night a man 
knocked at the door, and as soon as Gat- 
ches opened it, knocked him down with a 
This led to all the details, and 
Mainwaring’s white face was forgotten. 

After dinner Mrs. Saxon sent Biddy up to 
I went 
and found her talking to the supposed mur- 
derer, who was eating his dinner, a police- 
man sitting on guard by the door. 

**Come and speak to the poor fellow,’ 
Mrs. Saxon said ; “he is as innocent of mur- 


| der as I am.” 


‘“‘T am, indeed,” he said, in a trembling 
voice, while I noticed that his hands shook 


| so that he could scarcely hold his knife and 


| fork. 





ed a few English ; and where can one go | 


without meeting a Scotchman doing well for 


himself? These nationalities were all repre- 
sented at the table of the Saxon House. 

It seems that after leaving us the detective 
had gone to the bar, and told Pen’s remark 
of the made-up robbery being more like a 


Yankee than an English trick, and the 
Americans were “riled.” So that when 
Mainwaring, after a hurried dinner, left, one 
of them, named Waddelow, said to Pen, 
“ Well, I reckon the Britisher’s face pretty 
well settles the question of guilty or not 
guilty ; it is white enough.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when 
Ribney, one of the boarders, came in with, 
“ Here’s news! poor Gatches’ murderer is 
caught at last,” 

** Where ?” 

“Do you mean where is he? 
the bar.” 

“* How do you know he’s the man?” Pen 
asked. 

“T don’t know what the police have 
against him, but he is shaking from head to 
foot, and looking precious guilty.” 

“ Yes,” Waddelow said, ‘“ and folks don’t 
quiver and quake, and show white faces for 
nothing.” 


He’s in 


‘“*T never heard of the man till this morn- 
ing.” 

‘“* Where were you when you were taken ?” 
I asked. 

“IT was sitting by the road-side on my 


| carpet bag, a few miles from here: for I had 


| been walking since daylight. 





I was on the 
look-out for work, and a man came and put 
his hand on my shoulder and said I was his 
prisoner for the murder of—I forget his 
name,” and he lay down his knife, and, 
putting his head in his hands, looked the 
picture of woe and despair. 

“If you are innocent,” I said, “ you have 
nothing to fear. Try and put a better face 
on it. Ifyou appear so frightened it will 
make your case look all the worse.” 

‘But Iam a stranger here ; I know no- 
thing of your laws.” 

** Oh, the laws are just ; innocent people 
have nothing to be afraid of in Canada.” 

‘** But the Assizes, they say, are just over, 
and I may lie in gaol for months. I never 
harmed any one; I wouldn’t even hurt a 
dog.” 

“T believe you, and I wish I could do 
something for you; but I can only urge you 
to stop trembling and shaking if you possi- 
bly can. You won't lie in gaol months, nor 
days either, if there is nothing against you ;” 
and now the policeman came up and led 
him off, saying to me, “A jury of ladies 
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would never do; a man’s own tale would 
be proof enough.” 

Tisa Saxon, who was greatly grieved at 
the charge against Mainwaring, though in 
no way concerned about its ending, feeling 
assured, like myself, that the case would 
never go beyond the magistrates, was inter- 
ested in the suspected culprit, and as the 
court was to be held in a large room in the 
Saxon House, she and I went with Pen. 
The prisoner was there with his trembling 
fit still on him, and by his manner of giving | 
an account of himself, was damaging his | 
cause in the eyes of the magistrates, when 
in came a gentleman who began shaking 
hands on all sides, and was making quite a | 
stir, when up jumped the poor prisoner, who | 
had been allowed a chair, and without a | 
tinge of fear in his voice said : 

** Oh, Mr. Waddelow, tell them I am not 
a murderer.” 

‘Why, James,” the new comer said, “ is 
it you they have up for this job? You are | 
all wrong,” he said, turning to the magis- 
trates. “This man, James Denwax, worked | 
for me from October of last year till April 
of this. I saw him every day, and I could 





bring dozens of men from Oswego to prove 
he was on my place when poor Gatches 


was murdered. I am very glad I chose this | 
time to come and see my uncle.” 

Mr. Waddelow was then sworn, and gave | 
evidence to this effect, whereupon the 
magistrates at once discharged the prisoner. 

Upon this there was a rousing cheer, and | 
the hat went merrily round, and hearty con- | 
gratulations and apologies were given to | 
Denwax, with the contents of the hat, and | 
he was sent on his way with a lighter 
heart and heavier pocket ; Tisa and I re- | 
joicing at this happy ending to his troubled 
day. 

It had this effect on Mainwaring’s affair, | 
that his white face could no longer be | 
brought forward against him, and the colour 
had not returned to it when he appeared at | 
the table next morning. 

“‘T suppose you know of the magistrates’ 
adjournment yesterday,” he said, in a low | 
voice, to Pen; “ but I have to answer this | 
preposterous charge at noon to-day.” 

“Yes,” Pen answered, “ and if by any ill 
chance you should require a friend, you 
know where to find one.” 

“Thank you,” said Mainwaring; “a 
friend went bail for me yesterday ;” and | 
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| remark of its sting. 


| “he won't. 
| mother. 


after hastily swallowing a cup of coffee, he 
was gone. 

“The Britisher looks hard pressed this 
morning,” Waddelow said. 

But Pen only had to bring Denwax on 
the scene, and the conclusive evidence of 
Waddelow’s own nephew, to deprive that 
“Tf there are any 
facts,” he added, “ why let us have them ; 
but for heaven’s sake leave a man’s looks 
out of the question.” 

This was the one topic at breakfast, and 
at noon they all went to the magistrates’ 


| meeting, and Tisa took me into their par- 


lour to wait till they came back. 

“1 know it will be all right,” she said, 
“ but it is hard for him to be there.” 

Her married sister, Mrs. George Wrigley, 
came in, and we were all sitting, anxious 


| for their return, when Jem Saxon, a youth 
| of seventeen, hurriedly entered. 


“Where is Tisa 
asked 

“He is committed for trial,’ was the 
reply. 

This was not what Tisa expected, and she 
sank on a chair and burst into tears. 

“He can be bailed out,” Mrs. 
said. 

“Ves he can, but who wé//bail him is the 
question. Yesterday, only one surety of 


two hundred dollars was required; but 


Rodney ?” eagerly 


Saxon 


| now it is a thousand dollars for himself and 
| two sureties of five hundred each. Mr. 


Lyle volunteered for one, but where on 
earth to get another I don’t know. The man 
who went surety yesterday refuses to be one 
now.” 

“Why, where is George?” Tisa asked, 
springing up. 

‘“‘ He won't.” 

“ Did you ask him ?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“ Oh, Helena,” turning to her sister, “ you 


| ask him. Surely he will for you.” 


“You needn’t go, Helena,” Jem said ; 
You must get some one, 
Why in the world doesn’t father 
come home ? 


“ That is what I say. I told him about 


| this ; though, to be sure, I did not think then 
| he would have been wanted.” 


Mrs. Saxon set out on her distasteful mis- 


| sion, but was everywhere met with the same 


answer : “I should be glad to oblige you, 
Mrs. Saxon, but I can’t do this. There is 
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your son-in-law, George Wrigley ; 
doesn’t he come forward?” 

“Where am I to go now?” she said to 
herself. There still remained one to whom 
she could appeal, Mr. Horatio Henson, 
owner of a hardware store in the village ; 
but she did not much like to ask him. He 
had been an old admirer of hers ; twenty 
years before she had been engaged to him. 
He had never married, and she had avoided 
him, as he had her. But now her love for 
her daughter was stronger than her repug- 
nance to request a favour from him; and she 
went. He was alone in his little office at 
the back of the store when she was shown 
in, and her petition was at once granted ; 
and not long after we saw Mainwaring and 
Pen pass the window. 

Mainwaring did not appear at dinner, and 
the evidence on which the magistrates had 
committed him was discussed and argued— 
Pen and a couple of English Canadians on 
one side (the Scotch expressing no opinion), 
and the Americans on the other. The evi- 
dence consisted of two facts, which, accord- 
ing to Pen, amounted to nothing—the un- 
trodden grains of wheat, and the names of a 
number of persons to whom, according to 
Mainwaring’s books, he had paid money for 
wheat, but of whom the magistrates, who 
knew the whole country-side, had never 
heard; nor could he himself give any ac- 
count of them. 


why 


“Talk it away as you will,” Waddelow | 


said to Pen, “I want no further proof than | 
the man’s face and manner.” 

After this, Mainwaring came to be called 
Lyle’s protegé, and the question grew from 
Lydnett versus Mainwaring into Britisher 
versus Yankee, and created great excitement 
in the village. Heads of houses dined at | 
the Saxon House to take part in the con- 
troversy. Then, too, as our Biddy was a 
better cook than the Biddies at home, they 
came again and again, and our long table, | 
laden with venison and wild fowl when no 





one else could get them, was always full. 
Among the new frequenters of the House | 
was Henson. Mrs. Saxon had appeared be- | 
fore him unexpectedly. She was a beautiful | 
woman still, and when she said, ‘Horatio, 
for ‘auld lang syne’ do this for me,” he could | 
not refuse. But more powerful than his old 
love for Mrs. Saxon was his love of money, | 
and he grew anxious for the safety of the five 
hundred dollars that he in a moment of weak- 


2 


ness had placed in jeopardy. Consequently 
he kept a pretty sharp look-out on Mainwar- 
ing’s goings out and comings in. 

The days wore on, and what was to have 
been Tisa’s wedding day came. The pretty 
house, with its handsome furniture, was shut 
up, and there was only the liable-to-be- 
broken bond of two men between him and 
the county gaol. No wonder her spirits were 
low. ‘I have a dread of I scarcely know 
what to-day,” she said, with an attempt at a 
smile, as I let herinto our parlour. “I sup- 
pose it is from the difference between what 
was to have been and what is. Instead of 
what we planned, here is poor Rodney 
shackled by bail bonds.” 

“ But it won’t be for long,” I said; “a 
couple of months more and this will only be 
as an unpleasant dream.” 

“TJ hope so ; anyway, I must try to be 
braver for Rodney’s sake ; he doesn’t like 
to see me so dull as this.” 

A few weeks later, as I looked from the 
window one morning, I saw what seemed a 
yard full of dogs: but on counting them 
there were only fourteen; and at table I saw 
their master, a tall, largely built man, with 
iron grey hair and a benevolent looking 
countenance, and this I found was Mr. 
Saxon. And now the hoard of venison and 
feathered game was explained, for he was a 
son of Nimrod. Being an American, and 
an upholder of Mainwaring as well, and 
consequently vulnerable on both sides, the 
prominent topic was dropped while he was 


| at home. But this was not for long ; he and 


his dogs soon went back to the woods. 
The evening of his departure Pen and I 
went to a party, and did not return till late. 


| The next morning Mrs. Saxon drew Pen 


aside and handed him a note from Main- 


| waring, which he read and handed to me. 


“ Dear Lyle,” it ran, ‘“‘ While you were out 
last night I received letters which decided 
me on going to Montreal, and as you did 
not come in till I had gone to bed, and my 


| being obliged to be off long before you will 
| be awake this morning, I shall be unable to 


speak to you. I need not say to you I will 
return, for I know you will not doubt me ; 
but I am afraid poor Henson will be in hot 


| water till he sees me back next Saturday. 


Yours sincerely—R. MAINWARING.” 


We had not left the breakfast-table when 
Henson came in, looking greatly excited. 
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“ Do you know Mainwaring has gone to 
Montreal ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” Pen quietly answered, “ he went 
this morning and will return on Saturday.” 

“ That is what he says, but do you believe 
him ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ What’s that, Henson?” Waddelow 
said ; “has the bird flown ?” 

“T fear he has,” was the reply, in an anx- 
ious tone. 


“* Well, you all know I predicted he would | 


prove a bird of passage.” 

“Yes, and your prediction will prove 
true,” was Pen’s answer. ‘Like other birds 
of passage, he will return.” 


CHAPTER III. 


T was on a Saturday morning that Main- 


waring left, giving his promise to re- | 


turn that day week ; but Waddelow and his 
party were of opinion that they had seen 
the last of him, and many were the wittily 
sarcastic remarks that passed round the table. 


Pen and his friends, however, would not give | 


in—Saturday was coming, and would prove 
the correctness of their belief. Saturday at 
last did come, but without any sign of Main- 
waring’s return. 

We were at tea, having spent the day on 
the gui vive expecting him, when Horatio 
Henson entered, visibly anxious to learn 
whether there remained a hope of his five 
hundred dollars being saved. 

“The day is come,” he said to Pen, “ but 
not the man.” 

‘‘ Nor the hour,” was the answer. “ Satur- 
day,” taking out his watch, “won't end for 
five hours and forty minutes.” 

“ You still think we are on the right side, 
then?” 

“Of course we are,’ 
together. 

But they looked hopelessly on the wrong 
one when they met at breakfast next morn- 
ing, for Mainwaring’s chair was still empty. 

“Did you ever notice any tendency to 
Judaism in your protégé?” Ribney asked 
Pen, “ because it has just occurred to me that 
his delay might be accounted for by his hav- 
ing embraced that ancient creed, and refus- 
ing to travel on Saturday.” 

But this time Pen’s power of repartee was 
not put to the test, for Ribney had scarcely 


the allies answered, 


| finished speaking when the door opened, 


| and Mainwaring walked in. 

| Shaking hands with Pen and me, and nod- 
| ding to the rest, he took his old place. “I 
| narrowly missed breaking my word to be back 
| on Saturday,” he said to Pen with a smile, 
“for I reached Hamilton too late to catch 
| the Folkestone cars ; so I was obliged to get 
| a conveyance, and when I drove up to the 
| door last night it was 11.55.” 

“T thought you had been unavoidably de- 
tained,” Pen replied, “and as the cars came 
| in without you, I didn’t expect you till to- 
| morrow night.” 

“T was very tired, but I had marked the 
| day, and I like to keep my word in small 
| things as well as great.” 

He spoke confidently, and his face had 
its wonted colour. The trip to Montreal, if 
| that had been his destination, had made him 
| look himself once more. When leaving the 

table he said to Pen, ‘“‘ How should you like 
| a walk out to Beechy Grove Church this 
| morning?” This was seven miles off. 

“Very much, if Lizzie won’t mind going 

to church alone?” 

“ Oh, no,” I said. So the walk was ar- 
| ranged. 

We were sauntering towards the door, 
chatting together, when Jem Saxon came 
behind, and said to Mainwaring, “ A gentle- 
man wants to see you.” 

He left, and a quarter of an hour later 
Jem brought Pena message from him. He 
was very sorry, but must beg to be excused 
from going to Beechy Grove. 

It was a glorious Indian summer’s morn- 
ing, the air balmy, the atmosphere hazy, 
and the woods decked in the loveliest tints 
of every conceivable colour, mingling to- 
gether in the most striking contrasts ; and 
Pen could not give up his walk. Hillyard, 
one of the English-Canadian boarders, set 
out with him, while I started to the balcony 
to watch them off. 

Mainwaring kept his inner room locked, 
but his parlour door always stood open 
now, and, as usual, I was going by way 
of it tothe verandah. But I soon 
drew back, for by the outer door stood 
Mainwaring, painfully changed from what 
he had been when he left us half an hour 
before. It was not only that his face was 
without a vestige of colour and his manner 
flurried, but he had a Aunted look—that of 
being hotly pursued, nearly surrounded, and 
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no way out. He was talking low, but very 
fast, to Tisa Saxon, whose hand he held in 
his. 


I withdrew, unobserved, full of wonder as | 
to the cause of this sudden change, and re- | 
turned to our own parlour, with the look in 
poor Mainwaring’s face strongly impressed 
on my mind. What could it portend? I 
hesitated whether or not to go back and 
see if I could aid them in their evident 
distress. It could do no harm, I thought. 
They need not tell me what their trouble 
was, only whether I could be of any use; 
and I stepped into the passage. 
no further, for Jem Saxon, who was hurriedly 
passing atthat moment, went in, closing the 
door after him. “It is not as though they 
were alone or in an enemy’s house,” I said 
to myself; “ I can do no good here ;” and I 
stepped back again, and while the door 
handle was still in my hand, Jem and Tisa 
came out. Mainwaring may have been with 
them ; if so, he was silent. I only knew the 
others by their voices. “It can’t, Tisa,” I 
heard Jem say. 

* Tt can, and must, and shall,” she passion- 
ately answered, as they went by, and I 
heard no more. 

I went to church with Mainwaring’s and | 
Tisa’s troubled faces before me in imagina- 
tion still. I felt so sure something was 
going to happen, that when in the middle of 


the sermon the sexton came and told me} i 


the key of our rooms was wanted, as there 
was a search warrant in the house, I was 
not much surprised. I went out, and there 
stood Jem Saxon. 

“What ever is the matter?” I asked. 

“Why, that old fool, Henson, has set the 
constables on to take poor Mainwaring. I 
had just got a hint of it this morning when 
I told him a gentleman wanted him, for I 
was informed that Henson had been watch- 
ing the boats and cars yesterday, and I 
guessed that meant mischief, for he was 
almost wild while Mainwaring was away.” 

“ But now that he has honourably come 
back he might be sure of his innocence. If 





“Ts that wise ?” 

*« He thinks so.” 

“ At any rate, I hope he is out of the con- 
stable’s way.” 

“ That is hard to tell.” 

“ He had a start?” 

“ Not much of a one.” 

“ And they think we have hidden him ?” 

“ They suspect you would if you could.” 

By this time we were at the door. Main- 
waring had been searched for high and low, 
but was not to be found. I gave the consta- 


| ble my key, and we went in. He looked in 
But I got 


all the closets, and had a light to examine 
a dark room opening off Pen’s dressing- 
room, but Mainwaring was not there. 

‘‘ He’s in the house, and I’ll have him 
before I go,” I heard him say to his man. 


| But he boasted too soon ; for after looking 


all over the house, from the observatory to 
the cellar, and the yards and stables, he left 
without him. 


Pen came home, and Mrs. Saxon told 


| him Mainwaring did not intend to go to 
| gaol, but he would appear at his trial with- 


out fear. 

“T have not a doubt of it,” Pen replied, 
“and I only hope he may succeed in keep- 
ing out of the constable’s clutches.” 

Day after day passed, and there were no 
tidings of his arrest, and Tisa’s face began 
to wear a less anxious look. At times, 
indeed, she was almost gay. 

“T strongly suspect Mainwaring is not far 
off,” I said to Pen, after seeing her in one 
of her bright humours. ‘She wouldn’t be 
like that if she didn’t know where he was.” 
And the peaceful air of the kitchen seemed 
to say that Biddy was in the secret too; for 
generally there were storms in that part of 
the Saxon House. Biddy could accomplish 
an amazing amount of work, and she was a 
first-class cook; but she had one defect— 
she was saucy, and many a battle of words 
raged between her and Mrs. Saxon in con- 
sequence. 

Now, however, amity reigned between 
them. It was “please Biddy” this, and 





he had not meant to appear at the trial, does 
the man think he would have come all the 
way from Montreal ?” I asked hotly. 

“Qh! there’s no accounting for a fool’s 
folly,” he said bitterly. ‘* Mainwaring 
wanted the whole of this fortnight before 
the trial to get ready for it, for he is not go- 
ing to have a lawyer.” 


‘please Biddy” that, and Biddy gave the 
most obliging answers; and I could only 
account for this state of things by supposing 
one was offering a bribe and the other 
trying to gain it. But if there was a secret, 
they managed to keep it, though there were 
at least three women in it, A sharp watch 


was kept on the house ; but no evidence as 
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to Mainwaring’s hiding-place could be 
got at. 

It was a week before the trial and nearly 
12 p. m. when we heard a slight rap at our 
door. We kept late hours, for though we 
were married we found plenty to talk about, 
and the time flew swiftly by. Pen opened 
the door, when the Hamilton detective, 
whom we had seen before, came in, followed 
by Jem Saxon. 

“ Another search after Mainwaring, I sup- 
pose,” Pen said. ‘ You may just as well 
leave it alone. He will appear at the trial, 
and you won't see him before.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of my not finding him 
to-night.” 

A sarcastic laugh was the answer. 

“ That’s meant to tell me he’s not in the 
house, I suppose.” 

“ Tt means anything you like.” 

He soon left, and we followed him to the 
head of the stairs. He went down, Jem 
behind him, each carrying a light, and 
marched up the long passage to the door of 
Mrs. Saxon’s private parlour, when Jem 
turned round and told me as plainly as if 
he had spoken that the detective was going 
straight to Mainwaring now ; but his atten- 
tion was at once recalled. ‘Saxon, whose 
hat is this?” picking up one from a hall 
table close by. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Jem an- 
swered, ‘‘ Mr. Brown’s, from Buffalo.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“The house was full, and mother let him 
have her private spare room.” 

“ Off this room ?” 

“ Yes,” 

They went in, while I sat on the stairs, 
feeling every second an hour. Pen came 
down quietly and drew near the room. The 
house was perfectly still, and I heard Jem 
tap at the inner door. No answer. He 
opened it. ‘ Excuse me, Mr. Brown,” he 
said; “it is only a detective searching for 
a gentleman ;’’ and he went up to the bed 
and drew the clothes down a little, when a 
straight black head of hair, instead of a 
brown curly one, was exposed. 

“All right,” was the muttered answer, 
as though more than half asleep. 

Jem’s coolness and presence of mind 
completely baffled the detective, and he 
turned and came out, little imagining who 
the occupant of that bed was. 

This was the end of the search, and Jem 
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let him out at the front door, in no small 
degree elated at having outwitted that 
sharp, ferret-eyed chap,” as he called the 
detective. The lock was no sooner turned 
than Tisa came out of her mother’s room, 
trembling with excitement ; but Jem held up 
a warning finger. ‘‘Spies in the house,” he 
whispered. He beckoned to Pen and me, 
and we all went into a little family sitting- 
room, away from all the boarders’ quarters, 
and there Jem sat down and laughed again 
with true boyish glee. 

“ What did you do with Mainwaring that 
Sunday when the constable was about?” 
Pen asked. 

“ He crept up in the hayloft and buried 
himself till the coast was clear, when he 
leisurely walked into mother’s spare room, 
and Biddy has waited on him ever since.” 

“ Were you not afraid the constable would 
go up into the hayloft, too?” I said. 

* No,” he answered, laughing, “I took 
care of that. I hid the ladder and put an 
old rickety thing in its place, that he looked 
at, but did not offer to go up. His face 
seemed to say, ‘I don’t trust my neck on 
that,’ and you know what a fat old customer 
he is.” 

At last the day of trial came and general 
excitement prevailed throughout the house 
and village, and the question of Britisher 
versus Yankee came up again at breakfast. 
But it was suddenly hushed : for to the sur- 
prise of every one except Pen and me, 
Mainwaring came in and took his old chair. 
He looked pale—that, however, might be 
from his close confinement—but his manner 
was collected. 

Waddelow and the rival faction were 
utterly silenced, and I think almost con- 
vinced. Any way they were civil enough to 
wish him, with an appearance of heartiness, 
a happy ending to the day. 

The county town was eight miles off, and 
it was time to start as soon as breakfast was 
over. Pen and Mainwaring drove together, 
Tisa and I watching them from the window. 
When they reached the first turn, Main- 
waring looked back and waved his handker- 
chief to us, and with tears in our eyes we 
wished him God speed. 

What a long day it seemed. The morn- 
ing passed well enough, but the afternoon 
grew tedious. ‘Do come down and sit 
with us till they come,” Tisa, who had be- 
come very restless, said to me. 
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_ I went, and we had tea together in their | brought out. “One fact that settled the 
room, and afterwards Mrs. Wrigley, the | question,” Wrigley replied. “ Lydnett’s 
married sister, came in; but the evening | storehouse has been measured and found 
seemed almost unendurable to Tisa. We | that if filled to the ceiling it would hold no 
did all we could to divert her mind, but ere | more than two-thirds of the quantity Main- 
long we became too full of anxiety to | waring asserted to have been paid for by 
think of anything else ourselves. It was| him. That could not be got over, but 
getting late in the fall, and the nights were | there were other points as well. You know 
cold, though as yet the stoves had not been | his books gave a number of names of people 
put up; but by ten o’clock we were all| from whom he said he had bought the 
shivering. “Let us go to the kitchen fire,” | wheat, but the lists of jurymen and rate- 
Mrs. Saxon said; ‘we had better have | payers for this and the two neighbouring 
Biddy’s company than shake with the cold. | counties have been searched in vain for 
The stoves must be put up to-morrow. We} them. Then, too, Lydnett gave in a pile of 
have been so excited that we have neglected | letters he had received from various quar- 
our duties, and without Biddy I don’t know | ters, stating that the writers had heard of 
what we should have done.” the robbery and the trouble the bookkeeper 

“Good, faithful creature!” Tisa said. | was in, and declaring they had sold such 
“JT shall remember her with gratitude all | and such quantities of wheat and received 
my life.” the money. ‘The writing was disguised, but 

And to Biddy’s warm kitchen we betook | an expert showed they were all written by 
ourselves ; but found that she and Harry | the same hand, and he proved from Main- 
had put up the stove in the sitting-room, | waring’s acknowledged writing that the hand 
where a bright fire roared and crackled, and | was his and his alone. He had made them 
here she had laid the cloth, for Mainwaring | all spell badly ; it was not Canadian bad 
was to be welcomed home by a fine hot | spelling either, but English, with all the H’s 
supper ; and round this stove, throwing out | murdered in a frightful manner. Besides, 
its welcome heat, we gathered. How slowly | these people could nowhere be found. It 
the minutes, half-hours, and hours dragged | was a fair trial ; that cannot be gainsayed ; 
on. At last, as the clock was striking | and he has two years in the penitentiary 
twelve, we heard them drive into the yard. | to repent of his misdeeds, or plot more—the 
Tisa sprang up and was going to rush out, | latter I strongly suspect.” 
but her mother held her back—“ You don’t Pen was standing by the stove ; he had 
know who may be there, my child,” she | not spoken since he came in, and Mrs. 
said ; ‘some of them will be in directly.” Saxon now turned to him and said: 

Tisa was silent a moment, when she said, “Mr. Lyle, I know George has told it to 
“People have to be afflicted before they | me as it appeared to him, but he never liked 


can be grateful. I shall not know how to! Rodney. Tell me what you think. Is he 
be thankful enough when Rodney comes in.” | guilty?” 


































There were steps at the door, and Jem “T am afraid he is, Mrs. Saxon,” was the 
was the first to enter. No need to speak, | gravely spoken reply. 
Tisa’s whole face was asking “ What news? | “Oh, yes, mother,” Jem said. ‘No one 





Where is he?” who has been to the trial can think dif- 
“The verdict is guilty,” Jem said ; adding | ferently, and you know how Mr. Lyle and I 
with bitter emphasis, “and he is guilty too.” | were prejudiced in his favour. We have 
Poor Tisa, how my heart ached for her. | been all in the wrong, and we must try to 
She gave one piercing shriek and fell into | forget him as soon as we can.” 
her mother’s arms. ‘“ My poor girl, my poor 
girl!” Mrs. Saxon said, plaintively, “I 
would bear this trouble for you if I could.” 
Biddy brought restoratives, and she soon | CHAPTER IV. 
came to. There were no tears, but she sat 


with clasped hands and moaned in bitter r SAXON’S advice, to forget Rodney 












agony of mind. Mainwaring, was not easy. There was 
Pen and George Wrigley came in, and that in his agreeable manners, intel- 
some one asked what new evidence had been | lectual conversation, and handsome coun- 
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tenance, which could not readily be for- 
gotten. We all missed him in a variety 
of ways, and gloomy indeed we were when 
he was gone. 

The question Britisher versus Yankee was 
dropped, for our opponents were generous 
enough not to say, “We told you so.” 


They had won, and that sufficed. But I | 


observed that, even among those who had 


taken Mainwaring’s part, no one—Tisa only | 


excepted—seemed to think he had been 
wronged. 


“Pen,” I said, “juries are not infallible. | 


. . . | =r i rill or ay = 
May not poor Mr. Mainwaring be innocent, | another time a willing one may not be 


though they have decided he is guilty?” 
‘¢ He was an infant in crime, Lizzie,” Pen 


answered, “ and his own conduct at the trial | 
showed me he was guilty of the charge. | 
Poor fellow! he was sorely tempted, I know, | 
before he, with his natural instincts of honour, | 


descended to that. Well may we all say, 
‘Lead us not into temptation.’” 
The evening after the trial, I was sitting 


with Mrs. Saxon and Tisa, in their parlour, | 
when George Wrigley and his wife came in, 
and seeing Tisa’s evident distress, he said 
coolly, “A happy escape !” 
“Yes,” Mrs. Wrigley added, “ instead of | 
making this fuss, you ought to be thankful 


you are not married to him.” 

“Thankful,” Tisa warmly replied; “I 
only wish I was married to him. If I 
were his wife, and could write to him as a 
wife could, and meet him when he comes 
out of that horrid gate, my trouble would be 
but the half of what it is.” 

“I know you mean well, Helena,” Mrs. 
Saxon said ; “ but this is no time to tell her 
to be thankful.” 

“JT think it is, mother ; at any rate there 
is Some romantic nonsense in her head that 
ought to be got rid of at once.” 

“ Let her alone, Helena dear ; time will 
settle all that.” 

“Time will never make me love him less, 


if that is what you mean,” Tisa said. “ He | 


has no more right to be where he is than 
Helena herself.” 

But Mrs. Saxon would have nothing fur- 
ther said then, and shortly after the Wrigleys 
left. 

One evening, about a week later, Tisa 
came to our room when she knew I was 
alone. She was carelessly dressed—any- 
thing did now-—with an old shawl thrown 
over her head. 


| “Will you copy this and mail it?” she 
| said, handing me a piece of paper. “Mother 
| made me promise not to send him a letter.” 
| “TI will do it for you,” I answered. 

| “If you will agree to the last sentence I 
| shall be grateful to you ; but if not, do not 
| put it in.” 

| She left, and I copied her little note : 


“ Dearest R.,—At all times and in all 
places I think of you, grieve for you, and 
| pray that strength may be given you. I 
| have to get a friend to send you this, and 


found ; but, whether you hear from me or 


| not, believe me waiting in sadness for the 


end of the long dark day that has to pass 
before we meet. Anything you may wish 
to say to me, send to Mrs. L 

‘cc 7. a” 


I addressed the note under cover to the 
warden, and mailed it. And now came an 


| anxious look-out on Tisa’s part for an 


answer ; but day after day, week after week, 
month after month passed, and no reply 


; Came. 


Before Tisa, Mainwaring’s name was 
dropped by her relatives, and every effort 
was made by them to cause her to forget 
him. 

To her, the two years dragged wearily 
on. No reply to her letter ever came, and 
this she felt bitterly ; and now that the ex- 
piration of his time was so near at hand, 
she became restless. A feverish anxiety to 
see him possessed her, but this she saw no 
way of accomplishing. ‘ He may not like 
to write,” she said, “and I do not even 
know how I am to hear of him.” 

“ Don’t let that trouble you, Miss Saxon,” 

| Pen said, who overheard her remark, “ for 
I will see him ; he shall not come out and 
find himself friendless.” 

Tisa’s warmly-expressed reply need not 
| be given. 

The week before the two years expired, 
Pen wrote to Mainwaring, telling him that 
| as his sincere friend he would meet him at 
| the gate with a closed carriage, and conduct 
| him to a place where they could quietly 
| converse and arrange a plan for the future. 
| Pen went to Kingston, and Tisa eagerly 
| awaited his return, as I also did myself. But 
| when we began toexpect him back, I received 
| atelegram from Montreal, stating that he 

would be absent a week longer, and at the 


@4 Ronn saern 
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end of that week another came, putting off 
his coming home ten days more. Tisa 
found these delays, with no cause assigned, 
after her two years’ anxiety, hard to bear. 
She grew so nervous that Mrs. Saxon be- 
came suspicious she was planning some 
scheme in which Mainwaring was concerned, 
and watched her narrowly ; but as Tisa was 
only waiting, there was nothing for vigilance 
to discover. 


It was late in the evening when Pen | 


reached Folkestone, but that Tisa should 


be sitting with me excited no curiosity in | 
She stood up, trembling | 


the Saxon House. 
with excitement, when he entered. 


“He is well, Miss Saxon,” Pen said; “and | 


here is a letter for you.” 
The lamp was burning at the further end 


of the room, and she hastened towards it | 
A minute later and she | 


and began to read. 
crushed the letter in her hand, tossed it 


aside, and laying her head on the table pas- | 


sionately burst into tears. 
“What is the matter?” I said, in a low 
tone, to Pen. 
“ Her idol 


before.” 


“That the accusation was true ?”’ 
eg. 


This was miserably disappointing. Though | 
I had al- | 
ways had, at the least, a strong hope that | 
some hidden circumstance would come to | 
“ I | 
am sorry, sorry, sorry,” I said, thinking | 


Pen said, ‘We all knew before,” 


light and tell a widely different story. 


aloud. 
“ Read that, Mrs. Lyle,” Tisa said, look- 
ing up and pointing to the crumpled letter. 


I straightened it out, and this is what it | 
— ‘“ Montreal, — Dearest Tisa, | 


contained : 
Every word of your letter to me is indelibly 
impressed on my heart, and I have hourly 
thanked you for it. 
it hard you got no answer before! I 
could not write to you from there. 
thanks to the kindness of my tried friend, 
who will give you this, I am in a good 
situation here, with an offer from the firm at 
the end of three months to go to France for 
five years. Will you go with me? Knowing 
the past, can you trust yourself to me ? or 
am I asking too much? Though, when 
others have faith in me, will yours waver ? 
Once, almost my own, darling, let me claim 
you for my very own, and in another coun 





But you did not think | 


Now, | 





try it will be my aim to make you the hap- 
piest of women. Lyle will tell you all re- 
specting my business prospects, and any- 
thing else concerning me you may wish to 
know. I have suppressed my first Christian 
name and taken my second. Ever your’s, 
CHARLES MAINWARING.” 


The next evening, when Tisa was calmer, 
Pen told us the story of how, where, and 
when poor Mainwaring fell. It is too long 
to tell here, but Pen was right when he said 
he had been “sorely tempted.” There were 
tears in Tisa’s eyes at the conclusion of the 
sad tale, but without any remark she with- 
drew to her own room. 

“What is for the best ?”’ I said to Pen, 
musingly. 

“For her to marry him, undoubtedly, 
was the reply. “She will never be happy 
unless she does, and I have no more fear 
that he will be led astray again than I have 
fear of myself. Neither have Shaw & 
Stapleton”—the heads of the firm that em- 


” 


| ployed him—“ who know the whole truth. 
is broken,” he answered. | 
“She has learned now what we all knew | 


He was dejected when I met him, but I 
told him he must endeavour to forget all but 
the lesson it had taught him, and then seeing 


| himself trusted inspired hope.” 


About a week after, I said to Tisa, ‘“ Have 
you written yet?” 

“Ves,” she replied ; “for days I got no 
further than ‘ knowing the past,’ but when I 
did finish, and read the question, ‘when 
others have faith in me, will yours waver?’ 
I said, No.” 

Three months from Pen’s return, Mrs. 


| Saxon—whose extreme aversion to Main- 


waring we had succeeded in overcoming 
and who clearly saw Tisa’s determination 
sooner or later to be his wife—took her to 
Montreal. and when she came back I said, 
“ And they are married?” 

“Yes, and sailed.” 

“ How did he look ?” 

“ As well as ever, and I must confess I 
trust in him again.” 

When they had been married a year, 
Shaw, of the firm of Shaw & Stapleton, 
went over to France, and shortly after his 
return Pen met him in Toronto, and of 
course inquired after the Mainwarings. 

“He is making himself invaluable, ’ was 
the reply, “and as for that handsome wife 
of his, I don’t know where to find her 
equal.” 
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“MATERIALISM” AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


(From the Fortnightly Review.) 


WILLINGLY yielded to the request that 

the following pages, intended as an in- 
troduction to a forthcoming edition of the 
“Fragments of Science,” should first appear 
as an article in the Fortnightly Review. The 
presentation of the Fragments, in the order of 
their publication, will, I think, make it plain 
that within the last two years I have added 
no material iniquity to the list previously re- 
corded against me. I have gone carefully 
over them all this year in Switzerland, be- 
stowing special attention upon the one which 
has given most offence. To the judgment 


unthoughtful and the unfair will not read 
them, though they will continue to abuse 
them. 

I have no desire to repay in kind the hard 
words already thrown at them and me; but 
a simple comparison will make clear to my 
more noisy and unreasonable assailants how 
I regard their position. To the nobler Be- 
reans of the press and pulpit, who have 
honoured me with their attention, I do not 
now refer. Webster defines a squatter as 
one who settles on new land without a title. 
This, in regard to anthropology and cos- 


“raid upon theology,” is, in my opinion, a 


move them from ground which they have 
no right to hold. 

If the title exist, let it be produced. It 
is not the revision of the text of Genesis by 
accomplished scholars that the public so 
much need, as to be informed and convinced 
how far the text, polished or unpolished, has 
a claim upon the belief of intelligent per- 
sons. It is, I fear, a growing conviction 
that our ministers of religion, for the sake 
of peace, more or less sacrifice their sin- 
-cerity in dealing with the cosmogony of the 


| lieve these things ?”’ 
of thoughtful men I now commit them ; the | 


| their pulpits. 
mogony, I hold to have been the position | 
of the older theologians; and what their | 
heated successors of to-day denounce asa | 





Old Testament. I notice this in conversa- 
tion, and it is getting into print. Before 
me, for example, is a little drochure, in 
which a layman presses a clerical friend with 
a series of questions regarding creation— 
the six-day period of Divine activity, the 
destruction of the world by a flood, the 
building of an ark, the placing of creatures 
in it by pairs, and the descent from this an- 
cestry of all living things, “men and women, 
birds and beasts.” He asks his friend, 
“Do you, without any mental reservation, be- 
“Tf you do,” he con- 
tinues, “then I can only say that the accu- 


| inulated and accepted knowledge of man- 
| kind, including the entire sciences of as- 


tronomy, geology, philology, and history, 
are [as far as you are concerned] nought 
and mistaken. If you do of believe those 
events to have so happened, or do so with 
some mental reservation, which destroys the 
whole sense and meaning of the narrative, 
why do you not say so from your pulpits ?” 
The friend merely parries and evades the 
question. According to Mr. Martineau, the 
clergy speak very differently indeed from 
After showing how the Mo- 
saic picture of the “ generic order of things” 
has been not only altered but inverted by 
scientific research, he says, ‘‘ Notwithstand- 


| ing the deplorable condition to which the 
perfectly legal and equitable attempt to re- | 


picture has been reduced, it is exhibited 
fresh every week to millions taught to be- 
lieve it as divine.” It cannot be urged that 
error here does no practical harm, or that 
it does not act to the detriment of honest 
men. It was for openly avowing doubts 
which, it is said, others discreetly entertain, 
that the Bishop of Natal suffered persecu- 
tion; it was for his public fidelity to scien- 
tific truth, as far as his lights extended, that 
he was branded, even during his recent visit 
to this country, as an “ excommunicated 
heretic.” The courage of Dean Stanley and 
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of the Master of Baliol, in reference to this | 
question, disarmed indignation, and caused 
the public to overlook a wrong which might | 
not otherwise have been endured. 

The liberal and intelligent portion of 
Christendom must, I take it, differentiate it- 
self more and more, in word and act, from 
the fanatical, foolish, and more purely sacer- 
dotal portion. Enlightened Roman Catho- 
lics are more especially bound to take ac- 
tion here; for the travesty of heaven and 
earth is grosser, and the attempt to impose 
it on the world is more serious, in their com- 
munity than elsewhere. That they are more 
or less alive to this state of things, and that 
they show an increasing courage and inde- 
pendence in their demands for education, 
will be plain to the reader of the “ Apology 
for the Belfast Address.”* The “ Memorial” 
there referred to was the impatient protest 
of barristers, physicians, surgeons, solicitors, 
and scholars among the Catholics them- 
selves. They must not relax their pressure 
nor relinquish their demands ; for their spi- 
ritual guides live so exclusively in the pre- 
scientific past, that even the really strong 
intellects among them are reduced to atro- 
phy as regards scientific truth. Eyes they 
have, and see not; ears they have, and hear 


ot ; for both eyes and ears are taken pos- 
session of by the sights and sounds of ano- 


ther age. In relation to science, the Ultra- 
montane brain, through lack of exercise, is 
virtually the undeveloped brain of the child. | 
And thus it is that as children in scien- 
tific knowledge, but as potent wielders of 
spiritual power among the ignorant, they 
countenance and enforce practices sufficient 
to bring the blush of shame to the cheeks of 
the more intelligent among themselves. 
Such is the force of early education, when 
maintained and perpetuated by the habits of 
subsequent life ; such the ground of peril in 
allowing the schools of a nation to fall into | 
Ultramontane hands. Let any able Catholic 
student, fairly educated, and not yet cramp- | 
ed by sacerdotalism, get a real scientificgrasp | 
of the magnitude and organization of this | 
universe. Let him sit under the immeasurable | 
heavens, watch the stars in their courses, 
scan the mysterious nebulee, and try to realize 
what it all is and means. Let him bring the 


| of Christian Evidences.” 





thoughts and conceptions which thus enter 
his mind face to face with the notions of the | 





* Reprinted in the CANADIAN MonTHLY for | 
February, 18 75. 
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genesis and rule of things which pervade the 
writings of the princes of his Church, and 
he will see and feel what drivellers even men 
of strenuous intellects may become, through 
exclusively dwelling and dealing with theo- 
logical chimeras. 

But, quitting the more grotesque forms of 
the Theological, I already see, or think I 
see, emerging from recent discussions, that 
wonderful plasticity of the Theistic Idea, 
which enables it to maintain, through many 
changes, its hold upon superior minds ; and 
which, if it is to last, will eventually enable 
it to shape itself in accordance with scientific 
conditions. I notice this, for instance, in 
the philosophic sermon of Dr. Quarry, and 
more markedly still in that of Dr. Ryder. 
“ There pervades,” says the Rector of Don- 
nybrook, “these atoms and that illimitable 
universe, that ‘ choir of heaven and furniture 
of earth,’ which of such atoms is built up, a 
certain force, known in its most familiar form 
by the name of ‘life,’ which may be regara- 
ed as the ultimate essence of matter.” And, 
speaking of the awful search of the intellect 
for the infinite Creator, and of the grave 
difficulties which encompass the subject, the 
same writer says: ‘ We know from our senses 
finite existences only. Now we cannot /og:- 
cally infer the existence of an infinite God 
from the greatest conceivable number of 
finite existences. There must always ob- 
viously be more in the conclusion than in 
the premisses.” Such language is new to the 
pulpit, but it will become less and less rare. 
It is not the poets and philosophers among 
our theologians—and in our day the philoso- 
pher who wanders beyond the strict boun- 
dary of Science is more or less merged in 
the poet—it is not these, who feel the life of 


| religion, but the mechanics who cling to its 
| scaffolding, that are most anxious to tie the 


world down to the untenable conceptions of 
an uncultivated past. 

Before me is another printed sermon of a 
different character from those just referred 
to. It is entitled “The Necessary Limits 
Its author, Dr. 
Reichel, has been frequently referred to as 


| an authority, particularly on personal sub- 


jects, during recent discussions. The ser- 


| mon was first preached in Belfast, and after- 


wards, in an amplified and amended form, in 
the Exhibition Building in Dublin. In pass- 


| ing, I would make a single remark upon its 


| Opening paragraph, as it contains an argu- 
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ment regarding Christ which I have fre- 
quently heard used in substance by good | 
men, though never before with the grating 
emphasis here employ ed. “ The resurrection | 
of our Saviour,” says Dr. Reichel, “ is the cen- | 
tral fact of Christianity. Without His resur- 
rection, His birth and His death would have 
been alike unavailing ; nay more, if He did 
not rise from the dead, Hisbirth was the birth 
of a bastard, and His death the death of an im- 
postor.” This may be “ orthodoxy ;” but 
entertaining the notions that I do of Christ, 
and of His incomparable life upon the earth, 
if the momentary use of the term “ blasphe- 
my ” were granted to me by my Christian 
brethren, I should feel inclined to employ it 
here. 

Better instructed than he had been at Bel- 
fast, the orator in Dublin gave prominence 
to a personal argument, which I have already 
noticed elsewhere.* He has been followed 
in this particular by the Bishop of Meath 
and other estimable persons. This is to be 
regretted, because in dealing with these high 
themes the mind ought to be the seat of dig- 
nity, if possible of chivalry, but certainly not 
the seat of littleness. “I propose,” says the 
preacher, “making some remarks on the | 
doctrine thus propounded [in Belfast]. And, 
first, lest any of you should be unduly im- 
pressed by the mere authority of its pro- 
pounder, as well as by the fluent grace with 
which he sets it forth, it is right that I should 
tell you, that these conclusions, though given 
out on anoccasion which apparently stamped 
them with the general approbation of the 
scientific world, do not possess that appro- 
bation. The mind that arrived at them, and 
displayed them with so much complacency, 
is a mind trained in the school of mere ex- 
periment, not in the study, but in the labora- 
tory. Accordingly the highest mathematical 
intellects of the Association disclaim and re- 
pudiate the theories of its President. In the 
mathematical laws to which all material phe- 
nomena and substances are each year more 
distinctly perceived to be subordinated, they 
see another side of nature, which has not 
impressed itself upon the mere experimental- 
ist.” 





* ** Apology for Belfast Address.” 
+ ‘Es ist ihre Taktik, die Gegner, gegen welche 
sie nichts sonst auszurichten vermégen, verichtlich 
zu behandeln, und allmahlich in der Achtung des 


Publikums herabzusetzen.” This was written of the 
Jesuits in reference to their treatment of Dr. Dél- 
linger. It is true of others. 


| ance, 


| serious consideration at my hands. 
| with pleasure to the accord subsisting be- 


In view of the new virtue here thrust 
upon the mathematician, D’Alembert and 
Laplace present a difficulty, and we are left 
without a clue to the peculiar orthodoxy of 
Helmholtz, Clifford, and other distinguished 
men. As regards my own mental training, 
inasmuch as my censors think it not beneath 
them to dwell upon a point so small, I may 
say that the foregoing statement is incorrect. 
The separation, moreover, of the “study ” 
from the “laboratory,” is not admissible, 
because the laboratory ¢s a “study” in 
which symbols give place to natural facts. 
The word Mesopotamia is said to havea 


| sacred unction for many minds, and possi- 
| bly the title of my “Inaugural Dissertation ” 


at Marburg may have an effect of this kind 
on my right reverend and reverend critics of 
the new mathematical school. Here accord- 
ingly it is: ‘Die Schraubenfliiche mit ge- 
neigter Erzeugungslinie, und die Bedingun- 
gen des Gleichgewichts auf solchen Schra- 
ben.” A little tenderness may, perhaps, flow 
towards me, after these words have made n 
known that I began my narrow scientific 
life less as an experimentalist than as a 
mathematician. 

If, as asserted, ‘the highest mathematical 
intellects of the Association disclaim and 
repudiate the theories of its President,” it 
would be their bounden duty not to rest 
content with this mere second-hand utter- 
They ought to permit the light of 
life to stream upon us directly from them- 
selves, instead of sending it through the rude 
polemoscope* of Dr. Reichel. But the 
point of importance to be impressed upon 
him, and upon those who may be tempted 
to follow him in his adventurous theories, 
is, that out of Mathematics no salvation for 
Theology can possibly come. 

By such reflections I am brought face to 
face with an essay to which my attention 
has been directed by several estimable, and 
indeed eminent persons, as demanding 
I refer 


tween the Rev. James Martineau and my- 


| self on certain points of biblical cosmogony. 


“In so far,’ says Mr. Martineau, “as 
Church belief is still committed to a given 
eanieticaati and natural history of man, 


* «© An oblique perspective glass, for seeing ob- 
jects not directly before the eyes.”—Webster. To 
mere obliquity Dr. Reichel’s instrument adds coarse- 
ness of construction. 
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it lies open to scientific refutation.” And | 
again: “It turns out that with the sun | 
and moon and stars, and in and on the earth, | 


before and after the appearance of our race, 


more: “ The whole history of the genesis 


of things Religion r2ust surrender to the | 


Sciences.” Finally, still more emphatically : 
“In the investigation of the genetic order 
of things, Theology is an intruder, and must 
stand aside.” This expresses, only in words 
of fuller pith, the views which I ventured to 
enunciate in Belfast. ‘‘The impregnable posi- 


stated in a few words. 
shall wrest from Theology, the entire domain 
of cosmological theory.” Thus Theology, so 
far as it is represented by Mr. Martineau, 
and Science, so far as I understand it, are 
in absolute harmony here. 


But Mr. Martineau would have just reason | 


to complain of me, if, by partial citation, I 
left my readers under the impression that 
the agreement between us is complete. 
the opening of the eighty-ninth Session of 
the Manchester New College, London, on 


bears the title “ Religion as affected by 
Modern Materialism ;” and its references and 
general tone make evident the depth of its | 
author’s discontent with my previous deli- 


verance at Belfast. I find it difficult to 


grapple with the exact grounds of this dis- | 


content. Indeed, logically considered, the 


passages of exceeding beauty, and many 
sentiments which none but the pure in heart 
could utter as they are uttered here, is vague 


and unsatisfactory ; the author appears at | 


times so brave and liberal, at times so timid 
and captious, and at times so imperfectly 
informed regarding the position he assails. 
At the outset of his address, Mr. Mar- 
tineau states with some distinctness his 
“sources of religious faith.” They are two 
—‘‘the scrutiny of Nature” and “ the in- 
terpretation of Sacred Books.” It would have 
been a theme worthy of his intelligence to 
have deduced from these two sources his 
religion as it stands. But not another word 
is said about the “ Sacred Books.” Having 
Swept with the besom of Science various 
“books” contemptuously away, he does 


At | 
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not define the Sacred residue ; much less 
give us the reasons why he deems them 
sacred. His references to “ Nature,” on 


| the other hand, are magnificent tirades 
quite other things have happened than those | 
which the sacred cosmogony recites.” Once | 


against Nature, intended, apparently, to 
show the wholly abominable character of 
man’s antecedents if the theory of evolution 
be true. Here also his mood lacks steadi- 


| ness. While joyfully accepting, at one place, 
| “the widening space, the deepening vistas 
| of time, the detected marvels of physiologi- 
| cal structure, and the rapid filling-in of the 


missing links in the chain of organic life,” 


| he falls, at another, into lamentation and 
tion of Science,” I there say, ‘‘may be | 
We claim, and we | 


mourning over the very theory which ren- 
ders “organic life” “a chain.” He claims 


| the largest liberality for his sect, and avows 


its contempt for the dangers of possible dis- 
covery. But immediately afterwards he 
damages the claim, and ruins all confidence 
in the avowal. He professes sympathy 
with modern Science, and almost in the 
same breath he treats, or certainly will be 
understood to treat, the Atomic Theory, and 
the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, 


| as if they were a kind of scientific thimble- 
| riggery. 

October 6, 1874, he, its Principal, delivered 
the Address from which I have quoted. It | 


His ardour, moreover, renders him inac- 
curate ; causing him to see discord among 


| scientific men, where nothing but harmony 


reigns. In his celebrated Address to the 
Congress of German Naturforscher, delivered 


| at Leipzig, three years ago, Du Bois Rey- 


mond speaks thus: “What conceivable 
connection subsists between definite move- 


| ments of definite atorns in my brain, on the 
impression left upon my mind by an essay | 
of great zsthetic merit, containing many | 


one hand, and on the other hand such 
primordial, indefinable, undeniable facts as 


| these: I feel pain or pleasure ; I experi- 
| ence a sweet taste, or smell a rose, or hear 


an organ, or see something red? . . It 
is absolutely and for ever inconceivable that 
a number of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen atoms should be otherwise than in- 


| different as to their own position and mo- 


tion, past, present, or future. It is utterly 
inconceivable how consciousness should re- 
sult from their joint action.” 

This language, which was spoken in 1872, 
Mr. Martineau “freely” translates, and 
quotes against me. The act is due to a 
misapprehension of his own. Evidence isat 
hand to prove that I employed the same 
language twenty years ago. It is to be 
found in the Saturday Review for 1860 ; 
but a sufficient illustration of the agree- 
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ment between my friend Du Bois Rey- | 


mond and myself, is furnished by the dis- 


printed here.* With a little attention, Mr. 
Martineau would have seen that in the very 
Address his essay criticizes precisely the 
same position is maintained. ‘You can- 
not,” I there say, ‘‘ satisfy the human under- 
standing in its demand for logical continuity 
between molecular processes and the pheno- 
mena of consciousness. This is a rock on 
which materialism must inevitably split 
whenever it pretends to be a complete phi- 
losophy of the human mind.” 

“The affluence of illustration,” writes an 
able and sympathetic reviewer of this essay, 


in the Mew York Tribune, “in which Mr. | 


Martineau delights, often impairs the dis- 
tinctness of his statements by diverting the 
attention of the reader from the essential 


points of his discussion to the beauty of his | 


imagery, and thus diminishes their power of 
conviction.” To the beauties here referred 


to I bear willing testimony ; but the excesses | here. 


| ward hue or temperature, rather than to an 
| external object of thought. When I attempt 
| to give the Power which I see manifested 


touched upon reach far beyond the reader, 
to their primal seat and source in Mr. Marti- 
neau’s own mind; mixing together ‘here 
things that ought to be kept apart ; produc- 
ing vagueness where precision is the one 
thing needful; poetic fervour where we 


ness where the strictest justice ought to be, 


observed. 

In one of his nobler passages, Mr. Marti- 
neau tells us how the pupils of his college 
have been educated hitherto: “‘ They have 
been trained under the assumptions—( 1st) 
that the Universe which includes us and 
folds us round is the life-dwelling of an 


abode is the scene of a moral government, 
incipient but not complete ; and (3rd) that 
the upper zones of human affection, above 
the clouds of self and passion, take us into 
the sphere of a Divine Communion. 


catch their light and fire.” 

Alpine summits must kindle above the 
mountaineer who reads these stirring words ; 
I see their beauty and feel their life. Nay, 


* In the new volume to which this is the introduc- 
tion. 


| all intellectual manipulation. 
require judicial calm ; and practical unfair- | 


| know where I only claim to fee/. 
Eternal Mind ; (2nd) that the world of our | 
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in my own feeble way, at the close of one 


| of the essays here printed, I thus affirm the 
course on Scientific Materialism, delivered | 


in 1868, then widely circulated, and re- | 


» 


** Communion” which Mr. Martineau calls 
“Divine :” ‘ ‘Two things,’ says Immanuel 
Kant, ‘fill me with awe—the starry heavens, 
and the sense of moral responsibility in 
man.’ And in his hours of health and 
strength and sanity, when the stroke of 
action has ceased, and the pause of reflec- 
tion has set in, the scientific investigator 
finds himself overshadowed by the same awe. 
Breaking contact with the hampering details 


| of earth, it associates him with a power 
| which gives fulness and tone to his existence, 
| but which he can neither analyze nor com- 


prehend.”t 

Though “ knowledge ” is here disavowed, 
the “feelings” of Mr. Martineau and my- 
self are, I think, very much alike. But, 
notwithstanding the mutual independence 
of religious feeling and objective knowledge 
thus demonstrated, he censures me—almost 
denounces me—for referring Religion to the 
reign of Emotion. Surely he is inconsistent 
The foregoing words refer to an in- 


in the Universe an objective form, personal 
or otherwise, it slips away from me, declining 
I dare not, 
save poetically, use the pronoun “ He” re- 


| garding it ; I dare not call ita “ Mind;”’ I 
and I willingly believe is meant to be, | 


refuse to call it even a “Cause.” Its mys- 


| tery overshadows me; but it remains a 
| mystery, while the objective frames which 


my neighbours try to make it fit, simply 
distort and desecrate it. 

It is otherwise with Mr. Martineau, and 
hence his discontent. He professes to 
He could 
make his contention good against me if he 


| would transform, by a process of verification, 
| the foregoing three assumptions into “ objec- 


tive knowledge.” But he makes no at- 





| tempt to do so. 
Into | 
this over-arching scene it is that growing | 
thought and enthusiasm have expanded to | 
| years previously I had referred to hours of ‘‘ health 


| ridicule. 
| when sleepy after a gluttonous meal, or when suffer- 


They remain assumptions 


+ In the first preface to the ‘‘ Belfast Address ” I 
referred to ‘‘ hours of clearness and vigour,” as four 
and strength and sanity,” and brought down upon 
myself, in consequence, a considerable amount of 
Why, I know not. For surely it is not 


ing from dyspepsia, or even when possessed by an 
| arithmetical problem demanding concentrated 
| thought, that we care most for the *‘ starry heavens 
| or the sense of responsibility in man,” 
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from the beginning of his address to its | 
end. And yet he frequently uses the word | 
“ unverified,” as if it were fatal to the posi- 
tion on which its incidence falls. “The 
scrutiny of Nature” is one of his sources of 
“religious faith:” what logical foothold | 
does that scrutiny furnish on which any one | 
of the foregoing three assumptions could 
be planted? Nature, according to his 
picturing, is base and cruel: what is the 
inference to be drawn regarding its author? | 
If Nature be “red in tooth and claw,” who | 
is responsible? Ona Mindless nature Mr. 
Martineau pours the full torrent of his gor. | 
geous invective; but could the “ assumption” 

of “an Eternal Mind ”—even of a Bene- 
ficent Eternal Mind—render the world | 
objectively a whit less mean and ugly than 
itis? Not an iota. 
and not external phenomena, that are influ- 
enced bythe assumption. Itadds not aray 


of light nor a strain of music to the objec- | 


tive sum of things. It does not touch the 
phenomena of physical nature—storm, flood, 
or fire—nor diminish by a pang the bloody | 
combats of the animal werld. - Bat it does 
add the glow of religious emotior. to the | 
human soul, as represented by Mr- Marti- 
neau. Beyond this I defy him to’go ; and 


yet he rashly—it might be said petulantly— ' 


kicks away the only philosophic foundation 


on which it is possible for him to build his: 


religion. 

Hetwits incidentally the modern scientific 
interpretation of Nature, because of its want 
of cheerfulness. ‘‘ Let the new future,” he 
says, “preach its own gospel, and devise, if 
it can, the means of making the tidings 
glad.” This is a common argument: “ If 
you only knew the comfort of belief!” My 
reply to it is that I choose the nobler part 
of Emerson, when, after various disenchant- 
ments, he exclaimed, ‘‘I covet truth!” 
The gladness of true heroism visits the heart 
of him who is really competent to say this. 
Besides, “ gladness” is an emotion, and Mr. 
Martineau theoretically scorns the emo- 
tional. Iam not, however, acquainted with 
a writer who draws more largely upon this 
source, while mistaking it for something ob- 
jective. “To reach the Cause,” he says, 
“there is no need to go into the past, as 
though being missed here, He could be 
found there. But when once He has been 
apprehended by the proper organs of divine 
apprehension, the whole life of Humanity is 


It is man’s feelings, | 


recognised as the scene of his agency.” 

That Mr. Martineau should have lived so 
| long, thought so much, and failed to recog- 
| nise the entirely subjective character of this 
| creed, is highly instructive. His “ proper 

| organs of divine apprehension ”—denied, I 

may say, to some of the greatest intellects 
| and noblest men in this and other ages— 
| lie at the very core of his emotions. 
| In fact, it is when Mr. Martineau is most 

| purely emotional that he scorns the emo- 

tions ; and it is when he is most purely sub- 
| jective that he rejects subjectivity. He pays 
| a just and liberal tribute to the character of 

| John Stuart Mill. But in the light of Mill’s 
| philosophy, benevolence, honour, purity, 
having “ shrunk into mere unaccredited sub- 
| jective susceptibilities, have lost all support 
from Omniscient approval, and all presum- 
able accordance with the reality of things.” 
If Mr. Martineau had given them any ink- 
ling of the process by which he renders the 
“ subjective susceptibilities ” objective ; or 
how he arrives at an objective ground of 
“Omniscient approval,” gratitude from his 
pupils would aye been his just meed. But 
| ascitis, le leaves them lost in an iridescent 
cloud of words, after exciting a desire which 
| hess incompetent to appease. 

*“We are,” he says, in another place, 
“‘ for ever shaping our representations of in- 
visible things into forms of definite opinion, 
| and throwing them to the front, as if they 
were the photographic equivalent of our 
real faith. It is a delusion which affects us 
all. Yet somehow the essence of our reli- 
gion never finds its way into these frames of 
theory: as we put them together it slips 
away, and, if we turn to pursue it, still re- 
treats behind ; ever ready to work with the 
will, to unbind and sweeten the affections, 
and bathe the life with reverence, but re- 
fusing to be seen, or to pass from a divine 
hue of thinking into a human pattern of 
thought.” This is very beautiful, and mainly 
so because the man who utters it obviously 
brings it all out of the treasury of his own 
heart. But the “hue” and “ pattern” here 
so finely spoken of are neither more nor 
less than that “emotion” on the one hand, 
and that “objective knowledge” on the 
other, which have drawn this suicidal fire 
from Mr. Martineau’s battery. 

I now come to one of the most serious 
portions of Mr. Martineau’s pamphlet— 
serious far less on account of its “ personal 
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errors” than of its intrinsic gravity, though | 
its author has thought fit to give it a witty | 
and sarcastic tone. He analyzes and criti- 
cizes “the materialist doctrine, which, in 

our time, is proclaimed with so much pomp 
and resisted with so much passion. 


ter is all I want,’ says the physicist ; ‘ give 


* Mat- | 


me its atoms alone, and I will explain the | 


>” 


universe. It is thought, even by Mr. 
Martineau’s intimate friends, that in this 
pamphlet he is answering me. I must there- 


groupings and motions exf/ain everything. 
In reality, they explain nothing. The ut- 
most he can affirm is the association of two 
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—‘ The passage from the physics of the 
brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a 
| definite thought, and a definite molecular 
action in the brain, occur simultaneously ; 
we do not possess the intellectual organ, nor 
apparently any rudiment of the organ, which 
would enable us to pass, by a process of 
reasoning, from the one to the other. They 
appear together, but we do not know why. 


| Were our minds and senses so expanded, 
fore ask the reader to contrast the foregoing | 
travesty with what I really do say regarding | 
atoms :—“ I do not think that he (the ma- | 
terialist) is entitled to say that his molecular | 


classes of phenomena, of whose real bond | 


of union he is in absolute ignorance.”* This 
is very different from saying, “ Give me its 


atoms alone, and I will explain the uni- | 


verse.” Mr. Martineau continues his dia- 
logue with the physicist :—‘ ‘ Good,’ 


says ; ‘take as many atoms as you please. 


he | 


See that they have all ‘tha; .is re-yuisitg to | 


Body [a metaphysical Bi), being .homoge- 
neous extended solids.’ ‘That is 
enough,’ he replies ; ‘it might do. for, Demo- 


strengthened, and illuminated, as to enable 
us to see and feel the very molecules of the 
brain ; were we capable of following all their 
motions, all their groupings, all their electric 
discharges, if such there be ; and were we 
intimately acquainted with the correspond- 
ing states of thought and feeling, we should 
be as far as ever from the solution of the 
problem, ‘ How are these physical processes 
connected with the facts of consciousness ?’ 
The chasm between the two classes of phe- 
nomena would still remain intellectually im- 
passable.”+ 

Compare this with the answer which Mr. 
Martineay vyts, injo the mouth of 47s phy- 


, Sicist,and witia which I am generally credited 


not | 


critus and the mathematicians, but I must | 


have something more. The atoms must 10% 
only be in motion, and of various shapes, 


chemical elements ; 


by Mr,. Martineau’s readers :—“ ‘It (the 
probfem of consciousness) does not daunt 
me at ali. Ofcourse you understand that 


| all along my atoms have been affected by 
, Ztavitation and polarity ;and now I have 
but also of as many kinds as there are | 


for how could I ever | 


get water if I had only hydrogen elements | 


to work with?’ 


‘So be it,’” Mr. Martineau | 


consents to reply, “ ‘ only this is a consider- | 


able enlargement of your specified datum 
[where and by whom specified ?]|—in fact, a 
conversion of it into several ; yet, even at 
the cost of its monism [put into it by Mr. 
Martineau] your scheme seems hardly to 
gain its end ; for by what manipulation of 


your resources will you, for example, educe | 
| from mere sentiency to thought and will, 


Consciousness ?’” 

This reads like pleasantry, but it deals 
with serious things. For the last seven 
years the question proposed by Mr. Marti- 
neau and my answer to it have been acces- 
sible to all. They are also given in this 
volume. Here, briefly, is the question :— 
“ A man can say, ‘I feel, I think, I love,’ 
but how does consciousness infuse itself in- 
to the poe ?” And here is the answer : 


* Address on ‘‘ Scientific Materialism.” 


| a globule that turns itself inside out. 


| will be manageable.’ 
| may say [‘ entirely unlikely,’ say I], 


only to insist with Fechner on a difference 
among molecules ; there are the inorganic, 
which can change only their place, like the 
particles in an undulation ; and there are the 
organic, which can change ¢heir order, as in 
With 
an adequate number of these, our problem 
‘ Likely enough,’ we 
‘ seeing 


| how careful you are to provide for all emer- 


| 





gencies ; and if any hitch should occur in 
the next step, where you will have to pass 


you can again look in upon your atoms, 
and fling among them a handful of Leibnitz’s 
monads, to serve as souls in little, and be 
ready, in a latent form, with that Vorstel- 
lungs-faihigkeit which our picturesque inter- 
preters of nature so much prize.’” 

* But surely,” continues Mr. Martineau, 
“you must observe that this ‘matter’ of 


+ Bishop Butler’s reply to the Lucretian, in the 
Belfast Address, is all in the same strain. 





yours alters its style with every change of 


service ; starting as a beggar, with scarce a 
rag of ‘ property’ to cover its bones, it turns 


up asa prince when large undertakings are | 


wanted. ‘We must radically change our 
notions of matter,’ says Professor Tyndall ; 
and then, he ventures to believe, it will 
answer all demands, carrying ‘the promise 
and potency of all terrestrial life.’ If the 
measure of the required ‘change in our 


notions’ had been specified, the proposition | 
would have had a real meaning, and been | 
It is easy travelling 


susceptible of a test. 
through the stages of such an hypothesis ; 
you deposit at your bank a round sum ere 


you start, and, drawing on it piecemeal at | 
every pause, complete your grand tour with- | 


out a debt.” 


forcibly and ably stated. On it I am willing 
to try conclusions with Mr. Martineau. I 
may say, in passing, that I share his con- 
tempt for the picturesque interpretation of 


the corresponding objects of thought, and of 
seeing these in their proper relations, with- 


out the interior haze and soft penumbral | 


borders which the theologian loves. To 
this mode of “‘interpreting Nature” I shall 
to the best of my ability now adhere. 

Neither of us, I trust, will be afraid or 
ashamed to begin at the alphabet of this 
question. Our first effort must be to under- 
stand each other, and this mutual under- 
standing can only be ensured by beginning 
low down. Physically speaking, however, 
we need not go below the sea-level. Let us 
then travel in company to the Caribbean 
Sea, and halt upon the heated water. What 
is that sea, and what is the sun which heats 
it? Answering for myself, I say that they 
are both matter. I fill a glass with the sea- 
water and expose it on the deck of the ves- 
sel ; afler some time the liquid has all dis- 
appeared, and left a solid residue of salts in 
the glass behind. We have mobility, in- 
visibility—apparent annihilation. In virtue 
of 


** The glad and secret aid 
The sun unto the ocean paid,” 


the water has taken toitself wings and flown 
off as vapour. From the whole surface of 
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the Caribbean Sea such vapour is rising: 
and now we must follow it—not upon our 
legs, however, nor in a ship, nor even in a 
balloon, but by the mind’s eye—in other 
words, by that power of Vorstellung which 
Mr. Martineau knows so well, and which he 
so justly scorns when it indulges in loose 
practices. 

Compounding, then, the northward mo- 
tion of the vapour with the earth’s axial 
rotation, we track our fugitive through the 
higher atmospheric regions, obliquely across 
the Atlantic Ocean to Western Europe, and 


| on to our familiar Alps. Here another won- 


derful metamorphosis occurs. Floating on 
the cold calm air, and in presence of the 
cold firmament, the vapour condenses, not 


| only to particles of water, but to particles of 
The last paragraph of this argument is | 


crystalline water. These coalesce to stars of 


| snow, which fall upon the mountains in 
| forms so exquisite that, when first seen, they 


never fail to excite rapture. As to beauty, 


| indeed, they put the work of the lapidary to 
nature, if accuracy of vision be thereby im- | shame, while as to accuracy they render 
paired. But the term Vorstellungs-fahigkeit, | 
as used by me, means the power of definite | 


mental presentation, of attaching to words | 


concrete the abstractions of the geometer. 
Are these crystals “ matter?” Without pre- 
suming to dogmatize, I answer for myself in 
the affirmative. 

Still, a formative power has obviously 
here come into play which did not manifest 
itself in either the liquid or the vapour. The 
question now is, Was not the power “ po- 
tential”’ in both of them, requiring only the 
proper conditions of temperature to bring it 
into action? Again I answer for myself in 
the affirmative. I am, however, quite wil- 
ling to discuss with Mr. Martineau the alter- 
native hypothesis, that an imponderable for- 
mative soul unites itself with the substance 
after its escape from the liquid state. If he 
should espouse this hypothesis, then I should 
demand of him an immediate exercise of 
that Vorstellungs-fahigkeit, with which, in 
my efforts to think clearly, I can never dis- 
pense. I should ask, At what moment did 
the soul come in? Did it enter at once or 
by degrees ; perfect from the first, or grow- 
ing and perfecting itself contemporaneously 
with its own handiwork? I should also ask 
whether it was localized or diffused ? Does 
it move about as a lonely builder, putting 
the bits of solid water in their places as soon 
as the proper temperature has set in? or is 
it distributed through the entire mass of the 
crystal? If the latter, then the soul has the 
shape of the crystal ; but if the former, then 
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I should inquire after its shape. Has it legs 
orarms? If not, I should ask it to be made 
clear to me how a thing without these appli- 
ances can act so perfectly the part of a 
builder? (I insist on definition, and ask 
unusual questions, if haply I might thereby 
banish unmeaning words.) What were the 
condition and residence of the soul before 
it joined the crystal ? What becomes of it 
when the crystal is dissolved ? Why should 
a particular temperature be needed before 
it can exercise its vocation? Finally, is the 


problem before us in any way simplified by | 
I think it | ; ois 
| As regards veracity and insight these few 


the assumption of its existence ? 
probable that, after a full discussion of the 


question, Mr. Martineau would agree with | 
me in ascribing the building power displayed | 
in the crystal to the bits of water them- | 
At all events, Ishould count upon | 


selves. 
his sympathy so far as to believe, that he 


would consider any one unmannerly who | 
would denounce me for rejecting this notion | 
of aseparate soul, and for holding the snow | 


crystal to be “ matter.” 


But then what an astonishing addition is | 
Who 

would have dreamt, without actually seeing | 
its work, that such a power was locked up | 
All that we needed | 


here made to the powers of matter ! 


in a drop of water? 


to make the action of the /iguzd intelligible 


was the assumption of Mr. Martineau’s 
“ homogeneous extended atomic solids,” 
smoothly gliding over one another. But 
had we supposed the water to be nothing 
more than this, we should have ignorantly 
defrauded it of an intrinsic architectural 
power, which the art of man, even when 
pushed to its utmost degree of refinement, is 
incompetent to imitate. I would invite Mr. 
Martineau to consider how inappropriate 
his figure of a fictitious bank deposit becomes 
under these circumstances. The “ account 
current” of matter receives nothing at my 
hands which could be honestly kept back 
from it. If, then, “ Democritus and the 
mathematicians ” so defined matter as to ex- 
clude the powers here proved to belong to 
it, they were clearly wrong, and Mr. Mar- 
tineau, instead of twitting me with my de- 
parture from them, ought rather to applaud 
me for correcting them. 

The reader of my small contributions to 
the literature which deals with the overlap- 
ping margins of science and theology, will 
have noticed how frequently I quote Mr. 
Emerson. I do so mainly because in him 
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we have a poet and a profoundly religious 
man, who is really and entirely undaunted 
by the discoveries of science, past, present, 
or prospective. In his case Poetry, with the 
joy of a hacchanal, takes her graver brother 
Science by the hand, and cheers him with 
immortal laughter. By Emerson scientific 
conceptions are continually transmuted into 
the finer forms and warmer hues of an ideal 
world. Our present theme is touched upon 
in the lines— 


‘* The journeying atoms, primordial wholes, 
Firmly draw, firmly drive by their animate poles.” 


words outweigh, in my estimation, all the 
formal learning expended by Mr. Martineau 
in these disquisitions on force, in which he 
treats the physicist as a conjuror, and speaks 
so wittingly of atomic polarity. In fact, 
without this notion of polarity—this “ draw- 
ing” and “driving”—this attraction and 
repulsion, we stand as stupidly dumb before 
the phenomena of crystallization as a Bush- 
man before the phenomena of the solar sys- 
tem. The genesis and growth of the notion 
I have endeavoured to make clear in my 
third Lecture on Light, and in the article 
“Crystals and Molecular Force” published 
in this volume. 

Our further course is here foreshadowed. 
A Sunday or two ago I stood under an oak 


| planted by Sir John Moore, the hero of 
Corunna. On the ground near the tree little 


oaklets were successfully fighting for life with 
the surrounding vegetation. The acorns had 
dropped into the friendly soil, and this was 
the result of their interaction. What is the 
acorn? what the earth? and what the sun, 
without whose heat and light the tree could 
not become a tree, however rich the soil, and 


| however healthy the seed ? I answer for my- 


self as before—all “ matter.” And the heat 
and light which here play so potent a part 
are acknowledged to be motions of matter. 
By taking something much lower down in 
the vegetable kingdom than the oak, we 
might approach much more nearly to the 
case of crystallization already discussed, but 
this is not now necessary. 

If, instead of conceding the sufficiency of 
matter here, Mr. Martineau should fly to the 
hypothesis of a vegetative soul, all the ques- 
tions before asked in relation to the snow- 
star become pertinent. I would invite him 
to go over them one by one, and consider 















retort by asking me, “ Who infused the prin- 
ciple of life into the tree?” I say in answer 
that our present question is not this, but an- 
other—not who made the tree, but what zs 
it? Is there anything besides matter in the 
tree? If so, what, and where? Mr. Mar- 
tineau may have begun by this time to dis- 
cern that it is not “ picturesqueness,” but 
cold precision, that my Vorstellungs-fahig- 
keit demands. How, I would ask, is this 
vegetative soul to be presented to the mind ; 
where did it flourish before the tree grew, 
and what will become of it when the tree is 
sawn into planks, or consumed in fire ? 
Possibly Mr. Martineau may consider the 


assumption of this soul to be as untenable | 


and as useless as I do. But then if the 
power to build a tree be conceded to pure 
matter, what an amazing expansion of our 
notions of the “ potency of matter” is im- 
plied in the concession ! Think of the acorn, 
of the earth, of the solar light and heat— 
was ever such necromancy dreamt of as the 


production of that massive trunk, those | 


swaying boughs and whispering leaves, from 
the interaction of these three factors? In 
this interaction, moreover, consists what we 
call Zife. It will be seen that I am not in the 
least insensible to the wonder of the tree ; 
nay, I should not be surprised if, in the pre- 
sence of this wonder, I feel more perplexed 
and overwhelmed than Mr. Martineau him- 
self. 

Consider it for a moment. There is an 
experiment, first made by Wheatstone, where 
the music of a piano is transferred from its 
sound-board, through a thin wooden rod, 
across several silent rooms in succession, and 
poured out at a distance from the instru- 
ment. The strings of the piano vibrate, not 
singly, but ten at a time. Every string sub- 
divides, yielding not one note, but a dozen. 
All these vibrations and subvibrations are 
crowded together into a bit of deal not more 
than a quarter of a square inch in section. 
Yet no note is lost. Each vibration asserts 
its individual rights; and all are, at last, 
shaken forth into the air by a second sound- 
board, against which the distant end of the 
rod presses. Thought ends in amazement 
when it seeks to realize the motions of that 
rod as the music flows through it. I turn to 
my tree and observe its roots, its trunk, its 
branches, and its leaves. As the rod conveys 
the music, and yields it up to the distant air, 
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what replies he will make to them. He may so does the trunk convey the matter and the 
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motion—the shocks and pulses and other 
vital actions—which eventually emerge in the 
umbrageous foliage of the tree. I went some 
time ago through the greenhouse of a friend. 
He had ferns from Ceylon, the branches 
of which were in some cases not much 
thicker than an ordinary pin—hard, smooth, 
and cylindrical—-often leafless for a foot and 
more. But at the end of every one of them 
the unsightly twig unlocked the exuberant 
beauty hidden within it, and broke forth in- 
to a mass of fronds, almost large enough to 
fill the arms. We stand here upon a higher 
level of the wonderful: we are conscious of 
a music subtler than that of the piano, pass- 
ing unheard through these tiny boughs, and 
issuing in what Mr. Martineau would opu- 
lently call the ‘‘clustered magnificence” of 
the leaves. Does it lessen my amazement 
to know that every cluster, and every leaf— 
their form and texture—lie, like the music in 
the rod, in the molecular structure of these 
apparently insignificant stems ? Not so. Mr. 
Martineau weeps for “the beauty of the 
flower fading into a necessity.” I care not 
whether it comes to me through necessity or 
through freedom, my delight in it is all the 
same. I see what he sees with a wonder 
superadded. To me as to him—nay, tome 
more than to him—not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed like one of these. 

I have spoken above as if the assumption 
of a soul would save Mr. Martineau from the 
inconsistency of crediting pure matter with 
the astonishing building power displayed in 
crystals and trees. This, however, would not 
be the necessary result ; for it would remain 
to be proved that the soul assumed is not it- 
self matter. When a boy I learnt from Dr. 
Watts that the souls of conscious brutes are 
mere matter. And the man who would claim 
for matter the human soul itself, would find 
himself in very orthodox company. “All 
that is created,” says Fauste, a famous 
French bishop of the fifth century, “ is mat- 
ter. The soul occupies a place; it is en- 
closed in a body ; it quits the body at death, 
and returns to it at the resurrection, as in the 
case of Lazarus; the distinction between 
hell and heaven, between eternal pleasures 
and eternal pains, proves that, even after 
death, souls occupy a place and arecorporeal. 
God only is incorporeal.” Tertullian, more- 
over, was quite a physicist in the definiteness 
of his conceptions regarding the soul. “ The 
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materiality of the soul,” he says, “is evident 
from the evangelists. A human soul is there 
expressly pictured as suffering in hell ; it is 
placed in the middle of a flame, its tongue 
feels a cruel agony, and it implores a drop 


this would be without meaning.” One won- 
ders what would have happened to this great 
Christian Father amid the roaring lions of 
Belfast. Could its excellent press have 
shielded him from its angry pulpits, as it 
sheltered me ? * 

I have glanced at inorganic nature—at 
the sea, and the sun, and the vapour, and 
the snowflake—and at organic nature as re- 
presented by the fern and the oak. That 
same sun which warmed the water 
liberated the vapour, exerts a subtler power 
on the nutriment of the tree. It takes hold 
of matter wholly unfit for the purposes of 
nutrition, separates its nutritive from its 
non-nutritive portions, gives the former to 
the vegetable, and carries the other away. 
Planted in the earth, bathed by the air, and 
tended by the sun, the tree is traversed by 
its sap, the cells are formed, the woody 
fibre is spun, and the whole is woven to a 
texture wonderful even to the naked eye, 


but a million-fold more so to microscopic 


vision. Does consciousness mix in any way 
with these processes? No man can tell. 
Our only ground for a negative conclusion 
is the absence of those outward manifesta- 
tions from which feeling is usually inferred. 
But even these are not entirely absent. In 
the greenhouses of Kew we may see that a 
leaf can close, in response to a proper stimu- 
lus, as promptly as the human fingers them- 
selves ; and while there Dr. Hooker will tell 


us of the wondrous fly catching, and fly- | 
No man 


devouring power of the Dionza. 
can say that the feelings of the animal are 





* The foregoing extracts, which M. Alglave re- 
cently brought to light for the benefit of the Bishop 
of Orleans, are taken from the sixth lecture of the 
Cours d’ Histoire Moderne of that most orthodox of 
statesmen, M. Guizot. ‘‘I could multiply,” 


they prove that in the first centuries of our era the 
materiality of the soul was an opinion not only per- 
mitted, but duminant.” Dr. Moriarty, and the synod 
which he recently addressed, obviously forget their 
own antecedents. Their boasted succession from the 
early Church renders them the direct offspring of a 
** materialism” more ‘‘ brutal” than any ever enun- 
ciated by me. 


and | 


| offer itself to the animal world. 


con- | 
tinues M. Guizot, ‘‘these citations to infinity, and | 
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not represented by a drowsier consciousness 
in the vegetable world. At all events, no 
line has ever been drawn between the con- 


| scious and the unconscious ; for the vege- 
| table shades into the animal by such fine 
of water at the hands of a happier soul. | 
Wanting materiality,” adds Tertullian, “ a7 | 


gradations, that it is impossible to say where 
the one ends and the other begins. 

In all such inquiries we are necessarily 
limited by our own powers: we observe 
what our senses, armed with the aids fur- 
nished by science, enable us to observe ; 
nothing more. The evidences as to con- 
sciousness in the vegetable world depend 
wholly upon our capacity to observe and 
weigh them. Alter the capacity, and the 
evidence would alter too. Would that which 
to us is a total absence of any manifestation 
of consciousness be the same to a being with 
our capacities indefinitely multiplied ? To 
such a being I can imagine not only the 
vegetable, but the mineral world, responsive 
to the proper irritants, the response differ- 
ing only in degree from those exaggerated 
manifestations, which, in virtue of their 
grossness, appeal to our weak powers of ob- 
servation. 

Our conclusions, however, must be based, 
not on powers that we can imagine, but up- 
on those that we possess. What do they 
reveal? As the earth and atmosphere offer 
themselves as the nutriment of the vegetable 
world, so does the latter, which contains no 
constituent not found in inorganic nature, 
Mixed with 
certain inorganic substances—water, for ex- 
ample—the vegetable constitutes, in the 
long-run, the sole sustenance of the animal. 
Animals may be divided into two classes, 
the first of which can utilise the vegetable 
world immediately, having chemical forces 
strong enough to cope with its most refrac- 
tory parts ; the second class use the veget- 
able world mediately ; that is to say, after 
its finer portions have been extracted and 
stored up by the first. But in neither class 
have we an atom newly created. The ani- 
mal world is, so to say, a distillation through 
the vegetable world from inorganic nature. 

From this point of view all three worlds 
would constitute a unity, in which I picture 
life as immanent everywhere. Nor am I 


| anxious to shut out the idea that the life 


here spoken of may be but a subordinate 
| part and function of a higher life, as the liv- 
| ing, moving blood is subordinate to the 
| living man. I resist no such idea as long 
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as it is not dogmatically imposed. Left for 
the human mind freely to operate upon, the 
idea has ethical vitality ; but stiffened into 
a dogma, the inner force disappears, and the 
outward yoke of a usurping hierarchy takes 
its place. 

The problem before us is, at all events, 
capable of definite statement. We have 
on the one hand strong grounds for con- 
cluding that the earth was once a molten 
mass. We now find it not only swathed 
by an atmosphere and covered by a sea, 
but also crowded with living things. The 
question is, how were they introduced ? 
Certainty may be as unattainable here as 
Bishop Butler held it to be in matters of re- 
ligion ; but in the contemplation of proba- 


bilities the thoughtful mind is forced to take | 
The conclusion of science, which | 


a side. 
recognises unbroken causal connection be- 
tween the past and the present, would un- 
doubtedly be that the molten earth con- 
tained within it elements of life, which 
grouped themselves into their present forms 
as the planet cooled. 
reluctance encountered by this conception 


arise solely from the fact that the theologic | 


conception obtained a prior footing in the 
human mind. Did the latter depend upon 
reasoning alone, it could not hold its ground 
for an hour against its rival. But it is 
warmed into life and strength by the emo- 
tions—by associated hopes, fears, and ex- 
pectations—not only by these, which are 
more or less mean, but by that loftiness of 
thought and feeling which lifts its possessor 
above the atmosphere of self, and which the 
theologic idea, in its nobler forms, has 
through ages engendered in noble minds. 
Were not man’s origin implicated, we 
should accept without a murmur the deriv- 
ation of animal and vegetable life from 
what we call inorganic nature. The conclu- 
sion of pure intellect points this way and no 
other. But this purity is troubled by our 
interests in this life, and by our hopes and 
fears regarding the life to come. Reason is 
traversed by the emotions, anger rising in the 
weaker heads to the height of suggesting 
that the compendious shooting of the in- 
quirer would be an act agreeable to God 
and serviceable to man. But this foolish- 
ness is more than neutralised by the sym- 
pathy of the wise ; and in England at least, 
so long as the courtesy} which befits an 
earnest theme is adhered to, such sympa- 


The difficulty and | 
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thy is ever ready for an honest man. None 
of us here need shrink from saying all that 
he has a right to say. We ought, however, 
to remember that it is not only a band of 
Jesuits, weaving their schemes of intel- 
lectual slavery, under the innocent guise of 
“education,” that we are opposing. Our 
foes are to some extent they of our own 
household, including not only the ignorant 
and the passionate, but a minority of minds 
of high calibre and culture, lovers of free- 
dom, moreover, who, though its objective 
hull be riddled by logic, still find the ethic 
life of their religion unimpaired. But while 
such considerations ought to influence the 


form of our argument, and prevent it from 


ever slipping out of the region of courtesy 
into that of scorn or abuse, its substance, I 
think, ought to be maintained and present- 
ed in unmitigated strength. 

In the year 1855 the chair of philosophy 


| in the University of Munich happened to be 
| filled by a Catholic priest of great critical 


penetration, great learning, and great courage, 
who bore the brunt of battle long before 
Dollinger. His Jesuit colleagues, he knew, 
inculcated the belief that every human soul 


| is sent into the world from God by a sepa- 


rate and supernatural act of creation. Ina 
work entitled “ The Origin of the Human 


| Soul,” Professor Frohschammer, the philoso- 
| pher here alluded to, was hardy enough to 


question this doctrine, and to affirm that 
man, body and soul, comes from his parents, 
the act of creation being, therefore, mediate 
and secondary only. The Jesuits keep a 
sharp look-out on all temerities of this kind, 
and their organ, the Civé/ta Cattolica, im- 
mediately pounced upon Frohschammer. 
His book was branded as “ pestilent,” 
placed in the Index, and stamped with the 
condemnation of the Church.* 

It will be seen, in the ‘“* Apology for the 
Belfast Address,” how simply and beautifully 
the great Jesuit Perrone causes the Almighty 
to play with the sun and planets, desiring 
thisone to stop, and another tomove, accord- 
ing to his pleasure. To Perrone’s Vorstel- 


* King Maximilian II. brought Liebig to Munich, 
he helped Helmholtz in his researches, and loved to 


liberate and foster science. But through his ‘‘ libe- 
ral” concession of power to the Jesuits in the schools, 
he did far more damage to the intellectual freedom 
of his country than his superstitious predecessor Lud- 
wig I. Priding himself on being a German prince, 
Ludwig would not tolerate the interference of the 
Roman party with the political affairs of Bavaria. 
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lung God is obviously a large Individual who 
holds the leading-strings of the universe, 
and orders its steps from a position outside 
it all. Nor does the notion now under con- 
sideration err on the score of indefiniteness. 


immeasurable past, until the other day. 
Matter I define as that mysterious thing by 
which all this is accomplished. How it 
came to have this power is a question on 
which I never ventured an opinion. If, 


According to it, the Power whom Goethe | then, matter starts as “a beggar,” it is, in 


does not dare to name, and whom Gassendi 


| 


and Clerk Maxwell present to us under the | 


guise of a “ manufacturer” of atoms, turns 


out annually for England and Wales alone, a | 


quarter of a million of new souls. Taken 


lyle, that this annual increment to our popu- 
lation are “ mostly fools,” but little profit 
to the human heart seems derivable from 
this mode of regarding the Divine opera- 
tions. 

But if the Jesuit notion be rejected, what 
are we to accept? Physiologists say that 


more than one one-hundred-and-twentieth 
of an inch in diameter. Is this egg matter ? 
I hold it to be so, as much as the seed of 
a fern or of an oak. Nine months go to the 
making of it intoa man. Are the additions 
made during this period of gestation drawn 
from matter. I think so undoubtedly. If 


there be anything besides matter in the egg, 
or in the infant subsequently slumbering in 


the womb, what is it? The questions al- 
ready asked with reference to the stars of 
snow, may be here repeated. Mr. Martineau 
will complain that I am disenchanting the 
babe of its wonder ; but is this the case? I 
figure it growing in the womb, woven by a 
something not itself, without conscious 
participation on the part of either father or 
mother, and appearing in due time, a living 
miracle, with all its organs and all their im- 
plications. Consider the work accomplished 
during these nine months in forming the eye 
alone—with its lens, and its humours, and 
its miraculous retina behind. Consider the 
ear with its tympanum, cochlea, and Corti’s 
organ—an instrument of three thousand 
strings, built adjacent to the brain, and em- 
ployed by it to sift, separate, and interpret, 
antecedent to all consciousness, the sonorous 
tremors of the external world. All this has 
been accomplished, not only without man’s 
contrivance, but without his knowledge, the 
secret of his own organization having been 
withheld from him since his birth in the 


my view, because the Jacobs of theology have 
deprived it of its birthright. Mr. Martineau 
need fear no disenchantment. Theories of 
evolution go but a short way towards the ex- 


| planation of this mystery; while, in its 
in connection with the dictum of Mr. Car- | 








presence, the notion of an atomic manufac- 
turer and artificer of souls raises the doubt, 
whether those who entertain it were ever 
really penetrated by the solemnity of the 
problem for which they offer such a solution. 

There are men, and they include amongst 


| them some of the best of the race of men, 
| upon whose minds this mystery falls without 
every human being comes from an egg, not | 


producing either warmth or colour. The 
“dry light” of the intellect suffices for 
them, and they live their noble lives un- 
touched by a desire to give the mystery 
shape or expression. There are, on the 
other hand, men whose minds are warmed 
and coloured by its presence, and who, 
under its stimulus, attain to moral heights 
which have never been overtopped. Differ- 
ent spiritual climates are necessary for the 
healthy existence of these two classes of 
men ; and different climates must be ac- 
corded them. The history of humanity, 
however, proves the experience ot the second 
class to illustrate the most pervading need. 
The world will have religion of some kind, 
even though it should fly for it to the intel- 
lectual whoredom of “ spiritualism.” What 
is really wanted is the lifting power of an 
ideal element in human life. But the free 
play of this power must be preceded by its 
release from the torn swaddling bands of the 
past, and from the practical materialism of 
the present. It is now in danger of being 
strangled by the one, or stupefied by the 
other. I look, however, forward to a time 
when the strength, insight, and elevation 
which now visit us in mere hints and glimp- 
ses during moments of “clearness and 
vigour,” shall be the stable and permanent 
possession of purer and mightier minds than 
ours—purer and mightier, partly because of 
their deeper knowledge of matter and their 
more faithful conformity to its laws. 
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The New Poems of Jean Ingelow, J. G. 
Whittier, H. W. Longfellow. 1 vol. 8vo., 
cloth elegant $1.00, full gilt $1.25. This 
volume contains “The Shepherd Lady” and 
other poems, by Jean Ingelow; “ Mabel 
Martin,” by J. G. Whittier ; “ The Masque 


of Pandora” and other poems, by H. W. | 


Longfellow. 

‘*THE SHEPHERD 
sweetness. . 
one of which is includec 
volume, though one of them—‘ At One ’—charmed 
thousands of readers in the pages of Harfer’s Monthly. 
We know not a sweeter poem in the language than 
‘Like a Laverock in the Lift,’-—a simple, yet touch- 
ing drama, whose homely words and easy cadence 
bring tears to the eyes.” —Aoston Literary World. 

** MABEL MARTIN.—No reader, endowed with a 


Lapy.—A volume of rare 


‘There are sixteen poems, not | 
1 in Miss Ingelow’s published | 


sense of the beautiful and graceful, could put down | 


this last poem from the pen of Whittier, without a 
keen feeling of enjoyment and a thorough admiration 
of the poet’s strength and fertility of expression.” — 
Boston Traveller. 

‘**THE MASQUE OF PANDORA AND OTHER 
PorEMs.—There is about them an undefinable charm 


of tone,—a purity, a calmness, a melancholy,—that ! 
belongs only to this poet, and could belong to him , 


perfectly only in the fulness of age.”—Scritner’s 

Monthly. 

Farm Legends. By Will Carleton, author of 
“Farm Ballads.” 8vo., 
elegant $1.00, full gilt $1.25, morocco $4.00. 
‘*The paper, print, binding and illustrations are 


illustrated, cloth | 


as pretty as could be turned out in English or | 


American cities. ms 
charming—full of the atmosphere of home and 
country life, and human thoughts and affections.” — 
Toronto Daily Mail. 

*“We have every confidence in recommending 
‘Farm Legends.’”—Guelph Herald. 
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Common Sense in the Household; a Manual 
of Practical Housewifery. By Marion Har- 


[he ballads are | recommend to our readers. 


land, author of “Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” | 
“Nemesis,” &c., &c. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $1.00. | 


**Such a directory will bea great help to one 
who goes tothe book for aid in preparing a pleasant 
and savory meal without much experience in cooking. 


The language is so simple, and the directions so | 


plain, that a reasonably intelligent cook might avail 
herself of it to vary her manner of preparing even 
ordinary dishes. The introduction to the book 
should be printed as a tract and put in every 
house.” —Harper’s Monthly. 

** In the hands of the author, whose name is well 
known in another department of literature, the 
subject has been treated with thoroughness and 
skill, showing that a little common sense may be as 


successful in concoction of a toothsome viand as in the | 
composition of a romance.”—N. Y. Daily Tribune. ' 











ULAR BOOKS. - 


Protestantism and Catholicism in their bearing 
upon the Lzderty and Prosperity of Nations; 
a Study of Social Economy. By Emile de 
Laveleye, Member of the “ Institut de Droit 
International,” of the Royal Academies of 
Belgium, Madrid and Lisbon; Correspon- 
dent of the “Institut de France,” Academy 
Officer of the University of France, &c. With 
an Introductory Letter by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Price *25c. 

Everlasting Punishment, considered in a Let- 
ter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
by the Rev. F. N, Oxenham, M.A. Price 25§c. 
pes It may be added, in conclusion, that 

Mr. Oxenham’s letter deserves serious perusal at a 

time when men are proving all things, and en- 

deavouring to hold fast to that which is good.”— 

Canadian Monthly. 

Betty’s Bright Idea. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of “ We and our Neighbours,” &c. 
With illustrations. Price, paper cover, 25c. 
‘* The stories are impregnated with true religious 

feeling and kindly human sympathy, and are there- 

fore adapted to improve the heart as well as to 
afford pleasant reading.” —Christian Guardian. 

‘* There is much in the stories amusing and clever, 
besides commending them to the thoughtful reader.” 

~-Toronto Daily Mail. 
Second Edition 

Sermons Out of Church. By Miss Mulock, 
author of “‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 

‘*This is a book that we can conscientiously 
Those who have read 
‘John Halifax’ will recognize with pleasure Miss 
Mulock’s pleasant style in her serious mood all 
through these sermons. They are six in number, 
and are devoted to important and suggestive sub- 
jects. In this age, when, notwithstanding the 
death of most of the great novelists, a fresh novel 
appears every day, it is a relief to turn to some- 
thing serious, sensible, instructive and well-written 


| —a something that will repay perusual, and not 


send one away weary and disgusted. Those who 
have undergone the infliction of ‘Bluebell’ and 
kindred rubbish will find a balm in Miss Mulock’s 
* Sermons Out of Church.’ ”—TZoronto Nation. 


Third Edition. 

We and our Neighbours; or, the Records of 
an Unfashionable Street. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Illustrated, 8vo., price, cloth $1.00, 
paper 75c. 

**It is one of the best of Mrs. Stowe’s novels ; and 
Mrs. Stowe is incapable of writing a poor one.”— 
St. Louis Globe. 

‘*© We and Our Neighbours’ is written in Mrs. 
Stowe’s genial, hearty style, with the sparkle of fun, 
wit and humour, and the touches of deep pathos 
which characterize her work.” — Worcester Spy. 


for sale by all booksellers, on trains, or mailed, post paid, on receipt of price by 


BELFORD BROS., Publishers, Toronto. 
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SIGN OF THE BIG JUG (REGISTERED). 


GLOVER HARRISON, 


IMPORTER OF 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


PLATED AND FANCY GOODS, 


TABLE CUTLERY, BUST AND MARBLE STATUARY, 


BOHEMIAN VASES, &c. 


71 King Street East, Toronto. 


DARY’S 
Curative Galvanic Belts, 


Bands and Insoles. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Nervous Com- 
plaints, Sleeplessness, Kidney Complaints, Con- 
stipation, Paralysis, Sciatica, Scrofula, and 
Sluggish Circulation, will cdo well to try 


DARY’S 
GALVANIC BELTS, 
BANDS AND INSOLES. 

An improvement upon all other appliances 
of the kind, and acknowledged the best 


known remedy for the above diseases. Send 
for circular. 


A. NORMAN. 
118 KinG STREET West, TORONTO. 


“PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF.” 


NEPENTHE BITTERS 


Are a thorough Blood cleanser, anti-Dyspeptic, 
Liver invigorator, etc. No medicine ever achieved 
public favour so quickly, being made of ten dif- 
ferent herbs, compounded in the proportions that 
produce the happiest results. All who use them 
pronounce in their favour, acknowledging their 
superiority. See below one of the many tributes. 


— 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Perm, Ont., Nov. 16, 1875. 


Mr. A. Norman, 118 King Street West, Toronto. 

Drar Sir,—I wish you to send One Dozen bottles Ne- 
penthe Bitters. As my wife has laboured under Erysipelas 
for nearly five years, and been under the most skilful Physi- 
cians of the day ; all was in vain. After using four bottles of 
your valuable Bitters she is so restored to health as to be able 
to perform all her domestic duties. 


I am, yours with respect, 
PAUL GALLAGHER, Postmaster. 


Sold by Druggists and others, and by the Proprietor, 


A. NORMAN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


118 King Street West. Toronto. 
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CAUCHON’S entrance into the | 


Ottawa Cabinet is an accession 
of weakness, from a moral point of view, 
to be explained only in one way. The 
needs of party are inexorable, and they de- 
mand, at this juncture, from men of staunch 
principle and comparatively untainted con- 
science, such as we believe Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie and Blake to be, an amount of per- 
sonal humiliation which can be measured, if 
at all, by themselves alone. Of all the pub- 
lic men who have been tried by a long Par- 
liamentary and official life, and still remain 
to us, the worst man is M. Cauchon. This 
is not our own judgment, but the judgment 
deliberately recorded in the files of the chief 
organ of the soi-disant Reform party—a 
judgment unreversed by acquittal or apology. 
Nor do we depend upon the G/ode merely ; 
for the views entertained by it were those of 
the whole party, from 1855, when the new 
President first took office, until the breeze 


of the Pacific Scandal caused him to veer | 


about and make for the harbour of refuge. 
In the olden time he was, even more than 


Sir George Cartier, the dée notre of Gritism. | 


There was not a principle distinctively Re- 
form against which he did not wrestle with 
bull-dog tenacity, in the House and in the 
press. Those were the days when Mr. 
Brown indulged in high Protestant cavalry 
exercise on the barque of a lake-faring alder- 


man—the nearest approximation ever known | 


to the mythical character of “horse ma- 
rine.” They were the days also of big words 
and loud professions—sad that they should 
have since been « xd and rated so low. 
M. Cauchon was then a frequent object of 
denunciation ; he was corrupt and violent— 
worse still, the friend of the hated Popery 


and the enemy of Upper Canada. Whether | 


he deserved it all or not is immaterial ; suf- 


fice it to say that he has not changed, | 


though his cz-devant enemies have. The 
charges against hira remain untried, yet not 
withdrawn. It was no mere difference of 
opinion, as the G/ode, with its usual lubricity 
of memory would have it, which separated 
them. M. Cauchon was represented as self- 





seeking, venal, corrupt in grain, and bankrupt 
in character. Even upon his name a vil- 
lanous pun was made, and he was repre- 
sented, in Lower Canada especially, as the 
animal type of selfishness—LZpzcuri de grege 
porcum. The Mail has made the most of 
the Beauport Asylum job of 1872, which suf- 
fused a tinge of shame even upon M. Cau- 
chon’s cheek, and impelled him to consult 
the proprieties by resigning his seat. He, 
however, as his present ally of the Globe 
said at the time, after having been “ proved 
guilty of jobbery and of defiantly breaking 
the law for years,” ventured to “ brazen out 
the whole of his iniquities,” and although 
“ he surrendered his position in the House 
to avoid the shame of being ignominiously 
expelled,” managed to get back. “Some 
men even in their degradation have some 
respect for themselves,” said the Globe, 
‘but M. Chauveau and his friends” (the 
local Government of Quebec) “appear to 
have lost theirs, if they ever had it. They 
affect to regard M. Cauchon as an honour- 
able man.” Three years only have elapsed 
since these words appeared in the organ ; 
nothing has transpired to reverse the verdict 
given by every “sane man ;” and now the 
same immaculate purist discovers that it has 
merely “had occasion to differ” now and 
then from the man whom it denounced in 
the objurgatory phrases quoted above. 

It would be unreasonable, perhaps, to ask 
the Globe to postpone its interests to its con- 
victions, “if it has any.” The insincerity of 
party politicians has become a by-word with 
common folks. These understand neither 
the bitterness of the enmity nor the sudden 
ardour of the reconciliation. To them per- 
sonal integrity is a priceless possession ; to 
impeach it successfully entails upon the guilty 
one the sentence of perpetual ostracism. As 
Mr, Pickwick was surprised to find his law- 
yers on amicable terms with those on the 


| other side, so are the unsophisticated, and 


with more reason, alarmed when they witness 
these embraces between prosecutor and 


| thief. To do the Globe justice, it is ashamed 


of itself. Once only, as in the “ big push ” 
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matter, and that in the ordinary way of its | 
self-imposed duty as an organ, has it ventured | 
to touch M. Cauchon. Perhaps some super- | 
fluous fear of defilement seized it, for it has | 
never since mentioned the new President of | 
the Council or breathed the faintest allusion | 
to him. The time for scruples of conscience, 
however, has passed away for the Globe; | 
henceforth nothing remains to it but a cer- | 
tain looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation. It is itself on trial, and may well be 
excused for being indulgent towards the pec- 
cadilloes of others—even of M. Cauchon. 
As for the new Minister himself, the raking- 
up of musty files of the G/ode will be as ef- 
fective as tickling the hide of a rhinoceros 
with a peacock’s feather. Whatever truth | 
there may be in the charges outstanding 
against him—and they should be withdrawn 
or proved so soon as Parliament meets—he 
will not revive them, we may be sure. For- 
giving in disposition, he will consent to let | 
bygones be bygones, certain that charity | 
such as his will cover a multitude of sins, 
even the “ jobbery ” and defiant breaking of | 
the law which his organ said he had com- | 
mitted for years. He will prove himself for- 
giving in another sense than that of the Gos- | 
pel, by demanding two coats for the one 
taken, instead of surrendering the cloak. As 
an instance of perfect equanimity in public 
life, he is Dryden’s best example that, self-in- 
terest apart, it remains true that “ politicians 
neither love nor hate.” Dignity and self-re- | 
spect ! Pray what have partisans to do with 
them ? 

It is not difficult to explain why the ap- 
pointment was made. No one can suppose 
that honourabie-minded men, like the Pre- | 
mier and the Minister of Justice, selected 
M. Cauchon from choice. The probability 
rather is, that the step cost both of them, 
especially Mr. Blake, some qualms which | 
may yet work trouble in the future. He is 
sensitive on points of honour, and it may 
well be that so bitter a pill as the new Pre- 
sident will sit heavy on the stomach, act as 
a moral emetic, and compel the Minister, in 
whom the people generally repose most con- 
fidence, to throw up office altogether. The 
Premier, who has enjoyed ample opportuni- 
ties of gauging M. Cauchon, intellectually 
and morally, can have no cordial feeling to- | 
wards him. Whether the charge of “ job- 





should have prompted an investigation of it | 


before the Government accepted the accused 
as a colleague. It is true that if Mr. Mac- 
kenzie waited until he found a man of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant an invitation 
to office, who has not been charged with job- 
bery or corruption in some form, he would 


| wait some time. The practice of vilifying 


character, which stood the Grit party in good 
stead during their long years of murmuring 


| in the Opposition desert, has left no public 


man with an unsmirched reputation. The 
people are grown so accustomed to this 
policy of defamation that, taking it for grant- 
ed that every politician is a knave, they have 
ceased to affect surprise at any fresh instance 
of its truth. Party rancour has been instil- 
ling the lesson for a quarter of a century past, 
until the ear has grown heavy and it cannot 
hear. What is worse, the moral sense of the 
community is being blunted and depraved 
by this constant iteration, until it has ceased 
to care whether the charges made are truth- 
ful or calumnious. In M. Cauchon’s case 


| only three years have passed since the Com- 


mittee of the Quebec Assembly found the 
accusation of “ jobbery” proven, and yet we 
have no doubt that many who call themselves 
Reformers are quite ready to condone the 
job, on the ground that he is no worse than 
the rest. His offence may be “rank and 
smell to heaven,” but he is now in the only 
heaven he has any conception of—the Para- 
dise of office. Like some of the hangman’s 
victims, he has probably passed from criminal 


| to angel by easy steps—the only part omitted 


being the vé/e of penitent. 

M. Cauchon has succeeded in forcing him- 
self into the Cabinet by sheer persistence. 
He is above all things active, exigeant, and 
importunate, undaunted by repulse and un- 
shaken by scruple. Without intellectual 
power of more than average merit, and with 
scarcely a trace of political principle, he pos- 
sesses just that amount of craft and astute- 
ness which enables him “to get on in the 
world.” The circumstances which have en- 


| abled him to inflict his distasteful presence 


at the Council Board upon unwilling col- 
leagues are—to use the mildest phrase—-un- 
toward. Party necessities are the only rea- 
sons that can be alleged for the unsavoury 


| appointment ; and we admit that so long as 


party is to be preferred to country, these rea 


| sons must be held sufficient. The attitude 
bery”’ be true or not, a feeling of honour | 


of the hierarchy in Quebec has rendered the 
introduction of a new Conse evative element 
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essential to the very existence of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Blake has been compelled, xodens 
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| apology. 


volens, to submit to the humiliation of sitting | 


cheek by jowl with a man whom the organ 
of his party and the bulk of its members 
stigmatize as unworthy the title of “am 
honourable man.” It would almost seem as 
if Confederation were destined to prove a 
failure. Sectionalism, which it was framed 


| 
| 
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Let him leave the Simpson case 
to the jury, and prepare, if he can, a com- 
plete vindication of himself. 


The Ontario Legislature has adjourned 
for the usual Christmas recess. Mr. Mowat’s 
Government appear to have pressed on the 


| business of the Session with commendable 


| 


to destroy, is more rampant than ever ; na- | 


tional interests are forgotten in petty higgling 


| sion, 


about the price of Parliamentary support. | 
Under a true national policy there would be | 
a chance of enlisting the best talent and the | 


clearest integrity; as it is, there is little or 
none. ‘The party system should be univer- 
sally condemned in Canada, if only for this 
—that it suffers a man like M. Cauchon to 
find his way, as a fetid bubble, to the sur- 
face of public life. 

We have no intention of alluding further 
at present to the “big push” matter; the 
party manager has pleaded not guilty in a 


feeble voice, and there let the matter rest. | 


But we desire at once to take a “ grand 
stand ” against a fresh display of the Globe's 
usual tactics. The case of Mr. Wilkinson is 
sub judice, and therefore a forbidden sub- 
ject to the honourable journalist ; the chief 
organ entertains a different view of editorial 
duty—or rather decency. 
which it endeavoured to bias the minds of the 
jury by forestalling its verdict was in every 
way disgraceful. The prosecutor has, with 
great shrewdness, discarded Mr. Kenneth 
Mackenzie, and retained the services of the 
Messrs. Cameron—the most eminent coun- 
sel in the Province, and both Conservatives. 
One would imagine that these gentlemen 
stood in no need of assistance ; but to make 
assurance doubly sure, the G/obe must needs 
put its oar in and endeavour to force a 
verdict before trial. More than that, the 
editor-in-chief, although not connected with 
the particular charge involved in this prose- 
cution, is himself before the bar of public 
opinion on one closely allied to it. It would 
be more satisfactory if he ventured to put 
that accusation to the test, as the West Dur- 
ham JVews challenged him to do. On that 
topic he is mute ; having, like Mr. Micaw- 
ber, signed his little note, he considers that 
no further obligation rests upon him. We 
believe he is very much mistaken if he thinks 
he country is satisfied with so evasive an 


The article in | 





energy. Its measures, useful in their way, 
were not of a nature to provoke discus- 
The debates have been dull, for 
the most part. Even Mr. McDougall’s 
appearance upon the arena has not had 
the exhilarating effect we anticipated. He 
wants none of his ancient fire, but fails 
for want of elbow room. After all that 


|can be said on their behalf, the Local 
| Legislatures are miserable burlesques of Par- 


liament. In fact, they are not Parliaments 
at all in the strict sense, because they 
want the essential characteristics of a Par- 
liament—omnipotence. Our constitution 
is mongrel in character—neither British, 
French, nor American. Here in Toronto 
we have an Assembly aping the forms of a 
Parliament : a Speaker with cocked hat and 
robes, a Serjeant-at-Arms in charge of “ that 
bauble,” and the other belongings of a 
British House of Commons, and yet it is only 
a superior sort of County Council. Consti- 
tutional questions bristle up at every turn: 
“Can we enact this?” ‘“ May we remedy 
that evil?” ‘‘ May we vote money for such 
a purpose?” Dr. Clarke proposes to cut 
the knot, by boldly enacting what is admit- 
tedly udtra vires. Mr. McDougall has made 
some laudable attempts to keep the House 
within constitutional lines—it appears to us 
from a mistaken sense of duty. A certain 
importance attaches to an Assembly when 
its acts are vetoed. In England this power 
has never been exercised since the time of 
William III., of pious and immortal mem- 
ory ; in Canada it occurs frequently, and, 
on the whole, produces an enlivening effect 
upon the legislative mind. So long as the 
Dominion Government was labelled Con- 
servative, and the Ontario Government Re- 
form, the latter found itself snubbed when- 
ever occasion offered—and not without rea- 
son. Gentlemen who have had the good 
fortune to attach the mystic letters M.P.P. 
after their names feel that they are called 
upon to earn the distinction. Line fences 
will not satisfy them, nor will railway sub- 
sidies, as a subject of discussion; the 
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divinity stirs within them and finds expres- 
sion in various ways. Professional gentle- 
men air their crotchets in the chamber ; 
those of the humbler sort bicker and wrangle 
like quarrelsome school-boys in the com- 
mittee-room. Above all, they are strong on 
moral questions under the Constitution or 
above it. They are even disposed to resent 
party guidance—an unusual event—when 
the chance offers to put some crotchet on 
its legs. Mr. Currie’s Manhood Suffrage 
Bill, for example, was an attempt to revo- 
lutionize our Governmental system alto- 
gether ; 
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set in the place of royalty, might decide 
questions of constitutionality, if need were, 
over the head of the Crown and its respon- 
sible advisers. In point of fact, Ministers, 
under the American system thus introduced 
into Canada, instead of being vigilant con- 
trollers of legislation, will be inclined to per- 
! mit any quantity of slip-shod journeywork to 
| go through, relying on the wisdom of the 
| new Court. Either at Ottawa or Toronto, it 
will always be a sufficient answer to consti- 
tutional objections, that, if an Act be invalid, 


| the Supreme Court will pronounce it to be 


and yet it was introduced with less | 


consideration than would be devoted to the | 


most insignificant private bill. 
jauntiness and wonchalance with which | 
Messrs. Clarke and Currie show their hob- | 
bies through their paces ought to convince 


reasonable people that the local jurisdiction | 


requires to be kept well in hand. 
this to be done? 

In the old time, the monarch announced 
his intention of considering a bill he had re- 
solved to disallow ; now-a-days the Premier | 
is the ruler in England, and must stand or 
fall by the decision of Parliament. Prior to | 


How is 


1867 we had here, in the main, a counterpart 
of the English system, save in the compara- 


nor-Generalto reserve divorce billsforthecon- | to allow 


sent of people—not the Queen, be it observ- | 
ed—three thousand miles away. This reser- 
vation was not, of course, a veto, because the 
royal assent usually followed. Under the old 
régime there were no constitutional troubles 
in this regard. As a matter of course, the 
Queen’s representative sanctioned the bills 


sent up from the Legislature, and the only | 


serious trouble, since 1837, arose from an ad- 


herence by Lord Elgin to constitutional prac- | 
tice, in 1849. It would be rather difficult to tell | 


howmattersstandnow. We have an authority 
within an authority which is itself limited by 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Empire. If 


the first and second happen to be under the | ° 


control of adverse parties, conflict is inevi- 
table, and as the Ottawa Government has the 
ear of the Colonial Secretary, its issue may 
be forecast without the aid of divination. 
Last Session the Dominion Government, 
having felt the inconvenience of this state 
of things, resolved to constitute a Supreme 
Court to judge of the legality of Acts, both 
provincial and federal. The theory seems to 
have be*n that a set of judicial arbitrators, 


so. 
The theory of the Contederation Act we 


The air of | take to be that the country is to be governed 


| by the Queen with the advice of responsible 
| Ministers. If a bill be introduced oa a lo- 
| cal legislature apparently unconstitutional, 
the Attorney-General, being responsible for 
the legislation so long as he holds office, is 
bound to examine the matter with such pro- 
fessional skill as he possesses, and his de- 
_ cision having been made he must stand or 

fall by it. The Minister of Justice has a 


| supervisory duty also to perform, should the 


With an 
responsibility to the Ottawa 


bill rise to the dignity of an Act. 
eye to his 


| House, he is required by the law to review 
tively unimportant instruction to the Gover- | the decision of the Provincial Minister, and 


or disallow a particular statute. 
| Responsible Government has received a 
| grievous wound by the Supreme Court Act, 
and it will not be many years before Parlia- 
ment will regret that it surrendered its om- 
nipotence into the keeping of irresponsible 
judges. All that is yet needed is the impor- 
| tation of the Alédiscite from France to make 
our Constitution the most admirable speci- 
| men of conglomerate to be found amongst 
civilized men. The local legislatures, there- 
fore, as matters stand, afford no arena for 
ability. Talent is not wanting in the Assem- 
| blies, but there is no space for it to move 
| about in—contracta pisces @quora sentiunt. 
[here must speedily come a re-distribution 
| of power and a clearer definition of jurisdic- 
| tion, or the boasted compact inaugurated in 
1867 will perish by that untimely atrophy 
appointed by a mysterious Providence as the 
| euthanasia of paper constitutions. 

The Hon. Mr. Currie distinguished him- 
| self and edified the House by the introduc- 
| tion of a bill to extend the suffrage to all 
| adult males. The bill was rejected by about 
| a two-thirds vote of the members present, 





. 


and it is difficult to suppose its mover serious 
when he introduced it. Any one who has 
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paused and reflected upon the evidence ad- | 


duced at the trials of election petitions must 
be joking, or making a bid for the votes of 


the “ residuum,” to submit such a proposi- | 


tion. Whether Mr. Currie is a ‘“ working- 
man’s friend ” or not, we scarcely know ; con- 
sidering his neighbourhood to the Welland 
Canal, it is probable that he is, and that his 
little bill, like the clamour for prohibition 
which honourable members never fail to 
raise when it is futile, means nothing but a 
waste of time for “ buncombe.” It is plea- 
sant to set up your Aunt Sallies on the legis- 
lative race-course, to be shied at, especially 
when the country provides the tobacco- 
pipes. Mr. Currie’s arguments were of the 
stock character—refuted though they have 
been again and again. It is absurd to say 
that every man has a natural right to the 
franchise ; he has nothing of the kind. If 
it be for the advantage of the community 


that any class should be entrusted with the | 


privilege of voting, or—to put it in the most 
favourable light—if it be safe to confer it 
upon any class now unenfranchished, it 
should be done. The question, however, is 
one of expediency and not of right. Any 


extension of the electorate which would have 
the effect of swamping the intelligence of 
the community and giving a preponderance 
of power to the “ residuum” must obviously 
be to the disadvantage of a governmental 


system. The income franchise appears to 
be a step in the right direction, for it has in- 
troduced upon the lists a body of tolerably 
cultured young men, likely to exercise their 
privilege with some measure of discretion. 
Mr. Currie’s “manhood suffrage’’ could 
only have one effect, and that a most dele- 
terious one. It would hand over the con- 
trolling voice in public affairs to the unedu- 
cated, the venal, and unscrupulous, and effec- 
tually destroy the legitimate influence of in- 
telligence and education. The lesson taught 
by experience here and in the United States, 
and likely to be repeated in England, appears 
to be lost on the theorizers. The election 
trials should have impressed them, one would 
think, with the obvious moral, that the pro- 
cess of levelling down has been carried far 
enough already. To retrace our steps is im- 
possible ; but we can at least prevent the 
deteriorating process from going on to the 
extreme of general enfranchisement. Mr. 
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Mill used to urge the argument that the 
franchise was a popular educator, and elevat- 
ed the classes upon which it was conferred. 
Has it been found to do so in Canada, in 
England, or the United States? When we 
reach the lower social strata, the effect of 
enfranchisement is distinctly corrupting and 


| depressive, instead of enlightening. The no- 


tion that men of coarse mental and moral 
fibre will become new creatures by imposing 
a new duty and enlarged responsibilities up- 
on them, is the wildest of political chimeras. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the current number 
of the Fortnightly, seems to differ from Car- 
lyle on this head ; and yet he is constrained 
to admit that his dcfa are more than half 
right, though they are “ too sweeping.” The 
words, strong as they are, of the octogenarian 
philosopher, will bear re-quoting. “If of 
ten men,” he says, ‘‘ nine are recognizable as 
fools, which is a common calculation, how 
in the name of wonder will you ever get a 
ballot-box to grind you out a wisdom from 
the votes of these ten men? Never by any 
conceivable ballot-box, nor by all the ma- 
chinery of Bromwicham or out of it, will you 
attain such a result. Not by any method un- 
der heaven, except by suppressing and in 
some good way reducing to zero nine of 
those votes, can wisdom ever issue from 
your ten.” Reduction of the standard has 
been supplemented with a corrective in the 
ballot-box, and the result is rather an increase 
of corrupt practices than otherwise. In Eng- 
land, that vara avis which Mr. Disraeli dis- 
covered, in the person of the conservative 
working-man, turns out to be a member of 
the publican’s body guard. The first hint of 
thereal significance tobe gleaned from house 

hold suffrage was the election of a blatant 
demagogue for Stoke-upon-Trent. Following 
close in its wake were the evidences of in- 
grained corruption tainting a majority of the 
constituencies in Norwich, Stroud, and other 
English boroughs. The ballot has been useful 
in its way, but like most other political and so- 
cial nostrums, it has failed to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of its advocates. Corruption is as 
rampant as before; neither the mechanism 
of the ballot nor the judicial inquiry in con 

tested election cases appears to have 
stemmed the evil to any appreciable extent. 
On the whole, it appears rather to wax than 
to wane. The mischief is at work in Canada 
also, and in a more perilous degree in the 
Electors endowed with an 
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average share of self-respect are yearly 
standing further aloof from public affairs, 
pleading in excuse the futility of working in 
a sphere of action abandoned, in effect, to 
ignorance which is purchasable, and the im- 
morality that has craft enough to work out its 
own gratification. Every extension of the 
franchise, unaccompanied by substantial 
guarantees of the intelligence and honesty 
of the enfranchised, is a fresh apology for | 
this neglect of duty and a renewed attack 
upon the vitality of the State. What hope 
can there be for the future of any community, 
when its destinies are committed to the ma- | 
jority of adult males without regard to the | 
distinction between cultured sense and crass | 
ignorance, regulated conscience and self- 
willed struggling for personal ends. 
Amongst the platitudes constantly re- | 
vamped is the old one—“ Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.”” Why the man 
who pays his statute labour impost should 
be entitled to an equal voice in the govern- | 
ment of a nation with him who pays, as a 
mulct upon the fruits of hard work and 
sober frugality, hundreds or thousands of 
dollars, it is difficult to understand. In fact, 
this theory, borrowed as it has been from 
the school of Jefferson in an entirely dif- 
ferent sense from that it originally bore, is 
fallacious in two obvious respects. If there 
were anytruth in it, as thus interpreted, these 
results would logically follow: Represen- 
tation by the voting power should be in 
proportion to the amount of taxation, and 
women, who pay taxes, should be entrusted | 
with votes. The dilemma cannot be escaped. 
If taxation without representation be tyranny, 
and we deny that it is, the voting-power 
should be proportioned to the taxation, and 
the moneyed man should enjoy a plurality 
of votes. In like manner, the woman whose 
name appears on the assessment roll should 
have her due share in the management of 
public affairs. The fallacy of the theory is 
immediately apparent when it is carried out 
to its legitimate results. The true basis of 
representation is, we believe, the general 
good of the community, and not a fancied 
conception about natural rights. The well- 
being of the State is the first consideration 
—the supreme law to be obeyed at all 
hazards on pain of national decay and dis- 
solution. Individualism has answered good | 
purposes in modern days, but it is going 
near to make shipwreck of representative | 





| wrong by perpetrating another. 


} true. 
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institutions by the extreme to which theo- 
rists have carried it. What is wanted seems 
to be an electoral scheme which will elevate 


| the intelligence of the people and puta 
| curb upon the baser elements which struggle 


for predominance. If Mr. Currie would de- 
vise a plan by which this might be effected 
he would deserve the thanks of the Pro- 
vince. Manhood suffrage can only aggra- 
vate the admitted weaknesses in our repre- 


| sentative system, and it is to the credit of 


the Local Assembly that it rejected it by a 


| non-party vote of fully two-thirds. 


The scene presented in the House when 
Dr. Clarke passed for the hero of the day 


| was something novel, even under our gzvasi- 


Parliamentary régime. An ordinary motion 
to print a petition was made the occasion 
fora display unexampled, we should ima- 
gine, in the history of legislation. Provin- 
cial Assemblies are not dignified bodies, al- 
though the Quebec House has asserted its 
majesty by bringing one of its members to 


| his marrowbones ; and of all the unworthy 


displays yet made by them, the worst was 


| the speaking to the galleries and floors on 
| the occasion alluded to. 


The invasion of 
the latter may be overlooked, vanity and 
love of distinction rising eternal in the 
female breast ; but it is strange that legisla- 
tors could bring themselves to speak at 
their fair visitors, as some of them ventured 
todo. It is creditable to Messrs. McDougall, 
Mowat, and Fraser that they knew their 
duty better than to encourage measures, not 
only unconstitutional, but founded upon 
mere gushing—as Mr. Fraser rightly said, on 


| enthusiasm—impetuous and unreasonable. 


The evils wrought by intemperance in 
drinking are too palpable to be ignored. 
They meet us at every turn, staring us in the 
face at every street-corner, forming the staple 
of judge’s charges and grand jury present- 
ments. The serious problem is to find a 
remedy for them, at once reasonable and ef- 
fective. It is of course an easy solution of 
the difficulty to suggest the prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors ; and we are not at present concerned 
about the right of society to do away one 
Those who 
use, and do not abuse, these liquors have a 
right to be heard on their own behalf, it is 
It is questionable how far the com- 
munity has the power of forbidding an ad- 





mitted right to eat and drink rationally, in 
order to restrain others, wanting in self-con- 
trol, from an abuse of the privilege. At any 
rate, they are justified in demanding that the 
proposed remedy shall be effective. If those 
who can exercise self-control, and do not 
care to wander far afield in search of their 
beverages, are the only ones restrained by 
the operation of a law, it fails of its intend- 
ed effect, those not properly aimed at by 
the restrictive measure being punished, so to 
say, by being debarred from the exercise of 
an undoubted right, whilst the men in the 
purview of the prohibitory law will take good 
care to provide themselves with the stimu- 
lant, law or no law. 

The sympathy of every right. ied man 
is with those who have determined to battle 
with a gigantic evil ; but it is surely essential 
that the warfare should be carried on ina 
rational and practicable way. As Mr. Fraser 
remarked, enthusiasm has its merits, but it 
cannot be a guide for the legislator. Fora 


motive power it is sometimes invaluable, as | 


feeling and sentiment often are ; but it re- 
quires the guidance of a cool head to keep 


it in hand. Let it be admitted, for the | 
philanthropic object avowedly in view, that 


a prohibitory law, sanctioned by a bare ma- 


jority under a plebiscite or otherwise, is with- 
in the legitimate sphere of legislation, the 
question yet remains—How far would it se- 
cure the purpose of its enactment? If we 
may judge by experience in other countries, 
we are compelled to answer that it would 


not. When the overwhelming majority 
favour total abstinence, popular opinion 
keeps the intemperate within moral restraint, 
and the law is scarcely of any use. On the 
other hand, a drinking community would re- 
fuse to submit to the restrictive law ; the re- 
fusal to license houses for the sale of liquor 
would result in a sort of free-trade in liquor, 
and the last end of that nation or munici- 
pality would be worse than the first. Mr. 
Mowat pressed another point upon the total 
abstainers which deserves consideration. 
There is already on the statute-book an Act 
which gives exceptional powers in the way 
of repression, and yet, even where the mu- 
nicipalities decide for it, the Dunkin Act is 
never faithfully enforced. And this leads to 
a disagreeable aspect of the temperance 
agitation—its want of sincerity. It would 
be a grave injustice to accuse the members 
of the various societies, and the ladies allied 
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with them, of disingenuousnesss. That they 
are perfectly in earnest in their efforts for 
moral reform, we entertain no doubt. The 
misfortune is that about them there hover a 
crowd of designing politicians who twist 
their honest, philanthropic endeavours to a 
sinister purpose. These men would vote for 
a Prohibitory Liquor Law in the Ontario 
Assembly, or for Dr. Clarke’s palpably un- 


| constitutional License Bill, without scruple, 


not because they have any vehement desire 
to promote the cause of temperance, but 
solely that they may gain popularity with 
those who are in earnest about the work. Of 
all people philanthropists are the most easily 
gulled by designing men—their very earnest- 
ness being the trap in which they are 
caught. The sympathy of the people as a 
whole is with them, and if they could be 
induced to abandon Quixotic measures, 
which, even were they successful, would be 
merely dead letters on the Statute book, 
they might receive, as they certainly would 
deserve, the support of all the moral power 
in the community. The present state of 
the law is lax and unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme, and the method of its enforcement is 
still more disgraceful. Let those who take 
their stand upon total abstinence adopt some 
rational method of dealing with the serious 
and growing evil to be combated, and they 
will not call in vain for assistance to the 
bulk of their fellows. There is some pro- 
mise in the attitude recently assumed by 
temperance men ; all that needs be done to 
ensure success is the abandonment of chi- 
meras and the adoption of a reasonable and 
intelligent “ platform.” 


The controversy touching creeds and 
confessions has taken a broader aspect than 
was intended by those who first stirred in the 
matter. Our daily newspapers have caught 
the contagion, and hand over the columns 
devoted to correspondence to archbishop 
and provost, priest and layman, orthodox and 
heretical, with judicious impartiality. An 
editor may usually be trusted in gauging the 
tastes of his readers, and therefore it is not 
without significance that theological discus- 
sion has assumed a prominent place in the 
secular journals. The interest awakened in 
the cause of free discussion is ominous ; for 
it indicates the breaking up of obsolete 
formulas and of decaying authorities and in- 
fallibilities. When even Archbishop Lynch 
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and his Church condescend to enter the 
controversial arena, there is some hope that 
reason and common sense are soon to 
assume their legitimate sway in matters of 
faith. Of the many contributions to the 
literature of the controversy, one of the 
ablest and fairest is that recently pub- 
lished, or rather re-published, by Principal 
Caven, of Knox College, Toronto.* We 
cannot pretend to agree with its conclusions, 
yet we gladly recognise its general fairness 
and the charitable construction of the views 


it combats. The odium theologicum crops out | 
here and there, but not offensively, taking 
One expects the | 


the pamphlet as a whole. 
professional religious teacher to be dog- 


matic, positive, and even rude; it is an | 


agreeable surprise when he restrains himself, 


as Principal Caven has done, within the | 


limits of decorous controversy. The pre- 
face, which is the only portion of the dro- 


chure written since the discussion of the | 


“heresy ’ case began to attract public atten- 


point of tone. Principal Caven entertains 
“sentiments of respect and affection” 
those who cannot appreciate the zmperium 


in imperio implied in the system of stand- | 
ards, supreme and subordinate, which has | 
It ap- | 
pears to us that their position is inexpug- | 


been formulated by “the Church.” 


nable, and, if proof of it were wanting, it is 
supplied by the indignation displayed in 
some quarters when Mr. Macdonnell lodged 
an appeal from the subordinate standards 
—‘‘compositions purely human,” as the 
Principal admits—“ to the law and the testi- 
mony,” whichis the suprema lex, professedly, 
of all Protestantism. 


was evidence sufficient that the pyramid had 
been inverted uponits apex—the “supreme” 
yielding in authority to the “subordinate.” 


What we regard as specially objectionable | 
in the tone of Dr. Caven’s preface is the | 


fatal tendency of which theologians seem 
unable to divest themselves—the tendency 
to mangle and caricature the views of those 
from whom they differ. 


= 


A Vindication of Doctrinal Standards: with 
Special Reference to the Standards of the Presby- 
terian Church. 3y the Rev. Principal 
D.D., &c. Toronto: 
1875. 


James Campbell and Son. 





for | 


| also in matters of faith.” 


| in the turbulent sea of theology? 


What persons are | 
they, for example, “ who look upon the doc- | 
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trines of religion as merely a department of 
philosophy, in which almost nothing is so 
determined that it may not require essential 
revision?” Most people have a notion, 
more or less hazy perhaps, of the nature of 
philosophy, but the confusion of thought 
which jumbles together a theory of religion 
with a department of philosophy, on which 
Dr. Caven differs ‘“‘on first principles,” 
where none are stable enough to be exempt 
from revision, is a religion and a philosophy 
never yet dreamed of by mortal man. 

The Rev. Principal only refers to Pro- 
testantism, as its founders understood it, in 
a somewhat sneering tone, to lapse into 
gross sacerdotalism. ‘* The Church has the 
Truth, as a deposit committed to her ; and 
she, under great responsibilities, is appointed 
to keep as well as to propagate it.” Could 
Cardinal Manning or Archbishop Lynch 
exact more from human credulity? What is 
the Church, pray? Is it what the Thirty- 


| nine Articles define it to be—‘‘a congrega- 
tion, is, perhaps, the most objectionable in | 


tion of faithful men, in which the pure word 
of God is preached, and the sacraments be 
duly administered?” If so, the article (xix.) 
directly affirms its fallibility as a depositary 
of the truth—“ asthe Churches of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria and Antioch have erred ; so also 
the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in 
their living and manner of ceremonies, but 
Principal Caven 
repudiates infallibility, and yet distinctly 


| affirms it, in effect, for something called 


“the Church of Christ.” What 
Church, may again be asked ? 
Eastern or the Western, 


is this 
Is it the 
Calvinism or 


| Arminianism, Baptist or Peedobaptist, Epis- 
The virtuous rage | 
which possessed some reverend gentlemen 


copal, Presbyterian, or Congregational ? 
Where, in fact, does the deposit of truth rest 
No two 
denominations agree upon the essential doc- 
trines of a common Christianity, not be- 
cause there is no absolute standard of truth, 
but because it presents a different aspect, 
not merely to classes, but also to individual 
types of the same class. We do not demand 
the trimness of a Dutch garden in matters 
belonging to the domain of private judg- 
ment. Better things might have been ex- 
pected of so enlightened and charitable a 


| defender of the faith as Principal Caven. 
We do not wonder at the irritability and 


Casco, | tage of the Philistinism which has taken the 
aven, | 


ark captive, when Dagon falls upon its face 


| in the sacred presence ; but of the sober 
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theologian we have a right to ask temper- 


ance even in the heat of controversy. 

In the pamphlet before us there is a care- 
ful avoidance of any apology for “the Cal- 
vinistic or Reformed Theology.” Most peo- 
ple might be led into the belief that the con- 
tents of a Confession—the doctrines incul- 
cated—were at the least of equal importance 
with the mere fact of its existence as a Con- 
fession. Dr. Caven is evidently of a differ- 
ent opinion. To defend theological symbols 
in the abstract is to vindicate them in the 
concrete, irrespective of their doctrinal sig- 
nificance. It would appear, on this theory, 
to be of inferior importance what sort of re- 
ligious truth is promulgated in the formulas, 
so long as it was authoritatively promulgated 
by somebody who lived a long time ago. 
Our author would have infused no little in- 
terest and still more instruction into his com- 
monplaces about the necessity of creeds, if he 
had thrown some light upon the dark places 
of Calvinism. It would be interesting to as- 
certain his views on elect and non-elect in- 
fants, as well as to learn from authority how 
the Confession is to be reconciled with Scrip- 
ture on the eclectic principle of picking out 
texts atrandom. We read in Scripture a most 
impressive chapter in the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel which, in the name of the Almighty, de- 
clares with the strongest sanction, so far as 
words can convey it, reiterated again and 
again, “ Have I any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die? saith the Lord God; 
and not that he should return from his ways, 
and live?” The Confession teaches us that 
long before man appeared upon the scene, 
and from no merit or default of his own— 
‘by the secret counsel and good pleasure” 
of his Creator’s will, his destiny for weal or 
woe was irrevocably fixed. In the stiffest 
chapter of the Pauline theology, the admis- 
sion is made that predestination was the 
fruit of foreknowledge ; the Confession de- 
nies it. 
terance of Jesus was His pathetic lament 
over the city he loved so well—“ O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” The Confession 
proclaims that those over whom the soul of 
Jesus yearned could not have accepted His 
gracious offer, if they would. Worse than 
all, the Almighty is distinctly proclaimed to 
be the Author of evil in the opening words 


The most tender and touching ut- | 
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of chap. iii. : ‘‘God from all eternity did, by 
the most wise and holy counsel of His own 
will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatso- 
ever comes to pass.” Now it may be ad- 
mitted that denominations must have creeds 
of some sort—cela va sans dire—but the 
crucial difficulty remains—can any man 
believe in a God such as the Confession 
pourtrays Him? The origin of evil is a mys- 
tery to us all; those who believe in the 
Fatherhood of God are content to leave it 
unsolved, trusting in that loving-kindness 
which all who are moved by the spiritual in- 
stinct recognise, with trusting thankfulness, 
as its generous influence encompasses them 
from hour to hour. 

It is something to have it admitted that 
only the “great leading features” of the 
theological creeds demand the acceptance of 
church members ; and yet it is surely blowing 


| hot and cold with one breath to say that 


any ‘“‘laxer subscription than formerly pre- 
vailed” is inadmissible. Principal Caven 
claims, as within the knowledge of “ every 
Biblical scholar,” that “‘ the results achieved 
by Textual Criticism and Exegesis, interest- 
ing and valuable as they are, do not render 
necessary any modification of the great doc- 
trines of the Creeds.” Indeed! We should 
have thought Biblical scholarship might, at 
least, have saved the learned Professor from 
the egregious error of considering the Scrip- 
ture as ahomogeneous whole, and quoting the 
much-abused words in the conclusion of the 
Apocalypse (xxii. 19), as if they referred to 
the Bible in its entirety from one lid of the 
book to the other. It may be an erroneous 
impression of ours, to be corrected by “ Bib- 
lical scholars,” that Scripture, in the light 
thrown upon it by philology and an exami- 
nation of the ancient codices, appears 
in a different aspect to that presented two 
centuries and a quarter ago. Dr. Lightfoot, 
Dean Alford, and Canon Westcott are evi- 
dently of the same opinion ; but, perhaps, 
Dr. Caven would not style them Biblical 
scholars. As for the “ six days” of creation, 
referred to as the only conceivable point of 
conflict between modern thought and the 
Confession, it is only mentioned en passant 
with that lightness of heart which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of unscientific theology. 
We should like—to mention one instance 
only, although they might be multiplied to 
an almost indefinite extent—to have an ex- 
planation of the dogma “ that the dead shall 
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be raised up with the se/fsame bodies, and 
none other, although with different qualities ” 


(c. xxxii. 2). Scripture nowhere teaches this | 


—the words of St. Paul being plainly incon- 


sistent with it—and as a matter of fact we | 
know it to be impossible, unless particles of | 


matter can be in different places and form 
part of different organisms at one and the 
same time. 


of the Confession. 
Principal Caven has fallen into the same 
error which invalidated Buckle’s philosophy. 


sphere of philosophical history started with 
the thesis that moral and religious truth, sub- 
jectively viewed, is insusceptible of progres- 
sive development, and therefore unworthy 
of consideration as a factor in his calcula- 
tions. The advocates of stereotyped state- 
ments of doctrine arrive at the same conclu- 
sion by a different path, “It is forgotten,” 
says our author, with the forcible feebleness 


of italics, “that all the facts of the theo- | 


logian are found in the Bible.’” We beg his 
pardon; it is not forgotten, and, if there 
were any danger of its being lost sight of, the 
theological controversies of the past eighteen 


hundred years would have sufficed to keep | 


it prominently in view. The trouble has al- 
ways been this, that no two sects can agree 
about the significance of the facts. ‘‘ The 
Church,” whatever that nebulous entity may 
be, has never agreed upon an unanimous in- 
terpretation of them. Principal Caven’s own 
views are those of a small minority of the 
visible Church, and he cannot point to a 
single dogma outside the generalities of the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed which, in Roman 
Catholic phraseology, has been received sem- 
per, ubique, et ab omnibus. Certainly the doc- 
trines Calvin borrowed from St. Augustine, 
and which form the backbone of the West- 
minster Confession, are not of that character. 

Above all, the Bible directly opposes the 
notion that religion is stereotyped, and can 
ever be formulated once for all. Through- 
out its pages there is proof sufficient to 
satisfy any one but a professional theologian 
that although truth changes not in its in- 
trinsic nature, man’s capacity for receiving 
it undergoes progressive development. 
There is an ebb and flow of the religious 
intelligence, but, on the whole, a palpable 
advance in purity and spirituality. The 


It is quite defensible to believe | 
in a resurrection of the body, but monstrous- | 
ly absurd to profess belief in the definition | 


| corruptions. 
That honest and industrious worker in the | 


anthropomorphism of patriarchal times was 
succeeded by the improved conceptions of 
the Davidic era, and this again by the cleans- 
ing process, as by fire, of the prophetic. 
Jesus taught distinctly the doctrine of reli- 
gious development and indicated a future 
when some truths would be imparted men 
were unable to bear during His life. This 
progress has been, with many serious draw- 
backs, going on continuously from that day 
to this. Men only began to crystallize the 
truth into angular definitions when its pris- 
tine clearness had been dulled by human 
The age of Constantine was 
the beginning of this serious slip back- 
wards and downwards, which the Reforma- 
tion only partially arrested. The decaying 
Roman Empire took the religion of Jesus 
under its baneful patronage, and the pro- 
cess of deterioration at once commenced. 
The mistress of the world, doting and en- 
nuyeusé, stained the garments of the virgin 
religion with the mire that had befouled 
herself. The attempt was at once made to 
systematize and congeal the truth; and 
creeds and Confessions grew up on every 
side, until ‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints” lay, like Enceladus, fevered and 
restive, under an Etna of human accre- 
tions. Religion still lies prostrate under 
the load, which is yearly growing less toler- 
able—the load imposed by councils, mon- 
archs, and assemblies, and it is full time 
that it be cast away with the other rotten- 
nesses of a past and ill-instructed time. 
Standards which are venerable only because 
of their age must pass through the fire and 
stand or fall by the test. If “ the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes,” that can be no rea- 


| son why the children’s teeth should be set 


on edge any longer. 


President Grant addressed Congress at 


the appointed time. He evidently designs 


| to make the emergency he had in view when 


he made a gvasi refusal of renomination for 
a third term. His message clearly indicates 
a fixed purpose to be President in some way 
or other. On the other hand, the House of 
Representatives, which to be sure is Demo- 
cratic, has plainly signified its disapproval 
of his candidature by a vote of nearly seven 
to one. That this resolution will influence 
the veteran schemer is not likely. He has 
become accustomed to the White House, 
likes the pomp and circumstance of it, and 
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is loth to quit it it by hook or by crook he | the naturalized Irishman refuses to go. 


can manage to retain its glories in posses- 
sion for at least four years more. The two | 
new strings to his bow, or one of them, he 
hopes will stand him in good stead now 
that the period of National Conventions is 
drawing nigh. One is a bold onslaught 
upon the insidious encroachments of Ultra- 
montanism ; the other a strong push for in- 
tervention in Cuba. On the former his 
position is clear and definite enough. He 
proposes to make a new assault on State 
sovereignty by a constitutional amendment 
rendering the establishment of free, secular 
schools compulsory all over the Union. 
There is no suggestion that the funds re- 
quired should be taken out of the federal 
exchequer, and therefore Congress will vir- 
tually put its hand into the State treasuries 
and expend other people’s money without 
consulting them. The revival of Know- 
nothingism in another form may be a fiction 
of the newsmongers, yet the strong ground 
taken against the sacerdotal movement by 
President Grant, both in his St. Louis speech 
and in the message, seems to support the 
rumour upon a plausible foundation. The 
Irish element in the large cities is consider- 
able, no doubt, but it is apt to grow callous 
to Church considerations—infidelized, as the 
priests would term it. In New Jersey, the 
ecclesiastics failed to gather in the faithful, 
where they made an effort to force their sec- 
tarianism at the polls. Of the fifteen or 
twenty thousand Catholic voters, they only 
managed to muster three on the constitu- 
tional amendments. The Irish voter is a 
different being as an exotic compared with 
his congener in the sainted isle. Unlike 
the Frenchman, he does not neglect or con- 
temn his religion ; on the contrary, he che- 
rishes it, in a militant or contributory way, 
when it calls upon him. But, in New York 
for instance, he derives a factitious import- 
ance from the atmosphere around him. Men | 
such as Sweeney and Connolly used to be, 
and as Kelly is, or was until recently, im- 
press him with an overweening sense of the 
dignity of man. Ward and corner intrigues, | 
the first glimpse afforded him of concerted | 
action in politics, open up a new vista for | 
him, on the hazy horizon where every- 
thing is pictured for him in misty colouring. 
To fight with the Orangemen is a gift from | 
nature—the fruit of ancient feuds, national | 
as well as religious—but further than that | 


| a well-led crowd. 


| Commonly, he inclines to the latter. 


| convention. 


| The Church secures a traditional or heredi- 


tary affection from him, but it is diluted by 
his equally natural propensity to go with 
Consequently, when the 
Church sends out her commands upon his 
conscience and vote, he balances the thun- 
ders of the Church, boding ill to him in an- 
other world, with tangible advantages in this. 
Sen- 
sible of this tendency in the transplanted 
Celt, President Grant can afford to deal a 
blow at the hierarchy which may redound 
to his credit, or, what is the same thing to 
him, his popularity with the Republicans in 
His proposed intervention in 
Cuba is another bid to the electorate, upon 
which we presume the President chiefly re- 
lies. If it were not clear that he reverses 
the old motto of the upright American states- 
man, and prefers being President to being 
right, the question might arise, what can he 
possibly intend by the proposed interven- 
tion? He and General Sheridan have made 
muddle enough in the Southern States, we 
should think, to satisfy any ordinary med- 
dler, without adding a new element of trouble 
to the mass already accumulated. Cuba may 
be badly governed ; no doubt it is ; but what 
would become of it, if the carpet-baggers 
and negro-worshippers had it in possession. 
In every way General Grant has discredited 
Republican institutions, and’ we much mis- 
take the present temper of the American 


| people, if either of his ad captandum appeals 


should prevail with the bulk even of the de- 
moralized party to which he belongs. 


In Europe, public matters are scarcely 


clearer than they were a month ago. The 
revolt in the Christian provinces of Turkey 
is unsuppressed, and Count Andrassy, the 


| Austrian Minister, has not yet made public 


his basis of settlement. Mr. Disraeli has 
enjoyed the opportunity of making one of 


| those coups de théatre in which he delights, 
| by the purchase of the Khedive’s shares of 


the Suez Canal. Whether he has acted 
prudently in so doing was probably an as- 
pect of the case deemed unworthy of con- 
sideration ; on the whole, Europe takes it 


| calmly, the only irritated powers being Rus- 
| sia and France. 


Lord Derby, with charac- 
teristic caution, claims it as an effort to pro- 
mote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—an effort to make the Canal a free 
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highway of nations, not a menace to the 
Czar or anybody else. When Parliament 
meets, the merits of the policy will no doubt 
undergo a thorough sifting. The Duke of 
Cambridge evidently desires to keep the 
public mind unsettled as much as possible | 
and to protract the war panic into the next 
session, at least till the Army Estimates are 
worked through. When a prince of the 
blood bluntly declares that “a warlike state | 
of affairs may arise before we are many 
weeks older,” most people will suppose that 
there is some ground for the unaccountable 
alarm which seems to possess the European 
mind. The only man who seems to be tho- 
roughly jolly under creditable circumstances 
is Sir Stafford Northcote, who manages to | 
be cheerful and even jaunty in his public 
addresses. He has discovered that Con- 
servatives and Liberals both hold one creed | 
and have the same end in view—differing 
in method rather than aims. The party now 
in power dislikes jerky progress, and prefers 
“educating the nation” up to the pitch of 
reform, to which it is by no means averse, if | 
done warily and in the easy, humdrum 





way in vogue before the days of “exciting | 


legislation.” Festina lente may be a good 
motto, but it does not suit every one, and 
has already caused the retirement of Mr. 
Clare Read, the Norfolk representative of 
the tenant farmers, about whose appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Local Government 
Board so loud a flourish of trumpets was 


| made. Mr. Ward Hunt, however, appears 


to be the Jonah of the Government, and will 
disappear, like one of his iron-clads, ina fog 
for which no one can account and no one 
is responsible. On the Continent there is 
nothing specially noteworthy. The Emperor 


| of Russia has assured the world that the en- 


tente cordiale of the three great Powers is un- 
broken ; Prince Bismark has signalized his 
reappearance in public life by a new pro- 


| posal of a despotic kind, intended to pre- 


vent a repetition of the Arnim trouble ; and, 
in France, the tedious process of Senatorial 
election has, somewhat unexpectedly, re- 


| sulted in a triumph of the Republicans. 
| The new year opens upon a prospect which 


can hardly be called peaceful or warlike ; 
apprehension is at its height, and yet no one 


| can give a reason for fears which may, after 


all, prove delusive. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. By 
Duncan Campbell, Author of ‘‘A History of 
Nova Scotia,” &c. Charlottetown : Brem- 
ner Brothers. 1875. 


Happy is the nation that has no history, but 
unhappy must be the historian. He has to 
make bricks without straw, and the taskmas- 
ters expect the tale of bricks to be complete. 
To drop figure, let us say at once that Mr. 
Campbell deserves well of Prince Edward Is- 
land. Hehas written a book that is sure to be 
interesting to every inhabitant of that tight lit- 
tle Island, but one that he must not expect to 
be equally interesting to the world in general. 
Miss Sullivan, who writes to the 7zmes that she 
has been robbed of £500 sterling a year by the 
Land Purchase Act of 1875, would find it profit- 
able reading ; but it is scarcely a work that 
even the average Canadian would select to 
while away a rainy afternoon with. And this 


not from any fault of the author. He has given 
us honest workmanship. The book must have 
cost him months of weary overhauling, sifting, 
and plodding among dry-as-dust despatches 
and even drier old newspapers ; and almost 
every page shows a conscientious determina- 
tion to get at the truth on every point—no 
matter how trivial the point may seem to out- 
siders—and an impartiality that gives to every 
one his due for what hehas done,or even, asinthe 
case of Miss Rankin,whois heroically determined 
that Charlottetown shall no longer lag behind 
the times, for what she intends to do. But de- 
spite the dignity of all labour, and doubly of all 
literary labour, it is impossible to invest the 
disputes of a parish with much interest. As 
far as the disputes which have agitated Prince 
Edward Island are important, the record of 
them here given has inspired us with rather 
melancholy feelings. The thought that comes 
up is the thought that probably arises in the 
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mind of the successful politician when, for the 
first time, he is privileged to sit at a Cabinet 
or Privy Council meeting—“ Well, with how 
little wisdom the world is governed !” The two 
questions that may be said to constitute the 
history of Prince Edward Island are the Land 
Question and Confederation, which again in- 
volved, or was involved in, a Railway Policy. 
The way in which these questions—so vital to 
the real prosperity, happiness, and honour of 
thousands of people—were in the one casetrifled 
with by the Colonial Office, and in the other | 
case made the shuttlecock of parties, is simply 
humiliating. 

The history of the Land Question extends 
over acentury. In the year 1767, in a single 
day, the whole Island—with the exception of 
three lots—was granted in blocks of twenty 
thousand acres each to proprietors, few of 
whom took any steps to fulfil the conditions of 
their grants, and fewer of whom ever dreamed 
that it was their duty to visit the Island. Immi- | 
grants were coaxed to go out, as they are now 
coaxed togo to Brazilor Kansas,as ifit weresome 
wonderful country where life was all play and | 
no work ; or they found their way out of their 
own motion, hardly knowing how or why. 
They built their log-houses, cleared the forest | 
and tilled the land, handing down to their | 
children the results of their life-labours. 
soil proved to be of unusual fertility; and as the 
Island is indented by numerous bays and | 
arms of the sea called rivers, communication 
When 





between the different parts was easy. 
the farms had been made to look beautiful 
through the toil of one or two generations, the 
proprietors, who had ignored their responsi- 


bilities, discovered that they had rights. In 
little Prince Edward Island, the old play of 
absentee landlords versus tenants with moral 
rather than legal rights was then played out at 
wearisome length. The tenants spoke of | 
escheat, and the landlords only of rent and 
arrears. Agrarian troubles arose and con- 
tinued down to the present year, the bitterness 
being intensified with every attempted settle- 
ment and its defeat. While this open sore re- | 
mained, legislation on other subjects was well- 
nigh impossible. The people suffered in credit | 
and in every other way,while the social exaspera- 
tion produced was not the smallest of the con- 
sequent evils. At length, in 1860, it appeared 
as if the long-standing quarrel was to be amica- | 
bly arranged. Three competent Commissioners | 
representing the Crown, the proprietors, and the 
tenants, were appointed under the Royal sign 
manual, with full powers to investigate, and, as 
it was universally believed by the people of the | 
Island, to suggest or define a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the great difficulty. But the Report of | 
the Commissioners was not satisfactory to the 

proprietors, and they then made the discovery | 
that they had not bound themselves to accept | 
the mode of settlement recommended. The | 


b 


The | 


| terests of the proprietors. 
| despatch would have done for Prince Edward 
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Duke of Newcastle, at that time Colonial 
Secretary, took, as was to be expected, the same 
view as the proprietors in England, and politely 
thanking the Commissioners for their labours, 
assured them that their Report could only be 
regarded ‘‘as an expression of opinion that 
was not binding, and which ought not to be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of any other proposal 
which promisedjan amicable settlement of the 
question.” And so the miserable play was 
played, till the Government of the Island in- 
troduced the Land Purchase Act of 1875, which 
received the formal sanction of the Governor- 
General, and which has given an effective 
coup de grace to the question. We do not 


| wonder at Miss Sullivan’s dissatisfaction with 


this Act. Mr. Campbell, although all his 
sympathies are evidently with the tenantry, 
declares it to be “the most unconstitutional Act 
that ever received Imperial sanction ;” ‘‘in its 
principle antagonistic to the fundamental rights 
of property,” “unjust to the landlord,” “ unjust 
to the tenant,” yet “an act of Governmental 
necessity.” 

Mr. Campbell found, among the archives of 
Government House, Charlottetown, a despatch 


| from His Excellency Lord Durham that gives 


us another proof of the thorough mastery of 
Colonial subjects attained by that nobleman, 
short—all too short—as was the time during 


| which he held the position of Governor-Gene- 


ral. His despatch was not published nor com- 


| municated to the Local Assembly ; in other 
| words, it was suppressed, simply because it 
| went to the root of the matter, and vindicated 
| the complaints of the people. 
| being to the ordinary official mind such a man 
| as Lord Durham must have been ! 
| despatch been after the customary official pat- 
| tern, it would have been published as a matter 


What a terrible 


Had his 


of course. Had it seen the light, we believe 
that the Land Question would have been settled 
a generation ago, and by no means in the in- 
Lord Durham’s 


Island what his celebrated Report did for 
the Canadas and the Maritime Provinces. 


| It put the grievance of the people plainly in so 


few words, and explained the cause of the 
continuance of the evil so straightforwardly,that 


| the whole ground was covered and there was 


really nothing more to say. The nuisance of 
absentee landlords—men who had not com- 
plied with the conditions on which they re- 
ceived their huge grants of land, who would 


| notimprove the land nor let others improve it— 
| had attained its maximum in Prince Edward 


Island, he tells the Colonial Office. “ The 
people, their Representative Assembly, the 
Legislative Council, and the Governor have 
cordially concurred in devising a remedy for 
the evil. All their efforts have proved in vain. 
Some influence—it cannot be that of equity or 
reason—has steadily counteracted the mea- 
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sures of the Colonial Legislature. I cannot | 
imagine it is any other influence than that of | 
the absentee proprietors resident in England,” 
&c. We are glad that Prince Edward Island | 
can now learn that it should bring its own spe- | 
cial stone of thanksgiving to add to the cairn | 
that all Canada should erect to the memory and | 
in honour of Lord Durham. 

The history of how Prince Edward Island | 
was wheedled and bribed into union with the | 
Dominion reads like a satire on representative 
institutions, and is especially rough on the 
Island politicians, though Mr. Campbell has 
done his best to make it smooth all round. It 
can scarcely be read without shame or amuse- 
ment, according to the disposition of the reader. 
We prefer to say nothing on the subject. 

Mr. Campbell has confined himself too ex- 
clusively to the political history of the Island. 
Descriptions of its scenery—undulating, park- | 
like, green, and beautiful as Old England itself ; 
of its pine groves, through which the sea | 


breezes are tempered ; of its natural history, | 
down to its mussel-mud ; of the struggles of 
the settlers and the hardships endured by | 
them ; of the characteristics of the people—for 
the sturdy Islanders have a character of their | 
own— would not have been out of place, and | 
would have relieved the arid wastes of political 
squabblings. The last two or three pages of 
the book are the worst. They are not so much 
history, as advertisements of certain doubtless | 
very estimable men and their establishments, | 
warerooms, and hotels. But there is much to | 
commend both in Mr. Campbell and in this lit- | 
tle history. He has given us the only account 
that we have of “the garden of the St. Law- 
rence,” and in a good, readable, unaffected style. 
His accuracy and diligence are worthy of all | 
praise. We trust that, as he has put us in his 
debt for histories of Nova Scotia and Prince | 


Edward Island, he will go on with the course, | 


taking up New Brunswick or the ancient 
colony of Newfoundland next. 
' 
| 
THE LEGEND OF THE Roses: A POEM. | 
RAVLA®: A DRAMA. By Samuel James 
Watson. Toronto: Hunter, Rose & Co. 
1876. 


The first thought that occurs to one in at- 
tempting a review of this book is naturally 
this—For what audience was it prepared, and 
where, in Canada, are the sympathetic readers 
with taste for such compositions? Of course 
it may be retorted, Where are the native critics 
who can intelligently analyse and expound 
them? But waiving such compliments be- 
tween reviewer and reader, the fact remains 
that there is little field in Canada for the en- 
couragement of poetical composition, and less 
to reward the labour of the dramatic writer. 





| laurels abroad. 
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This, however, is the greater reason why jus- 
tice should be done, in the way of criticism, to 
such a work as the one before us. Moreover, 
limited as the field is here, it should not be 
forgotten that it is in dramatic composition 
that Canada has won her greenest literary 
Mr. Heavysege’s drama of 


| “ Saul,” and his later work, “Jephthah’s Daugh- 
| ter,” both won the critical ear of England ; and, 


if our estimate of Mr. Watson’s work is not 
astray, there is no reason why it should not 
meet with equal attention there. Be this as it 
may, however, it is due to the author and pub- 
lishers that the work should receive at the 
hands of Canadians that consideration which 
the ability of the one and the enterprise of the 
other entitle them to. 

Few are the workers among us whose enthu- 


| Siasm in intellectual pursuits leads them to de- 


sire to build up a name in letters ; fewer still, 
those who are able to achieve such distinction. 


| Hence the greater reason why all honest effort 


should be recognised and rewarded ; more es- 
pecially when it toils in a field where high cul- 
ture and critical taste are necessary to its ap- 
preciation. 

Mr. Watson was already favourably known 
as a diligent student, and a writer on the Con- 


| stitutional history of Canada; but few, who 


were unacquainted with his occasional poetical 


| contributions to the press, were prepared to 


find in him that genuine poetic spirit which the 
present volume indicates. Throughout it there 
is ample evidence of experience and taste in 
metrical composition, and of unquestionable 
skill in dramatic construction. The volume 
contains two works ; one a Poem, ‘“ The Le- 
gend of the Roses ;” the other a drama, en- 
titled ‘‘ Ravlan.” Both reveal sustained power ; 
but the latter is richer in elements of interest. 


In ** Ravlan,” moreover, there is more sinew 
} ’ , 
| and substance, though perhaps less warmth of 


colour, and less simplicity and variety of ver- 
sification. The author has an excellent narra- 
tive faculty, and while there is nothing strained 
or artificial in his work, there is much that is 
exceedingly vigorous and effective. The “ Le- 
gend of the Roses” is a poem, in varied mea- 
sure, founded upon the narrative of Sir John 
Maundeville, the famous traveller of the 14th 
century, which recites the birth of the Roses— 
white and red—by the transformation of burn- 


| ing brands, quenched, according to the legend, 


by miraculous interposition, just as an inno- 
cent maiden is about to be burned for idola- 
try. The story opens with a description of 
the separation of two Hebrew maidens, one of 
whom, Cydna, is seized and taken before the 
Sanhedrim, on a charge of idolatrous worship, 
falsely raised by the maiden’s uncle and 
guardian, who, could he but secure a verdict 
against her, would inherit her portion, which 
he greedily covets. The trial takes place—or 


rather the accusation is heard; and by the 
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connivance of the High Priest who sits in | 3ut with ambition to be made a king, 
judgment, and despite the protest of Arion, who | And have me for thy subject, not thy queen. 
champions her innocence, she is condemned |__| see he does not wish to wed with me, 
to the stake. Which once was in our compact—be it so. 
The second part consists of a dialogue be- Fickle, unfertile fool, he will repent 
tween two soldiers that guard the maiden, con- The slur that he has cast on charms that once 
Z z a ; eg : 

os cerning the mysteries of life and death, which Transformed to worshippers whoever saw them. 
; cn OA Seng as Miia alk aie How old am I? how old? Ah! cruel query, 
oe SEONCS OY FAR SEPEOACEINE ee Oo ’Tis vain to answer thee, but not so old 
prisoner. This is relieved by the arraignment 


, That beauty and myself have said farewell ; 
of those who, by their perfidy, encompass the That this ungrateful boor should ask of me 


maiden’s life; and the scene closes with the If that I had a daughter—aye, I have, 
wailing of the captive, who bemoans her fate, | But he shall never wed her, king or no. 
which, by the sentence to be executed upon Yet I will feed his foul ambition full 
her, will sever her from the common hope of With such hot viands as love, power and fame ; 
her race—that of being the mother of the Humour his whims as if he were a babe, 
looked-for Messiah. Pour oil upon the flames of discontent, 

The third and final part discloses the de- Be the purveyor of his least caprice, 
liverance that comes to the maiden, in the per- | Keep still before his eye the tempting crown, 
son of our Lord— | And still more tempting beauty of my daughter ; 
T’ll do all this till I achieve my purpose ; 
And then—what then? I’ll crush him in his slime, 
Just as a chariot-wheel would crush a snail 
That dared to stop it as it thundered on. 
Can nothing compensate for faded charms, 
Not even knowledge, intellect nor power? 
Ah! no; and were the world itself a woman’s 
She’d barter it when in her autumn days, 
For one brief year of youth. 


| 
’ 


‘* A matchless majesty, Love divine,’ 


who, amid the plaudits of the multitude, | 
bursts the prisoner’s chains, and calls forth in | 
beauty, 


‘* Unharmed by fire, and unscorched by flame,” 


the intended victim of perfidy and avarice. 


The crowning act follows, which gives mean- Treason has ever been reward of woman ; 
ing to the legend, and excites the further mar- | _ Patience, however, is her only weapon— 
vel of the on-lookers. The blazing fagots,| Patience is power when she has wit to use it, 
‘ acknowledging the power of the Deliverer,| As I will do, e’en twenty years from now ; 
transmute themselves into flowers,—the burn- | And, on the grave of my departed youth, 
ing brands that had just hissed up to murder, | _ ll sacrifice, unto the ghosts of beauty, 
changing into red roses, and the unkindled | The cruel boor who hath insulted me ; 
ones blossoming into white. And, on the altar of an old revenge, 


Will offer up this drooping, dotard King, 

And in his place will set mine only son, 

Who is the very image of myself, 

And who would jump to murder if I bade him, 
And still is fascinated by revenge. 


Of the drama, “‘ Ravlan,” we have not left 
ourselves space to say much; and the little 
we can afford will, perhaps, be best used by 
making a few extracts. The story belongs to | 


the tenth century, when the Saxon king, Athel- He will avenge me on this treacherous Thorwolf, 
stane, ruled over Britain, and consists ofa | And rid me likewise of the king and Ravlan. 

i series of intrigues by the Chief Druidess, Brit- Then all my enemies too late shall know 
omart, to place her son on the throne, or, at Women and cunning strike the deadliest blow.” 
all events, to prevent the heir, and hero of the —pp. 83-5. 


story, Ravlan, from ascending it. Her action 
results fatally to almost all of the characters 
in the book, which thereby acquires its | © : : 
tragic interest. The work is more full of | “ True friendship hath a thousand eyes, no tongue ; 
action than the “ Legend of the Roses ;” and Ps pepe Nang — oat silent ; 
it displays in many passages great energy of | 57; ners ee a th spirit 
expression, and a dramatic talent of no mean And stands above its blessed kin in this, 
order. There is a good deal of subjective That it foregoes its home, which is in heaven 
4 verse in the monologues of Ravlan and the To live ’mongst men for whom it always yearns, 
Druidess, which many readers will admire, That it may make them better.”—p. 93. 
and doubtless mark for re-perusal. The solil- : 
oquy of the Druidess after her interview with | We add but one further extract, as a speci- 
% Thorwolf, in whom, for her own ends, she had | men cast in the softer mould of the author’s 
awakened a vanity and ambition which re- | muse, and must then take leave of a work 
wards her by slighting her charms in favour of | which merits, by its uniform excellence, the 
her daughter’s, may be taken as a fair specimen | consideration and commendation of every Ca- 
of the author’s manner :— nadian, as well as of all lovers of poetry, 
wherever the work may meet with them':— 


These similes of Ravlan’s are worthy of 
quotation :— 


DRUIDESS., 


: 7 : . RAVLAN. 
“*So thou art gone, blind, envious, scheming fool, 


Without the brains to circumvent a churl, 





*¢ Aidnai, I fear that thou wilt never love me. 
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AIDNAIL. 


I should love everything, because I feel 

That almost every creature seeks for love ; 
And as we treat it, adds unto our pleasure. 
For our delight the brave and songful lark 


Mounts heavenward with his treasure-trove of 


mirth, 
To vaunt before the unseen choristers 
That waft the singing morning-breeze to earth, 
The gleeful glories of his meadow music. 
For this I love him, and along with him 


The faithful hound, whose big fond hea 1 cas ; : ; . 
2 eee, wanes Tg, Sous Rent doth | contribution to history is enhanced in that its 


| author was at first the chief, and afterwards 


feed 
On a caress, and lives but for his master. 
And next there comes the proud and patient 
steed, 
Which willingly for us yields freedom up, 
And like a meek-eyed giant, deigns to serve us, 
And him I love ; nor anything can hate, 
From the fierce lion that affrights the woods, 
Down to the little mouse, whose humble life, 
Which is as dear to him as ours to us, 
Is staked on every meal. So, if we wish 
To wind up pleasantly the skein of life, 
The way is to endear ourselves to others, 
And thus live in the memory of friends, 
Which is that only after-life on earth 
Which costs not war and orphans, tears and toil, 
Racked brains by day, and vigils drear by night, 
But may be bought by what a child can give, — 
A smile, a word, a small sweet deed of kindness.” 


—pp-. 149-50. 


REMINISCENCES OF FORTS SUMTER AND 
MOULTRIE, IN 1860-61 : by Gen’l. Abner 
Doubleday. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
In this 12mo. volume ot 184 pages is given, 

with almost the particularity ofa diary, the story 





of the occupation, bombarment, and evacuation 
of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, the recital being 


| confined to the period between July, 1860, and 


the day of evacuation of Sumter, April 14th, 
1861. The volume is free from effort at rheto- 
rical effect, and is interesting only as a detailed 
account of the character, condition, and con- 
duct of the brave few who held the post which 
chanced to be the objective point of that out- 
break, and which developed into the greatest 
civil war of history. The value of the book as 


second in command of the post, and was, to 
use his own words, the one who “aimed the 
first gun fired against the rebellion.” The au- 
thor claims to have written in the spirit of the 
sentiment “with malice toward none; with 
charity for all,” and his claim may be consi- 
dered generally substantiated. Nevertheless, 
there is an occasional ungracious slur upon the 


| loyalty of the hero of Sumter, General Ander- 
| son, and several of the comments upon inci- 





dents are in bad taste ; for example, that refer- 
ring to the removal of poison from the stomach 
of General Pryor, who, while visiting Fort 
Sumter under a flag of truce, accidentally 
swallowed a poison draught. Gen’l Doubleday 
says, “ Some of us questioned the doctor’s right 
to interpose in a case of this kind. It was 
argued that if any rebel leader chose to come 
over to Fort Sumter and poison himself, the 
Medical Department had no business to inter- 
fere with such a laudable intention.” On the 
whole, however, the book may be considered as 
an interesting contribution to the literature of 
its special subject. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HE Fortnightly Review is rather heavy 
this month, in spite of the notable names 
which appear in its table of contents. Mr. 
Forster contributes a light sketch of the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, the last of the great philolo- 
gists. To ordinary English readers he is 
chiefly known as the conscientious editor of 
the older dramatists, especially of Shakspeare. 
His life was the uneventful one of a bookworm, 
and it would scarcely have appeared in any 


form but for his bequest of all his rare old 
books—the collection of a lifetime—to the 
South Kensington Museum. Mr. Forster’s 
paper is an introduction to the catalogue, writ- 
ten at the request of the trustees. The biogra- 
grapher of the Worthies of the Commonwealth, 
of Dickens and of Swift never fails to make his 
subject attractive, even though he sometimes 
beats out his gold a little too thin. In Dyce 


the scholarly taste was always the ruling pas- 
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sion and it constantly crops out in the anec- 
dotes recorded by Mr. Forster. 
when he paid a week’s visit to his brother, the 
General, at Southampton, was easily cata- 
logued as “seven shirts and a Sophocles.” 
Nothing poetical, especially dramatic, came 
amiss to him, classic or modern. “ With 
Shakspeare, on a little bed at the last, were 
Athenzeus and Ariosto.” His editions of the 
Elizabethan dramatists will probably secure 
some faint hold for him on posterity. Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, with characteristic lucidity and 
moral feeling, makes a powerful literary on- 
slaught upon the Turks and their rule, political, 
fiscal, and social. . “The True Eastern Ques- 
tion” is the fruit of a visit recently paid by the 
historian to the Eastern Shores of the Adriatic 
—a telling piece of invective, twenty-three 
pages long. Turkish domination in Europe 
Mr. Freeman denounces in unqualified terms 
as a disgrace to modern civilization—undis- 
guisedly brutal and licentious, unworthy of the 


His baggage, | 
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sionally and accidentally, one of machinery,” 
and as_ intellect can best exercise a prepon- 
derance in the press, it is idle for such men 
to bother their heads about Parliaments. Mr. 
Traill follows, with a favourable estimate of 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, in literary style, 
dialectic power, and wit—but thinks that, from 
a theological point of view he was entirely in 
error about the five propositions of Jansenius 
condemned by Innocent X. Mr. Meredith’s 
story, ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career,” is concluded in 
this issue. 

Of the Contemporary Review we must speak 
briefly, although it contains several noteworthy 
papers. Cardinal Manning proves, no doubt to 
his own satisfaction, that Innocent III. was an 
ardent friend of popular liberty in England. It 
is true that he denounced Magna Charta as 


| not only vile and base, but unlawful and 


name of government, and incapable of any re- | 


form, save one which would sweep it off the face 
of the earth. Professor Clifford treats of “Right 
and Wrong,” in his clear but, to our mind, 
utterly fallacious style. The “tribal system,” 
which he partially unfolded in the Contem- 
porary, is made the basis of all morality. Man’s 
first duty is to the community, and this serves, 


according to what is dignified by the name of | 


the scientific method, to define his duties to in- 
dividuals. Self-regarding virtues have no ex- 
istence, and the ground of obligation, although 
paraded with some ostentation, has but little 
standing-room. 
mences an interesting description of Dutch 
Guiana, of which English-speaking people, and 


little. 
full of information. Professor Jevons attacks 
the Post Office Telegraph system, for which 
Mr. Scudamore stands sponsor, as a financial 
failure ; perhaps when it has had a longer and 
fairer trial, it may turn out to be the reverse. 


scheme, which space forbids us to notice at | 


length. “The value of Political Machinery,” 
according to him, is practically zz/, Representa- 
tive schemes, proposals for university repre- 


Mr. Gifford Palgrave com- | 


wicked ;” but that was only because the Barons 
employed wrong means in obtaining it—the 
only ones in fact which could have secured 
it. What his Eminence chiefly concerns him- 
self to prove is the supremacy of the spiritual 
authority over the temporal in those good old 
times. Mr. Willis gives a very interesting con- 
tribution on “ Sea Lions,” which has been pe- 
rused with pleasure. He distinguishes between 
the Eared Seal, or Sea Lion, and the Ear- 
less Seal, or Seal Proper, and gives an 
entertaining account of the habits, species, and 
modes of hunting and curing the fur-skins. He 
makes a strong appeal against the wholesale 
and indiscriminate slaughter of these valuable 
animals without regard to sex or time. Mr. 
Bayne’s slashing attack upon Walt Whit- 


| man’s poetry seems like breaking a butterfly 


| upon the wheel ; and Mr. Galton’s “ Theory of 
perhaps Hollanders themselves, know very | 


The account is graphically written and | 


Heredity,” as a modification of Darwin’s Pan- 
genetic Theory, has nothing specially new in it. 
Lady Verney’s account of “ The Songs and 
Legends of Modern Greece” is exceedingly 
attractive ; as is likewise Mr. Llewellyn Davies’s 


| opening part of “ Wesleyan Methodism in Wes- 
| ley’s Lifetime and After.” Of the latter, as well 
Mr. Leslie Stephen gives the Comtist political | 


sentation or individual representation, ballot- | 


boxes, are all futile. “The question is, 
essentially, one of moral influence, and, occa- 


as of Mr. Frederick Harrison’s advocacy of 
Positivism, we hope to have an opportunity of 
speaking more fully again. Mr. Gladstone 
concludes the number with a responsory Hymn 
—a Latin translation of Dr. Neale’s “ Art thou 
weary ? Art thou languid ?”—itself an adapta- 
tion from the Greek. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


HE theatrical season, now that we have 

reached the period of the Christmas holi- 
days, may be said to have set fairly in. At the 
Grand Opera House the audiences have grown 
both in size and in sympathy. The effect of the 
season has been to arouse the interest, and to 
quicken the emotions, of those who frequent 
the play. But while this is so, and while the 
holidays increase the social interest in dramatic 
pastimes, why is it that the management have 
not given us a holiday piece more kindred to 
the season than that placed on the boards—one 
retaining all the traditions of “boxing night,” 
and recalling all its gloriesand fun? It were 
a libel upon the simplicity and naturalness 
of Canadian youth to suppose that Harlequin, 
Clown, and Pantaloon, if unfamiliar to the foot- 
lights on this side the Atlantic, would not be as 
much the heroes of their childish world, and 
their follies and grimaces the delight of their 
little hearts, as they are to their English brothers 
and sisters. It may be that the management 
is right, and that we are wrong ; and that the 
truer measure of a youthful audience among 
us is that which sneers at the reveldom which 
John Bull, junior, delights in, while it takes 
itsown sweets off stronger stuff. Which gets the 
most and the purer pleasure for their choice we 
shall leave disputants to say, but our own re- 


collection of the vivid pleasure which an Eng- | 


lish Christmas pantomime performance brought 


to our youthful bosom is a theme too tender to | 
risk comparisons upon, or to admit of a con- | 
tention. Happy age and happy childhood that | 
accepts the dictum that the player “ doesn’t at | 
bedtime take off the whole of Macbeth with his 


stockings !” 


extravaganza were absent from the holiday play 
Mrs. Morrison put upon the boards, there was 
in it all the other elements, of fairy represen- 
tation and scenic display, which go to make up 


a Christmas piece of more than ordinary inter- | 


est. “Kate Kearney” is one of those plays 
that admit of unlimited adaptation to the pur- 


help of the scenic artist, and the aid of some 
twenty danseuses, the piece may be said satis- 
factorily to meet the exigencies of the season, 
and fairly to satisfy the holiday frequenters of 
the Opera House. The play itself is of the 
simplest construction ; its strength, as we have 
said, lies in the opportunity it offers for intro- 
ducing scenic effect and the ballet divertisse- 


ment, due advantage of which was very credit- 
ably taken. Itissuch a play as we could fancy 
the probably now ice-bound crews of the, ‘ Al- 
ert ” and the “‘ Discovery” beguiling the tedium 
of their dark isolation in the regions of the 
North ; its Irish characteristics giving oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of the needed en- 
livenment of fun and frolic ; and its “ Fairy of 
the Lakes” giving place to the weird spirits of 
the Ice King ; while the gorgeous auroras of 
that land of desolation provide to hand the 
spectacular setting of the piece, more magnifi- 
cent than ever produced by thc hand of man. 
However, it is with the representation at the 
Grand Opera House, and not at the Polar re- 
gions, we have now to do. Miss Davenport 
took the title 7é/e with pleasing results, and 
more than her usual animation. Mrs. Vernon 
personated F7/adaune with simple effect, and as 
Fairy of the Lakes realized the part as much 
as her rather unmelodious voice would permit, 
though otherwise doing it full justice. Mrs. 
Marlowe, as Rose Kearney, acted with her 
accustomed heartiness, and in concert with 
Miss Davenport helped to realize the slight 
plot its author entrusted to the ladies to give 
expression to. Mr. Spackman appeared as 
Cornelius Lynch, the rival suitor of Mr. Gris- 
mer, as Lanty O’Laughlin, for Kate Kearney’s 
heart and hand. The latter looked and acted 
the Irishman with great success, throwing into 
the part the spirit and dash necessary to its 
happy realization. Mr. Sambrook, as Med 
Ryan, more than shared the honours with Mr. 
Grismer, and we have much pleasure in noting 
the great improvement manifest in the appear- 


| ance and acting of this gentleman during the 
But though the ingredients of buffoonery and 


past month. He has managed, if not quite to 
overcome, to modify the defects of voice and 
intonation which we referred to last month. To 
a sensitive ear nothing is so jarring as viola- 
tions of elocutionary taste ; and Mr. Sambrook, 
having discovered, or had discovered for him 


|—for he is a modest man—the possession of 
| decided musical talent, which, with the aid of 
poses of holiday representation, and with the | 


the orchestra, gives him the opportunity for the 
singing of such character songs as generally 
take with the house, his voice, which hitherto 
has been sadly wanting in modulation, is now 
much more pleasing and acceptable. 

For several evenings in the past week two 
acts of Byron’s amusing comedy of ‘‘ Our 
Boys” prefaced the representation of the holi- 
day play, and put the audience in good humour 
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by the capital acting of Messrs. Farwell and 


and in that of the lodging house, whither 
“Our Boys” had betaken themselves in the 
laudable design of earning their own living. 
An increased familiarity with the play on the 
part of these actors brought out its points with 
amusing effect ; and though exaggerated in 
some degree, they succeeded in realizing the 
evident purpose of the dramatist—to illustrate 
the common failure of grafting a veneer of 
firmness and authority upon a basis of weak- 
ness and pride. Mr. Farwell took the part of 
Sir Geoffrey Champneys, for which his physi- 


cal presence and bearing well suited him ; and | 
Mr. Spackman personated Middlewick — a | 
part in which his gifts of facial expression and | 
amusing gesture find a good opportunity for | 


display. Mr. Grismer and Mr. Sambrook sus- 
tained, but with no special merit, the parts of 
“Our Boys;” Miss Davenport and Mrs. 
Vernon appeared as the objects of their respec- 
tive passion ; and Miss Carrand Mrs. Marlowe 
completed the caste with an effect wholly 
agreeable. 


But we have yet to speak of the pitce de ré- 


sistance of the past month, Mr. Edwin Adams’s | 


impersonation of “‘ Enoch Arden,” the exqui- 
site idyll of the Laureate’s muse, for the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing which lovers of the drama 
are under no little indebtedness to Mrs. Morri- 
son. In right of the poetic pretensions and 
fame of the play we appropriately had an actor 
of acknowledged eminence to illustrate it, and 
the pleasure was one it is not given us every 


day to enjoy. Mr. Adams, as an interpreter of | 


the tragic muse, has won a high place among 
contemporary expositors, and if his reputation 
rested alone upon his delineation of the char- 
acter of “ Enoch Arden,” it would be a triumph 


credit of. 


comiums passed upon it. The principal char- 
acters pourtrayed were those of Mr. Adams as 
Enoch Arden, Mr. Grismer as Philip Ray, 
and Miss Davenport as Annie Leigh; and 
the acting of all was worthy of the subject 
and the author, and in harmony with the 
truest art. 
mances which have so overmastered our 
feelings as that of Mr. Adams, and, though 





We have witnessed few perfor- | 


| it is the fashion of the age to repress and re- 


Spackman, both in the drawing room scene | sent exhibitions of emotion, it was impossible 


to witness the last two acts of the play without 


| experiencing how utterly vagrant the emo- 


tions are in the presence of exciting subjects 
of genuine feeling and of untutored nature. 


| Miss Davenport had, in the quiet and im- 
| pressive vole of Annie Leigh, a part which 
| she interpreted with a more touching dis- 
| play of feeling than we had seen her pre- 
| viously evince, and with a sympathetic in- 


telligence and appreciation which did full 
justice to the character she assumed. Mr. 
Grismer acted the part of Phzlif Ray with an 
amount of tenderness and intelligence unusual 
in that actor; unusual, perhaps, because 
of the amount and variety of work which he 
takes upon himself, and which make such ex- 
actions upon his resources, mental and emo- 
tional, as few men of his age are equal to. 
The most meritorious part of the play, as it is 
the most touching, was that taken by Mr. 
Adams, which gave expression to the noble 
abnegation of Enoch, on his return to his 
home, where he finds— 
¥F him, that other reigning in his place 

Lord of his rights, and of his children’s love,” 


and which called into play the highest powers 
of the actor. Mr. Adams, during his brief 
engagement, appeared in “ Hamlet,” a repre- 


| sentation which added to our experience of 


Shakespearian exposition, in a character that 
admittedly escapes the art of the greatest trage- 
dian adequately to personate. He appeared 
also in ‘* The Marble Heart,” a play of evident 
French origin, and which is noticeable in its 
offering a pretty bit of stage effect for the ap- 


| plause of the audience—a group of animate 
which none could gainsay, or refuse him the | 
The piece was mounted with con- | 
siderable enterprise, and with a high degree of | 
scenic success which well entitled it to the en- | 


statues, in the attire of vestal virgins, the em- 
bodiment of the classic and artistic ideal of 
the artist, Phidias, represented by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Gilbert’s comedy of “Tom Cobb,” in 


| which Mr. Curtis appeared to advantage, and 
| some other plays, have had a brief possession 
i of the boards 
: during the month, but they do not call for any 


at the Grand Opera House 
special comment, except as they manifest the 
enterprise and unwearied labour of Mrs. Mor- 
rison in endeavouring to enlarge the horizon, 
and to add to the pleasurable experience, of the 
lovers and students of the drama in Toronto. 
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The Second Term of the Ladies’ Educational 
Association of Toronto will commence on the 
17th inst.,withthe lectures of Mr. J. M. Buchan, 
M.A., on English Literature, and of Professor 


Ramsay Wright, M.A.,on Zoology. The course | 


consists of eighteen lectures each ; and it is to 
be hoped that the interest attaching to the 
study of these subjects, coupled with the attrac- 
tiveness of presentation on the part of the lec- 
turers, will induce a large attendance of the 
fair portion of Toronto society. One often 
hears of the anxious desire of parents and 
guardians to reach some clear conviction as to 
the best means of stimulating interest in the 
intellectual life in those whom they have to 
educate. Considering the success which this 
and similar educational schemes have met 
with, there can be little doubt of the advantage 
young ladies derive from an attendance upon 
such lectures. It may be said that a study of 
the text-books will suffice, if the student is zea- 
lous and diligent. But we know that, as a 
rule, this is not the case ; nor, even where there 
are earnest and studious habits, do we always 
find the result satisfactory. Much, undoubt- 
edly, is gained from the enthusiasm engen- 
dered by the competitive pursuit of studies, 
and the hearty stimulus given by allied effort. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have just issued an 
authorized reprint of Prof. Proctor’s recent col- 
lection of Essays on popular astronomical sci- 
ence, entitled, “‘ Our Place among the I[nfini- 
ties.” They have also just published reprints 
of Prof. Bonamy Price’s Oxford Lectures on 
“Currency and Banking ;” of the interesting 
record of a tour with the late historian Buckle, 
in the Holy Land, by J. Stuart Glennie, en- 
titled ‘* Pilgrim Memories, or Travel and Dis- 
cussion in the Birth-Countries of Christianity ;” 
and of the new Fairy book, ‘‘ Higgledy Piggle- 
dy,” from the prolific and fascinating pen of 
Knatchbull Hugessen, M.P. 

Messrs. Harper Bros’. recent publications 
embrace the reprint of the initial volume of 
Mr. John Forster’s Life of Dean Swift, an im- 
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| portant contribution to biographical literature ; 
| an interesting and attractive work, by Dr. 
Van Lennep, on “ Bible Lands : their modern 
Customs and Manners, illustrative of Scrip- 
ture ;” and a kindred work, of equal interest 
and value, entitled‘“‘ The Thrones and 
Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean,” by the 
Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D. Of the recent pub- 
lications in the department of Fiction, of this 
firm, the following, as the most important, may 
be noted—Miss Braddon’s “ Hostages to For- 
tune ;” Hugh Melton,” and “Of the Roll,” by 
Miss Katharine King; and the “Queen of Con- 
naught,” said to be by Charles Reade. 

Messrs. Belford Bros., Toronto, are just issu- 
ing, in the absence of copyright protection here, 
a volume that might be termed a Trilogy from 
recent contemporary sources, composed of the 
following poetical productions—‘‘ Mable Mar- 
tin,” by John G. Whittier ; “ The Masque of 
Pandora,” by Mr. Longfellow ; and a Poem, 
symbolical of the Christian Church, entitled, 
“The Shepherd Lady,” by Jean Ingelow. The 
whole will make a neat 12mo. volume of un- 
doubted attraction to lovers of poetry. Messrs. 
Belford have just published a Canadian edi- 
tion, in handsome style, of William Carleton’s 
new volume of characteristic American verse, 
entitled, ‘‘ Farm Legends and other Poems,” 
which, it is said, has been largely bought by 
the native trade, incited by the demand for 
the authors previous production, “Farm 
Ballads,” &c. 

Messrs. Hunter, Rose & Co.’s last issue 
from their press is a volume of Canadian 
verse, by Mr. Watson, Librarian of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, entitled “ The Legends of the 
Roses,” &c., a work which we notice in our 
review department. 

Mr. A. S. Irving has issued, by arrangement 
| with the author’s American publishers, the new 

work of the Rev. S. P. Roe, author of “ Barriers 
| Burned Away,” &c., entitled, ‘‘ From Jest to 
| Earnest.” 
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ber, dated at Parr-town, giving the 
boundaries of the Province, and a 
second on 25th November, requiring 
all grants, deeds, d&c., to be registered 
at Parr-town.—An ordinance, dated 
29th April, was issued by General 
Haldimand, extending the law of Habeas 
Corpus to Canada, and providing gen- 
erally for securing the liberty of the 
subject.—On Monday, 1st November, 
the seventeenth and last session of the 
fifth General Assembly of Nova Scotia 
was convened at Halifax. This Assem- 
bly had been first elected in 1770, and 
had, therefore, lasted fourteen years. 
Thomas Cochran was chosen Speaker, 
in place of William Nesbitt, who had 
resigned. The Governor, in his open- 
ing speech, announced the division of 
the Province. This session terminated 
on the 8th December.—The Legislative 
Assembly of the Island of St. John 
(Prince Edward Island) was dissolved, 
and a new election took place immedi- 
ately.—Mr. Desbarres, who had been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Cape 
Breton, which had been made a sepa- 
rate colony, arrived at Halifax from 
Portsmouth on the 16th November.— 
M. d’Esglis succeeded M. Briand as 
Bishop of Quebec on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber.—Governor Haldimand having left 
the Province, the administration of 
the government of Canada devolved 
upon the Lieutenant-Governor, Henry 
Hamilton, Esq., who assumed the 
government on the 16th November. 


1785. An ordinance of 21st April 
provided for trial by jury in actions of 
a commercial nature, and for personal 
wrongs to be compensated in damages. 
—The Legislative Assembly of Prince | 
Edward Island which had been elected 
in 1784, met in this year, and was (in con- 
sequence of some difficulty with the 
governor) almost immediately dissolved, 





and another election was ordered.—A | 


5t 
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charter, dated 18th May, was granted 
by Governor Carleton of New Bruns- 
wick, by which the inhabitants of Parr- 
town on the east side of the harbour, 
and of Carleton on the west side, at the 
mouth of the St. John River, were in- 
corporated as a city by the name of the 
city of St. John. They were to have a 
mayor, recorder, six aldermen, and six 
assistants.—October 20th—The Gene- 
ral Assembly of Nova Scotia, which had 
existed since 1770, was dissolved by 
proclamation. Writs, returnable on 
1st December, were issued for a new 
election.—The first session of the sixth 
General Assembly of Nova Scotia was 
opened with a speech from Governor 
Parr at Halifax, on the 5th December. 
This session closed on 28th December. 
—August 8th—Isaac Deschamps ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Nova Scotia in 
place of Bryan Finucane, deceased.—A 
regular line of Government Packets 
established between Falmouth and 
Halifax.—The first general election for 
the Province of New Brunswick was 
held this year. — Brigadier General 
Henry Hope, Colonel of the 44th regi- 
ment, announced his appointment as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Quebec by proclamation, dated 2nd 
November. Colonel Hope succeeded 
Henry Hamilton, Esq., who sailed for 
England in the Antelope mail packet on 
6th November. 


1786. The first session of the first 
Legislative Assembly of New Bruns- 
wick was held at St. John. Fredericton 
was chosen as the capital of the Pro- 
vince.— The second session of the sixth 
General Assembly of Nova Scotia was 
opened at Halifax on 8th June, and 
closed 11th July.—Sir Guy Carleton, 
K.C.B., was appointed, on 11th April, 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief 
of Quebec, Nova Scotia, (including the 
Islands of St. John and Cape Breton) 
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| 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland. | 


Sir Guy Carleton thus became the first | 
British Governoy General of Canada.— 

His Royal Highness Prince William 

Henry (afterwards King William IV.) 

arrived at Placentia on 16th July in 

command of His Majesty’s Ship 

Pegasus, 28.—Lord Dorchester having 

been appointed Governor-in-Chief of all 

the British North American Provinces, 

Mr. Parr became Lieutenant-Governor 

of Nova Scotia.—4th October—Prince 

William Henry arrived at Halifax from 

St. John, N. B. The Prince was re- 

ceived with great rejoicings; Halifax 

was illuminated, and everything was 

done to give expression to the general 

satisfaction at the visit of a member of 

the Royal Family.—General Lord Dor- 

chester, K.C.B., (Sir Guy Carleton had 

been created Baron Dorchester on 21st 

August) arrived at Quebec, in His 

Majesty’s Ship Thisbe, Captain Coffin, 

on Sunday, 22nd October. His Lord- | 
ship landed on 23rd, and was sworn in | 
as Governor-General at the Castle of 

St. Louis on the same day.—The Prince 

sailed from Halifax for the West Indies | 
on 25th October.—A bill was laid before 

the Legislative Assembly of the Island | 
of St. John (Prince Edward Island) to | 
ratify the sales of lands ordered in 1781. 
This bill was passed, but on being sent 
to England it was disallowed. A bill 
sent out from England to make the | 
sales of 1781 voidable was laid before 
the Assembly by the Governor. This | 
bill was rejected by the Assembly, and 
a bill professing to reach the object 
desired by the Home Government was | 
passed. This was, however, disallowed 
on being sent home, and Governor 
Patterson was recalled. 


1787. An ordinance, dated 27th Feb- 
ruary, regulating the proceedings in 
certain cases in the Court of King’s 
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Bench, and giving the right of appeal 


1788 


to the Privy Council, was sanctioned by 


Governor Lord Dorchester, who, also, 
on 23rd April, gave his sanction to an 
ordinance respecting the quartering of 
troops in country parishes, and the con- 
veyance of effects belonging to the 
government.—June 28th—Prince Wil- 
liam Henry arrived at Halifax in the 
Pegasus on his return from the West 
Indies.—July 14th—The Prince sailed 
for Quebec, which he reached on the 
14th August; on landing he was re- 
ceived by the Governor, Lord Dor- 
chester; addresses were presented, the 
city was illuminated, and every pos- 
sible mark of respect and attention was 
shown to him.—On Tuesday, October 
16th, the Right Rev. Charles Inglis, 
D.D., first Bishop of Nova Scotia, (so 
created by Patent, dated, 11th August) 
arrived at Halifax.—The third session 
of the sixth General Assembly of Nova 
Scotia was opened by Governor Parr 
on 25th October. — Prince William 
Henry arrived at Halifax from Quebec 
on 24th October. From this time un- 
til 12th November, when the Prince 
sailed from Halifax, balls, reviews, din- 
ners and entertainments of all kinds 
followed in rapid succession. The 
House of Assembly, being in session, 


| voted £700 for a dinner and ball in 


honor of His Royal Highness.—The 
General Assembly of Nova Scotia was 
prorogued on 12th December. 


1788. An ordinance was passed by 
the Governor in Council at Quebec on 


| 30th April to prevent persons practising 


physic and surgery without a license. 
—Lieutenant-General Fanning, who 
had arrived at Charlottetown the pre- 
vious autumn, (1787) assumed the 
government of the Island of St. John 
(Prince Edward Island). Mr. Patter- 
son, the previous governor, and who 
declined in the autumn to surrender 
his office to General Fanning, having 
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been ordered by the Home Govern- | of Nova Scotia that the King had given 


ment to resign, Governor Fanning 


orders that the charges against the 


convened the Assembly as early as | judges of the Supreme Court of Nova 
practicable after assuming the reins of | Scotia should be heard before His 
government, and the dissensions which | Majesty in council.—The General As- 


had existed for the two or three years | sembly of Nova Scotia (6th session of 


previous ceased for a time.—On July | 


17th the Honorable Jeremy Pemberton 
arrived at Halifax from Quebec. He 
was appointed by commission, signed 
by Governor Parr, and dated 19th 


Prince William Henry again visited 
Nova Scotia. 
in the Andromeda on 17th August, and 
remained until the 29th September.— 


6th Assembly) met on 6th June, and 
was closed on 5th July.—Lieutenant- 
Governor Parr died, after a short illness, 


on 25th November. He was buried on 


| 29th with great pomp and ceremony in 
August, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia. | 


St. Paul’s Church. Mr. Bulkeley, as 


| senior member of the council assumed 


He arrived at Halifax | 


Chief Justice Pemberton opened the | 


Supreme Court on 21st October, when 
his patent was read. 


1789. The General Assembly of 
March, being the fourth session of the 
sixth Assembly. No session appears 
to have been held during the year 1788. 
Mr. Uniacke was elected Speaker in 
place of Mr. Blowers, who had been 
appointed a member of the council.— 
Serious complaints were preferred by 


the House ot Assembly of Nova Scotia | 


against the judges of the Supreme 
Court of that Province. The session 
closed on gth April. 


1790. The Assembly of Nova Scotia 
(5th session of 6th Assembly) met at 
Halitax on 25th February. A bill was 
passed during this session limiting the 
duration of an Assembly to seven years, 
but Governor Parr declined to give his 
consent. The complaints against the 
judges of the Supreme Court were again 
brought before the Assembly, and it 
was finally decided to impeach Judges 
Deschamps and Brenton. The Assem- 
bly adjourned on 28th April. 


1791. Information was received from 
the Agent in London of the Province 


the control of public affairs, until His 
Majesty’s pleasure could be known.— 
Very shortly after the passing of the 
Act of 1774, (14 George III.) commonly 
known as the Quebec Act, an agitation 
was commenced for its repeal, and this 


| agitation had been continued with but 
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Y : | little interruption ever since. 
Nova Scotia met at Halifax on 5th | 


The long 
sought for change was now to take 
place, the agitators had carried their 
point, and the Quebec Act was about 
to be numbered, in part, at least, with 
the things of the past.—On 4th March, 
1791, a message from the King was 
transmitted to the House of Commons. 
This message was as follows: “ His 
Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint 
the House of Commons that it ap- 
pears to His Majesty that it would 
be for the benefit of His Majesty’s 
subjects in his Province of Quebec, 
that the same should be divided 
into two separate provinces, to be 
called the Province of Upper Canada, 
and the Province of Lower Canada, and 
that it is accordingly His Majesty’s in- 
tention so to divide the same, when- 
ever His Majesty shall be enabled by 
Act of Parliament to establish the 
necessary regulations for the govern- 
ment of the said Province. His Majesty, 
therefore, recommends this object to the 
consideration of this House. His 
Majesty also recommends to this House 
to consider of such provisions as may 
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be necessary to enable His Majesty to 
make a permanent appropriation of 
lands in the said province for the sup- 
port and maintenance of a protestant 
clergy within the same, in proportion to 
such lands as have been already grant- 
ed within thesame by His Majesty; and 
it is His Majesty’s desire that such pro- 
vision may be made with respect to all 
future grants of land within the said 
provinces respectively, as may best con- 
duce to the same object, in proportion 
to such increase as may happen in the 
population and cultivation of the said 
provinces ; and for this purpose, His 
Majesty consents that such provisions 
and regulations may be made by this 
House respecting all future grants of 
land to be made by His Majesty with- 
in the said provinces, as this House 
shall think fit.” The bill was intro- | 
duced by Mr. Pitt on the 4th March, 
and gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion; Mr. Fox, Mr. Francis. and others, 
opposing its passage, whilst Edmund 
Burke supported the government. The 
bill was also opposed by a number of 
Canadians, represented by Mr. Adam 
Lymburner, a merchant of Quebec, 
who, as their agent, was heard on 23rd 
March, against it, at the bar of the 
House of Commons. The Act of 1791 
was generally known as the Constitu- 
tional Act. Itsprincipal provisions were 
as follows :—The first section repeals so 
much of the Quebec Act (14 Geo. III., 
ch. 83) as relates tothe appointment of 
a Council forthe Province of Quebec, 
and the power given to the said Council 
to make ordinances for the govern- 
ment thereof. Thesecond clause recites 
the intention of His Majesty, as com- 
municated in his message, to divide the 
Province of Quebec into two provinces, 
to be called Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada, and enacts that a Legislative 


whose advice His Majesty may make 
laws for the peace, welfare, and good 
government thereof. The third, fourth, 
and fifth sections provide for the sum- 
moning, by the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the respective provinces, of members 
to the Legislative Council (seven for 
Upper Canada and fifteen for Lower 
Canada); such members to be of the 
full age of twenty-one years, and to 
hold their seats for ‘life. Section six 
authorizes His Majesty to annex to 
hereditary titles of honor, the right of 
being summoned to the Legislative 
Council. Sections seven to eleven, 
inclusive, relate to vacation of seats in 
the Legislative Council, forfeiture of 
hereditary rights and questions respect- 
ing the right to be summoned. Section 
twelve authorizes the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor to appoint the 
Speaker of the Legislative Council. 
Sections thirteen to twenty-five relate to 
the election of members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly—U pper Canada to have 
sixteen members ; Lower Canada, fifty. 
Sections twenty-six and twenty-seven 
give power to the Governor to fix the 
times and placesof holding the first and 
succeeding sessions of the Legislative 
Council and Assembly in each Province, 
giving due notice thereof, and to pro- 
rogue and dissolve the same. They 
were to be convoked at least once in 
every twelve months ; each assembly 
was to continue for four years from the 
date fixed for the return of the writs, 
subject to prorogation and dissolution. 
Section twenty-eight enacts that all 
questions arising in either Conncil or 
Assembly shall be decided by a major- 
ity of votes, the Speaker of each House 
to have acasting vote. Section twenty- 
nine prescribes the oath to be taken by 
members of the Council and Assembly. 
Section thirty authorizes the Governor 





Council and Assembly shall be estab- 
lished for each province, by and with 
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to give or withhold His Majesty’s assent 
to all bills passed by the two Houses, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


ETHUNE, OSLER & MOSS, Barristers, Solicitors, &c., 

Union Block, corner of Toronto and Adelaide Streets, 
opposite the Post Office. Toronto. 

F. OSLER. JAMES BETHUNE. 

W. G. FALCONBRIDGE. N. W. 





CHARLES ay 
HOYLES. J. H. THOM. 


LAKE, KERR & BOYD, Barristers, &e., Millichamp’s 


Buildings, Adelaide Street East, ‘(opposite Victoria 
| Street, Toronto.) 


EDWARD BLAKE, Q.C. J 


J. K. KERR. a. A. 
J. W. FLETCHER. 


w. R. 


BOYD. 


WALTER CASSELS. MULOCK. 


~AMERON & MURDOCH, Barristers and Attorneys-at 
Law, Solicitors in Chancery, &e. 
Office 


—4 Toronto Street, Toronto. 
HECTOR CAMERON, Q.C. Ww. G. MURDOCH. 


H. WATT, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, Convey- 
e ancer, &c. 


No. 4, King Street East, Toronto. 

Office Hours 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 
R. S. ZIMMERMAN, Dentist. 
sylvania and Philadelphia Dental College, 
ber of the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont. 


Office and Residence —346 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 


; DGAR, FENTON & RITCHIE, Barristers, Solicitors, 

Notaries, &c. Parliamentary Agents and Draughts- 
men,—Offices ; 64 & 66 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, (Op- 
posite Court House.) 


_4.D. EDGAR, FF. FENTON. _C._H. RITCHIE. ; 
r ARRY E. CASTON, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, 
&e. 


48 Adelaide  Bireet East, Toronto. 
H ENRY J. ROLSTIN, M.D., 


161 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 


oDG INS & BLACK, " Barristers, Attorneys, Solicitors, 
&e., 


No. 3 Masonic Hall, 
THOMAS BODGINS, Q.C. 


Toronto Street, Toronto. 
DAVIDSUN BLACK. 
OHN KING, 


Barrister and Attorney-at-Law, Solicitor 
in Chancery, Notary Public, Conveyancer, &c. 
Berlin, Ontario. 


Ms DONALD & & PATTON, een Attorneys, 

a Solicitors, Toronto Offices 

Building, Toronto Street. 
JOHN A, MACDONALD, Q.C. 

ROBERT M. FLEMING. 





and 
Trust and Loan Co.'s 


JAMES PATTON, Q.C. 
HUGH J. MACDONALD, 





N ALLOY & BROWNING, Barristers, Attorneys, Solici- 

4 tors in Chancery, Conveyancers, & Notaries Public. 

Office—No. 6 York Chambers, Toronto Street, Toronto. 
W. MALLOY. T. P BROWNING, M.A. 


OWAT, MACLENNAN & DOWNEY, Solicitors, &c., 
Toronto, Canada, Offices—Royal Insurance Build- 
ings, corner Yonge and Wellington streets. 


OLIVER MOWAT, Q.C. JAMES MACLENNAN, Q.C. 
JOHN DOWNEY. JOHN 8. EWART, 
M URRAY, BARWICK & LYON, Barristers, Attorneys- 
a at- Law, Solicitors in Chancery, Notaries Public, &c. 
Romain Buildings, Toronto. 
HUSON W. M. MURRAY. 
) 
Rk, 





F. D. BARWICK. J. L. LYON. 





A. REEVE, B.A., M.D 
OCULIST AND AU RIST, 


22 Shuter Street, (corner of Victoria Street, ») Toronto. 


W. 


PHELPS, Surgeon Dentist, 
333 Queen Street West, Toronto, 


Over Dr. Kennedy’s Surgery. 
Office Hours from 9 a.m. until § p.m. 





F. H. TORRINGTON, (Conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society.) Instruction given upon the 

ORGAN, PIANOYORTE, VIOLIN, anp1n VOCALIZATION, 
For Terms and Circular address 

336 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


The Canadian Monthly Directory. 


} 


Graduate of the Penn- | 
and Mem- 











EDUUATIONAL. 


RANTFORD YOUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. (In con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada.) 
President, Rev. William Cochrane, M.A.; Principal, Dr. 


William Clarke ; Lady Principal, Mrs. Monro (late of Hamil- 
ton). Assisted by full staff of Teachers. 


Fees $200, payable Quarterly in advance. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal or to 


B. F. FITCH, Sec. of the Board. 


















OS SEMINARY. 
and Classical School, for Boys and Youths. 
Evening classes are now formed. 


450 Yonge Street. J. 8. OLIVER, Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
of Bloor Street, Yorkville, Ont. 
MISS. H. CASSELS BROWN 
Receives in addition to Day Pupils limited number of Boarders. 


Jarvis Street, North 





BUSINESS CARDS. 


“EORGE THOMAS, Issuer of Marriage Licenses and 
Certificates under the New Marriage Act of July, 1874 


Office— 





40 Church Street, Toronto. 


Cans, BILL- HEADS, ~— LARS, &e 
G. GIBSON, PRINTER, 
10 King Street East, 
Toronto. 


(Over Adam, Stevensu.. 


$5 1 $20 


& Co s 


PER All 


DAY.— Agents Wanted ! 


moments, or all the time, then at anything else. 
free. Post card to States ¢ osts but one cent. 
Address G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 


Particulars 


H. STONE (late H. 
taker. 


W. 


(Agent for Fisk’s METALLIC CASES,) 


123 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


H™ EINTZMAN PIANOS. 

now so great, it is very important that we keep all we 
can cireulating in our own country. We make our own 
Pianos here, and spend the money here, whereas all deaters 
in American Pianos send their money to the other side, 
where the benefit of it is reaped. 

Our Pianos are inferior to none, and much cheaper by 
comparison. 


IEINTZMAN & CO, 
117 King Street West, 
Toronto. 


ESTERN ADVERTISER AND WEEKLY LIBERAL. 
The Great Family Newspaper. 
$1.60 per year, free of postage. 
Splendid News to Agents. 
Balance of 1875 free. 
Premium Map of Ontario to every Subscriber. 
Valuable and useful gift. 
Advocates « Prohibitory Liquor Law. 
Advocates ap Elective Senate. 
And every good and progressive measure. 
Farmers’ Department, by icy. W. F. Clarke. 
Stories, Fun, Ladies’ and Children’s Departments. 
Good paper—Clear print. 
Circulation, Fifteen Thousand. 
Samples free. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., 
Lonpon, ONTARIO. 


} 
AN ENGLISH, COMMERCIAL | 


classes of working people of either sex | 
young or old, make more‘money at work for us in their spare | 


B. Williams), Furnishing Under- 


When the pressure of money is | 











CANADIAN MONTHLY & NATIONAL REVIEW. 


———_——# --@.-@—____ 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1876. 


\ ITH our next issue will be commenced the fifth year of publication of what has been termed by its 

friends ‘‘ The National Magazine of Canada.” In maintaining the publication, the Publishers 
are still actuated by the motives expressed in the announcement of last year, that they desire to secure the 
continuance of a periodical worthily representative of Canadian thought and culture, and of value in the 
service of helpful and independent criticism. The aid rendered by the periodical press of Canada ‘has 
hitherto been inappreciable, in consequence of the intermittent character of its literary ventures. The dis- 
credit of this; it is believed, has been in some measure taken away by the maintenance, so far, of THE 
CANADIAN MONTHLY ; and by the continued effort that has been made to conduct it with ability and credit, 
its existence in the future, it is hoped, is well assured. In whatever degree it may be said to have succeeded, 
it has had this at any rate to commend it—that its publication has been a continued protest against the 
sole and permanent dependence of the country upon foreign literature for its serial reading, while it has made 
the effort, in the higher walks of journalism, and in the minor paths of literature, to give expression to the 
aspirations of the national life, and to be helpful to the social and intellectual development of the Dominion. 
To those who have followed our progress thus far it will not be necessary to point out the increased exer- 
tions that have been made in the past year to improve the Magazine. In the extent and variety of the 
contributions a noticeable gain has been made, while appropriateness of subject and ability of treatment 
have always been sought after in their publication. The Editorial Department of ‘‘ Current Events,” it may 
confidently be stated, has been ably sustained by a vigorous and well-informed writer; and the minor 
departments have admittedly been made more attractive. The interesting compilation of Canadian annals, 
issued in occasional numbers, it is hoped, has not been an unimportant service to our readers. The com- 
pression of the type in the volume now completed, it will also be noticed, is a feature claiming some recog- 
nition, as it has added one-sixth to the amount of reading matter hitherto given. In the coming year no effort 
will be relaxed in the conduct of the Magazine towards securing its continued acceptance by the subscribers, 
to whose favour and interest the Publishers again commend their enterprise. Appended will be found the 


terms of Subscription, and the arrangement for clubbing, &c. 


CLUB .RATES! CLUB RATES! 


The Publishers will be glad to receive the kind offices of friends of the Magazine in promoting its circu- 
lation; and beg specially to call the attention of those interested in the development of Canadian Literature 
to the following CLUB RATEs : 

, One copy for one year, including postage prepaid..................... 6. § 
Three copies i ie oe ea 
Five _ - & fe = bs pichoaiekacaeeee 
Ten Pe - e re and an additional 
copy to person sending the Club. ..................seese-seseeeeeseee 30 OO 


Clubbing with the Toronto “ Nation” and the London “ Academy.” 
The Publishers have made arrangements with the Proprietors of the above Journals, which will enable 
them to furnish THE CANADIAN MONTHLY and those Periodicals at the following commuted rates for the 
coming year. The Toronto Nation, as is well known, is the most important and most influential w eekly 
journal published in Canada; and The Academy is a weekly review of Literature, Science and Art, which in 
a very few years has attained the position of the first literary weekly published in Europe. Specimen num- 
bers of the several publications will be mailed on application. 


THE CANADIAN MONTHLY, THE NATION, and THE ACADEMY, supplied 
(POSTAGE FREE) for ONE YEAR, for TEN DOLLARS, cash in advance. 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY and THE NATION, supplied (POSTAGE FREE) for ONE 
YEAR, for SIX DOLLARS, cash in advance. 
The separate subscriptions are as follows :— 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY $3 50 per annum. j OR ‘TOGETHER, 
THE ToRONT@ NATION ......... Sa POST-PAID, 
THE LONDON’ ACADEMY ........-- ; ( FOR $10. 


y ADAM, STEVENSON & CO., Publishers, Toronto. 


ToRONTO, TSt January, 1876. 
A 








